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ASSOCIATION  NOTES  AND 

Elsewhere  in  this  issue  will  be  found 
the  preliminary  program  for  the  annual 
meeting  which  is  to  be  held  in  the 
Stevens  Hotel,  Chicago,  April  3,  4,  5, 
1940.  As  usual,  the  Board  of  Review 
and  the  three  Commissions  will  hold  ses¬ 
sions  earlier  in  the  week.  It  should  be 
noted  too  that  the  convention  ends  on 
Friday  night.  There  is  to  be  no  Satur¬ 
day  meeting 

The  convention  promises  to  be  a  most 
stimulating  and  profitable  one.  Cer¬ 
tainly  a  great  variety  of  interesting 
topics  is  to  be  discussed  and  some  of 
America’s  outstanding  educational  lead¬ 
ers  are  to  discuss  them.  There  are  ses¬ 
sions  dealing  with  music  education, 
nursing  education,  religious  education, 
community  education,  teacher-training 
education,  professional  education,  voca¬ 
tional  education,  and  several  other  kinds 
of  education.  As  indicated  above,  the 
sessions  close  on  Friday  evening.  At 
that  session  Dr.  Judd  will  discuss  the 
topic  “Federal  and  Local  Cooperation 
in  the  Induction  of  Young  People  into 
Adulthood” 

special;  to  all  members 

When  The  North  Central  Associa¬ 
tion  Quarterly  was  instituted,  it  was 
the  direction  of  the  Executive  Commit¬ 
tee  that  the  new  publication  was  “not 
to  be  just  one  more  educational  maga- 


EDITORIAL  COMMENTS 

zine”  but  on  the  contrary  was  to  serve 
solely  as  “the  official  organ  of  the  Asso¬ 
ciation.”  The  Editor  has  ever  sought  to 
carry  out  these  directions.  However, 
some  individuals  now  desire  that  a 
broader  and  more  liberal  policy  be 
adopted.  These  members  seem  to  de¬ 
sire  that  the  Quarterly  become  more 
popular  in  its  appeals.  In  particular 
there  is  a  wish  that  more  studies  and  re¬ 
ports  dealing  with  secondary  school 
matters  be  printed  and  that  many  of  the 
Proceedings  of  annual  meeting  be  elim¬ 
inated  entirely  or  be  severely  edited  and 
trimmed.  The  contention  is  that  few 
individuals  now  read  many  of  the  ac- 
knowledgedly  scholarly  studies  and  re¬ 
ports  which  the  Association  is  accus¬ 
tomed  to  make  and  which  the  Quar¬ 
terly  has  been  accustomed  to  publish. 

The  Quarterly  is  the  agent  of  the 
Association.  The  Editorial  Board  and 
the  Executive  Committee  desire  to  make 
it  the  instrument  that  the  Association’s 
members  want  it  to  be.  The  question  is: 
Shall  the  Quarterly  consist  primarily 
of  the  Proceedings  of  the  Association  is¬ 
sued  in  four  installments  or  shall  it  be 
something  else?  Shall  it  emphasize 
scholarly  researches  which  perchance 
appeal  only  to  a  limited  number,  or 
shall  it  be  a  more  popular  magazine  and 
hence  appeal  to  a  wider  clientel?  Will 
readers  kindly  express  judgments? 
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Sjjecifically  the  Editorial  Board  would 
be  pleased  to  have  answers  to  the  fol¬ 
lowing  questions-: 

I.  Do  you  read  the  Quarterly  fairly  care¬ 
fully? 

3.  What  features  make  the  chief  appeal  to 
you? 

3.  What  features  do  you  find  of  little  value? 

4.  What  material  could  properly  be  omit¬ 
ted  entirely  ? 

5.  What  material  should  be  shortened  dras¬ 
tically  ? 

6.  What  specific  types  of  material  not  now 
published  should  be  published? 

7.  What  other  constructive  suggestions 
have  you  to  make? 

It  will  cost  but  three  cents  to  send  to 
the  Editor  your  views  on  these  ques¬ 
tions.  Will  you  spend  that  amount  of 
money  and  do  it  immediately?  Sum¬ 
marization  of  the  replies  will,  if  possible, 
be  laid  before  the  Executive  Committee 
and  the  Editorial  Board  at  the  April 
meeting. 

JUNIOR  COLLEGES 

The  junior  college  movement  in 
America  is  growing  apace.  Today  more 
than  500  such  institutions  are  recognized 
by  standardizing  agencies,  while  another 
100  are  knocking  at  the  door  and  seek¬ 
ing  approval.  Moreover,  something  over 
175,000  students  are  enrolled  in  these 
colleges.  Of  this  number  approximately 
one-third  plan  to  continue  their  educa¬ 
tion  in  still  other  institutions  of  higher 
learning,  while  two-thirds  of  them  ex¬ 
pect  to  make  the  junior  college  course 
the  termination  of  their  schooling 

In  view  of  these  facts  a  very  pertinent 
question  arises:  Are  our  junior  colleges 
providing  the  best  possible  curriculums? 
Are  they  serving  the  interests  of  the  two 
groups  of  students  equally  well?  In  par¬ 
ticular,  are  they  providing  adequately 
for  those  who  will  end  their  systematic 
educational  training  with  the  comple¬ 
tion  of  their  two-year  course? 

In  order  to  discover  valid  answers  to 


these  queries,  the  General  Education 
Board  of  New  York  City  has  recently 
appropriated  $25,000  to  finance  a  series 
of  exploratory  studies  bearing  upon  the 
problem.  The  hope  is  that  these  studies 
will  lead  to  such  curriculum  reforms 
and  to  such  administrative  adjustments 
as  will  increase  the  economic  competence 
and  the  civic  responsibilities  of  the  great 
body  of  young  people  who  yearly  seek 
help  from  these  colleges.  The  responsi¬ 
bility  for  carrying  on  the  proposed  study 
is  vested  in  a  committee  of  twelve  well- 
known  educators,  with  Dr.  W.  C.  Eells 
as  director. 

MEDICAL  EDUCATION 

Medical  training  has  advanced  far 
during  the  past  75  years;  it  has  in  par¬ 
ticular  changed  its  character  to  an 
enormous  extent  within  the  last  decade 
or  two. 

These  facts  are  clearly  brought  out 
in  a  new  book  prepared  by  Weiskotten 
and  others  under  the  direction  of  the 
American  Medical  Association.  The 
book  is  entitled  Medical  Education  in 
the  United  States,  IQ34-1Q39.  It  is  a 
report  which  is  thought  to  “include  more 
objective  information  concerning  the  or¬ 
ganization  and  administration  of  medi¬ 
cal  schools,  the  aims  and  methods  of 
medical  instruction,  and  the  nature  of 
the  essential  clinical  facilities  [of 
America’s  medical  schools]  than  has 
ever  before  been  published.”  It  will  he 
of  especial  interest  to  North  Central 
Association  readers  to  know  that  our 
Dr.  Schwitalla  is  one  of  the  investiga¬ 
tors  making  the  report. 

THE  ROOSEVELT  ADVISORY  COMMITTEE 

The  publication  of  the  19  staff  studies 
of  President  Roosevelt’s  Advisory  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Education  is  now  completed. 
This  Committee,  it  will  be  recalled,  was 
appointed  in  September  1936  and  con¬ 
sisted  of  23  well  known  educators  of  the 
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nation.  Dr.  Floyd  W.  Reeves  was  chair¬ 
man  of  the  body.  As  finally  organized 
and  instructed,  the  Committee  was 
charged  with  the  responsibility  of  con¬ 
sidering  the  whole  question  of  the  re¬ 
lationship  of  the  federal  government  to 
education  and,  in  particular,  was  to  ad¬ 
vise  the  President,  (and  through  him  the 
Congress)  respecting  legislation  needed 
for  effecting  this  relationship.  The  Com¬ 
mittee  made  its  comprehensive  report 
to  the  President  on  February  18,  1938, 
and  President  Roosevelt  transmitted  the 
report  to  the  Congress  on  February  23 
of  that  year.  Certain  bills  relating  to 
the  entire  problem  are  still  pending  be¬ 
fore  the  national  legislative  body.  Nat¬ 
urally,  therefore,  educators,  administra¬ 
tors,  teachers,  and  laymen  generally 
will  be  interested  in  the  19  detailed  staff 
studies  now  made  available  to  the  pub¬ 
lic.  The  entire  set  sells  for  $4.80;  sep¬ 
arate  volumes  sell  for  10  cents  to  40 
cents.  Address,  if  interested.  Superin¬ 
tendent  of  Documents,  Government 
Printing  Office,  Washington,  D.C. 

COMMITTEE  ON  CURRICULUM  TRENDS 

Certain  changes  have  been  necessi¬ 
tated  in  the  membership  of  the  Commit¬ 
tee  on  Curriculum  Trends — a.  commit¬ 
tee  of  the  Curriculum  Commission.  As 
now  constituted  the  committee  consists 
of  the  following: 

A.  L.  Spohn,  Chairman,  Hammond,  Indiana 

J.  A.  Clement,  Urbana,  Illinois 

B.  J.  Rivett,  Detroit,  Michigan 

H.  H.  Hagen,  Chicago,  Illinois 

G.  W.  WnxETT,  La  Grange,  Illinois 

MR.  CARMEN  “REMINISCES” 

A  short  time  ago  the  Editor  received  a 
letter  from  Mr.  G.  N.  Carmen  suggest¬ 
ing  that  he  republish  in  the  Quarterly 
certain  sentences  from  James  Russell 
Lowell  bearing  upon  the  problem  of 
education.  Mr.  Carmen,  readers  will 
recall,  helped  to  establish  the  North 
Central  Association,  was  its  first  treas¬ 


urer,  and  has  scarcely  missed  an  an¬ 
nual  meeting  throughout  the  forty-five 
years  of  the  organization’s  existence. 
He  is  now  retired  from  active  duties, 
spends  his  summers  on  his  farm  near 
Fennville,  Michigan,  and  his  winters  in 
Ann  Arbor.  Consequently,  he  has,  as 
he  himself  writes,  considerable  leisure 
time  for  reading  and  in  the  course  of 
one  of  these  recent  perusals,  he  reread 
Lowell’s  address  delivered  November  8, 
1886,  upon  the  occasion  of  the  zsoth 
anniversary  of  the  founding  of  Harvard 
University.  Mr.  Carmen  thinks  some  of 
Lowell’s  words  bear  heavily  upon  our 
educational  problems  today.  He,  there¬ 
fore,  advocates  the  republishing  of  some 
of  them.  The  Editor  is  complying  with 
the  request.  The  sentences  quoted  are 
taken  from  Lowell’s  Prose  Works,  V(^. 
VI,  pages  158-159.  The  paragraphs 
read 

“The  questions  for  us  are.  In  what 
sense  and  how  far  are  we  become  a  uni¬ 
versity?  And  then,  if  we  fully  become 
so.  What  and  to  what  end  should  a 
university  aim  to  teach  now  and  here  in 
this  America  of  ours  whose  meaning  no 
man  can  yet  comprehend?  And,  when 
we  have  settled  what  it  is  best  to  teach, 
comes  the  further  question.  How  are  we 
to  teach  it?  Whether  with  an  eye  to  its 
effect  on  developing  character  or  per¬ 
sonal  availability;  that  is  to  say,  to  its 
effect  in  the  conduct  of  life,  or  on  the 
chances  of  getting  a  livelihood?  Perhaps 
we  shall  find  that  we  must  have  a  care 
for  both,  and  I  cannot  see  why  the  two 
need  be  incompatible;  but  if  they  are, 
I  should  choose  the  former  term  of  the 
alternative. 

“When  President  Walker,  it  must  be 
now  nearly  thirty  years  ago,  asked  me 
in  common  with  my  colleagues  what  my 
notion  of  a  university  was,  I  answered, 
‘A  university  is  a  place  where  nothing 
useful  is  taught;  but  a  university  is 
possible  only  where  a  man  may  get  his 
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livelihood  by  digging  Sanscrit  roots.’ 
What  I  meant  was  that  the  highest  office 
of  the  somewhat  complex  thing  so 
named  was  to  distribute  the  true  Bread 
of  Life,  the  pane  ’degli  angeli,  as  Dante 
called  it,  and  to  breed  an  appetite  for 
it;  but  that  it  should  also  have  the 
means  and  appliances  for  teaching 
everything,  as  the  mediaeval  universities 
aimed  to  do  in  their  trivium  and  quad- 
rivium.  I  had  in  mind  the  ideal  and  the 
practical  sides  of  the  institution,  and 
was  thinking  also  whether  such  an  in¬ 
stitution  was  practicable,  and,  if  so, 
whether  it  was  desirable,  in  a  country 
like  this.  I  think  it  eminently  desirable, 
and,  if  it  be,  what  should  be  its  chief 
function?” 

In  concluding  his  letter  to  the  Editor, 
Mr.  Carmen  says,  “I  am  thankful  that 
in  high  school,  in  the  little  town  of  Fen¬ 
ton,  and  in  the  University  of  Michigan, 
in  the  seventies,  most  of  my  time  was 
devoted  to  Latin,  Greek  and  mathe¬ 
matics.” 

One  wonders  how  many  others  who 
received  their  education  sixty  years  ago 


would  agree  with  Mr.  Carmen.  Indeed, 
one  wonders  how  many  high  school  and 
college  students  of  today  may  look  back 
sixty  years  hence  and  regret  that  they 
had  not  sp>ent  their  time  mostly  on 
Latin,  Greek  and  mathematics.  The  old 
question  still  persists  without  answer: 
“What  knowledge  is  of  most  worth?” 

NEWS  ITEMS  SOLICITED 
At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Editorial 
Board  it  was  agreed  to  include  in  each 
issue  of  the  Quarterly  certain  news 
items  relating  to  Association  members 
and  Association  institutions.  These 
items  will  pertain  to  significant  per¬ 
sonnel  changes  in  official  positions, 
deaths  of  prominent  members,  important 
administrative  innovations,  and  the  like. 
The  Editor  will  therefore  appreciate 
receiving  items  pertaining  to  these 
topics.  To  be  usable,  they  mi'st  be  re¬ 
ceived  at  least  four  weeks  before  the 
date  of  the  Quarterly  issue  and  of 
course  the  Editor  must  needs  reserve 
the  right  to  omit  ot  edit  these  contri¬ 
butions  as  seems  desirable. 


PROGRAM  FOR  THE  FORTY-FIFTH  ANNUAL  MEETING  OF 
THE  NORTH  CENTRAL  ASSOCIATION 


AT  THE  STEVENS  HOTEL,  CHICAGO 

April  i-s,  IQ40 

Meetings  on  April  i  and  2  are  those  of  the  Committee  of  Seven,  State  Chairmen  and  memben 

of  the  Commission  on  Secondary  Schoob,  and  the  Reviewing  Committees  of  the  Commission 

on  Secondary  Schools.  Those  expected  to  attend  these  meetings  will  be  notified  in  advance. 

OUTLINE  OF  PROGRAMS  OF  THE  COMMISSIONS 
Commission  on  Institutions  of  Higher  Education 

WEDNESDAY,  APRIL  3,  9:00  A.M. — ^EXECUTIVE  SESSION 
(For  members  of  the  Commission  only) 

WEDNESDAY,  APRIL  3,  2:0O  P.M. 

Roll  Call. 

“A  Sp>ecial  Study  of  Music  Education  in  Higher  Institutions  of  the  North  Central 
Association” — Albert  Riemenschneider,  Director  of  the  Conservatory  of 
Music,  Baldwin-Wallace  College. 

“Music  in  the  Liberal  Arts” — Earl  E.  Harper,  Director  of  the  School  of  Fine  Arts, 
State  University  of  Iowa. 

Report  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Commission — A.  J.  Brumbaugh,  University  of 
Chicago. 

Conunittee  Reports. 

THURSDAY,  APRIL  4,  2: 00  P.M. 

Roll  CaU. 

“A  Special  Study  of  Nursing  Education  in  Higher  Institutions  of  the  North  Cen¬ 
tral  Association” — Miss  Lucile  Petry,  Associate  Professor  of  Nursing,  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Minnesota. 

“Cultural  Elements  in  Professional  Eiducation” — Donald  S.  Bridgman,  Personnel 
Department,  American  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Company. 

Report  of  the  Board  of  Review — A.  J.  Brumbaugh,  University  of  (Chicago. 

Election  of  Officers. 

Commission  on  Secondary  Schools 

WEDNESDAY,  APRIL  3,  9:30  A.M. 

Reports  of  the  Committee  of  Seven. 

“The  Organization,  Program,  and  Procedure  in  the  Evaluation  of  a  School” — 
Kenneth  Eells,  Field  Director  for  the  Cooperative  Study  of  Secondary  School 
Standards,  Washington,  D.C. 

General  Discussion  (open  to  anyone  present). 
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“The  School  in  Its  Community” — Howard  McClusky,  Associate  Director  of  the 
American  Youth  Commission,  Washington,  D.C 
General  Discussion. 

Recommendations  of  the  Committee  of  Seven. 

WEDNESDAY,  APRIL  3,  2:00  P.M. 

“National  Youth  Administration  Methods  in  Minnesota  Schools” — C.  B.  Lund, 
State  N.Y.A.  Administrator,  St.  Paul,  Minnesota. 

“State  Methods  in  Oklahoma” — J.  Andrew  Holley,  Assistant  State  N.Y.A.  Ad¬ 
ministrator,  Oklahoma  City,  Oklahoma. 

“Federal  Relations  with  Secondary  School  Administrations” — Charles  H.  Judd, 
Director  of  Related  Training,  National  Youth  Administration,  Washington,  D.C. 
General  Discussion. 

THURSDAY,  APRIL  4,  2:00  P.M, 

Report  of  the  Recommendations  and  Suggestions  from  the  Executive  Committee. 
Reports  of  Reviewing  Committees — Adoption  of  Approved  Lists  of  Schools. 

Report  of  Committee  on  Nominations — Election  of  Officers. 

Report  on  Recommendations  of  the  Committee  of  Seven  for  the  Ensuing  Year. 
New  and  Unfinished  Business. 

THURSDAY,  APRIL  4,  7:30  P.M. 

Conference  of  High  School  Principals  with  the  Commission  on  Secondary  Schools. 

(Committee  in  Charge — C.  E.  Pence  and  W.  E.  McVey.) 

“Vocational  Guidance” — ^Johnson  O’Connor,  Director,  Human  Engineering 
Laboratory,  Stevens  Institute  of  Technology,  Hoboken,  New  Jersey. 

Panel  Discussion. 

Commission  on  Curricula  of  Secoitdary  Schools  and  Institutions 
of  Higher  Education 

WEDNESDAY,  APRIL  3,  2:00  P.M. 

Roll  Call  and  Reading  of  the  Minutes  of  the  Last  Meeting — G.  W.  Willett,  Lyons 
Township  High  School,  La  Grange,  Illinois,  Secretary. 

A  Review  of  the  Work  of  the  Committees  of  the  Commission — L.W.  Webb,  North¬ 
western  University,  Chairman. 

Report  of  the  Committee  on  Preparation  of  Secondary  School  Teachers — L.  W. 
Webb,  Chairman. 

a)  Report  of  Sub-Committee  on  the  Relation  of  High  Schools  to  Preparation 
of  Secondary  School  Teachers — DeWitt  S.  Morgan,  Superintendent  of 
Indianapolis  Schools,  Chairman. 

b)  Progress  Report  of  the  Sub-Committee  on  Preparation  of  Secondary  School 
Teachers  by  Liberal  Arts  Colleges — George  A.  Works,  University  of  Chi¬ 
cago,  Chairman. 
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c)  “Teacher  Selection  Techniques  and  State  Certification  Procedures” — John 
R.  Emens,  Wayne  University,  Chairman  of  Sub-Committee  on  Certificatiwi 
of  Secondary  School  Teachers. 

d)  Progress  Report  of  Sub-Committee  on  Cooperative  Teacher  Education — 
E.  R.  SiFERT,  Proviso  Township  High  School,  Maywood,  Illinois. 

Final  Report  of  Committee  on  Functional  Organization  of  Secondary  School  Cur¬ 
ricula — ^JoHN  E.  Foster,  Iowa  State  College,  Chairman. 

“A  Technique  of  Selecting,  Evaluating,  and  Organizing  Instructional  Materials  for 
a  Course  in  Modem  Problems  for  the  Senior  High  School” — Frank  E.  Soren¬ 
son,  University  of  Nebraska. 

Report  of  the  Nominating  Committee. 

THURSDAY,  APRIL  4,  2:00  P.M. 

“What  is  Our  Stake  in  General  Education?” — ^Malcolm  S.  MacLean,  University 
of  Minnesota,  Chairman  of  Committee  on  General  Education. 

Report  of  Committee  on  Curricular  Trends — A.  L.  Spohn,  Hammond,  Indiana, 
High  School,  Chairman. 

fl)  “The  Interpretation  and  Educational  Implications  of  the  Studies  Made  by 
the  Committee  on  Curricular  Trends” — J.  A.  Clement,  University  of 
Illinois. 

b)  “What  the  Committee  on  Curricular  Trends  Has  Done  and  What  it  Should 
Do” — B.  J.  Rivett,  Northwestern  High  School,  Detroit. 

c)  “An  Evaluation  of  Extra-Class  Activities  in  Public  High  Schools  of  the 
North  Central  Association” — ].  Lloyd  Trump,  University  High  School, 
University  of  Chicago. 

Report  of  Committee  on  Ex^jerimental  Units — J.  E.  Stonecipher,  Theodore  Roose¬ 
velt  High  School,  Des  Moines,  Iowa,  Chairman. 

a)  “Experimental  Units  as  a  North  Central  Project” — J.  E.  Stonecipher. 

b)  “Government  in  Business”  (a  proposed  unit  for  publication) — Mrs.  R.  E. 
Keohane,  University  of  Chicago. 

c)  “How  We  Make  Up  Our  Minds”  and  “Youth  and  Employment”  (two  pro¬ 
posed  units  for  publication) — Eli  C.  Foster,  Central  High  School,  Tulsa, 
Oklahoma. 

Business  Meeting  of  the  Commission. 

Joint  Meeting  of  the  Three  Commissions 

THURSDAY,  APRIL  4,  9:00  A.M. 

General  Theme — “Evaluation  of  Secondary  and  Higher  Education” 

J.  Cayce  Morrison,  Assistant  Commissioner  for  Research,  State  Education 
Department,  University  of  the  State  of  New  York,  Albany. 

Thomas  H.  Briggs,  Professor  of  Education,  Teachers  College,  Columbia  Uni¬ 
versity,  New  York  City. 

Herbert  E.  Hawkes,  Dean  of  Columbia  College,  Columbia  University,  New 
York  City. 

Henry  Chauncey,  Assistant  Dean  of  Harvard  College,  Harvard  University, 
Cambridge,  Massachusetts. 
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GENERAL  PROGRAMS  OF  THE  ASSOCIATION 
First  General  Session 

FRIDAY,  APRIL  5,  QIOO  A.M. 

Introduction  of  guests  and  fraternal  delegates  from  the  other  regional  accrediting 
associations. 

Announcement  of  Committees  appointed  by  the  President — G.  W.  Rosenlof, 
Secretary. 

Report  of  the  Nominating  Committee — DeWitt  S.  Morgan,  Chairman. 
“Vocational  Education” 

Rall  I.  Grigsby,  Educational  and  Technical  Consultant  in  Curriculum  Prob¬ 
lems,  U.  S.  Office  of  Education,  Washington,  D.C. 

DeWitt  S.  Morgan,  Superintendent  of  Schools,  Indianapolis,  Indiana. 
Herbert  G.  Espy,  Professor  of  Education,  Western  Reserve  University,  Cleve¬ 
land,  Ohio. 

Second  General  Session 

FRIDAY,  APRIL  S,  2100  P.M. 

President’s  Address — George  A.  Works,  University  of  Chicago. 

“Education  for  Personal  Security” — W.  B.  Bizzell,  President,  University  of  Okla¬ 
homa,  Norman,  Oklahoma. 

“Religion  in  Present  Day  Education” — ^W.  M.  Lewis,  President,  Lafayette  College, 
Easton,  Pennsylvania. 

Third  General  Session 

FRIDAY,  APRIL  $,  7:45  P.M. 

Reports  of  Commissions,  Committees,  and  Officers  of  the  Association. 

“Federal  and  Local  Cooperation  in  the  Induction  of  Young  People  into  Adulthood” 
— Charles  H.  Judd,  Director  of  Related  Training,  National  Youth  Adminis¬ 
tration,  Washington,  D.C. 

Introduction  of  New  Officers. 

Adjournment 


HONORARY  MEMBERS 


In  June  1930,  the  Quarterly  published 
a  list  of  the  honorary  members  of  the 
Association.  Since  that  time  some  have 
died  and  a  few  have  been  added.  As 
nearly  as  can  be  learned,  the  following 
constitutes  the  present  active  list  of 
such  members.  If  any  are  known  to  be 
deceased,  or  if  any  living  members  are 
omitted  from  the  list,  the  Editor  would 
appreciate  word  correcting  the  roster. 

Benton,  G.  W.,  American  Book  Company,  88 
Lexington  Avenue,  New  York  City. 

Blair,  F.  G.,  440  East  Canedy  Street,  Spring- 
field,  Illinois. 

Boyd,  W.  W.,  1170  East  Broad  Street,  Colum¬ 
bus,  Ohio. 

Bryan,  W.  J.  S.,  321  Belt  Avenue,  St.  Louis, 
Missouri 

Buck,  George,  Principal,  Shortridge  High 
School,  Indianapolis,  Indiana. 

Carmen,  G.  N.,  Fennville,  Michigan. 
Caldwell,  O.  W.,  Boyce  Tompson  Institute  of 
Plant  Research,  Yonkers,  New  York. 

Davis,  C.  O.,  Professor  of  Secondary  Educa¬ 
tion,  University  of  Michigan,  Ann  Arbor, 
Michigan. 

Early,  W.  J.,  Washington  High  School,  Sioux 
FaUs,  South  Dakota. 

Edmonson,  J.  B.,  Dean,  School  of  Education, 
University  of  Michigan,  Ann  Arbor,  Mich¬ 
igan. 

Elutf,  j.  D.,  705  Maryland  Street,  Columbia, 
Missouri. 

Gage,  H.  M.,  President,  Coe  College,  Cedar 
Rapids,  Iowa 

Greeson,  W.  a.,  209  South  0  Street,  Lake 
Worth,  Florida. 

Holgate,  Thomas  F.,  617  Library  Place, 
Evanston,  Dlinob. 

Hughes,  Raymond  M.,  Iowa  State  College, 
Room  12,  Central  Building,  Ames,  Iowa. 
Jessup,  W.  A.,  President,  Carnegie  Founda¬ 
tion  for  the  Advancement  of  Teaching,  522 
Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  City. 

Johnson,  W.  H.,  704  West  12th  Street,  Law¬ 
rence,  Kansas. 


Judd,  Charles  H.,  National  Education  Asso¬ 
ciation,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Kelly,  F.  J.,  Chief,  Division  of  Higher  Ed¬ 
ucation,  U.  S.  Office  of  Education,  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.  C. 

McComb,  E.  H.  Kemper,  Principal,  Manual 
Training  High  School,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

McHugh,  Rev.  Daniel  J.,  2235  Sheffield 
Avenue,  Chicago,  Illinois. 

McLean,  G.  E.,  1721  P  Street,  N.W.,  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.  C. 

McWhorter,  L.  N.,  Assistant  Superintendent 
of  Schools,  Minneapolis,  Minnesota. 

Molloy,  Sister  Mary  A.,  President,  College 
of  St.  Teresa,  Winona,  Minnesota. 

Morgan,  W.  P.,  President,  Western  Illinois 
State  Teachers  Coilege,  Macomb,  lilinois. 

Mossman,  Frank  E.,  President,  Southwestern 
College,  Winfield,  Kansas. 

Newlon,  Jesse  H.,  Lincoln  Experimental 
School,  Columbia  University,  New  York 
City. 

Prunty,  Merle,  Stephens  College,  Columbia, 
Missouri. 

Reed,  A.  A.,  University  Examiner  and  Director 
of  University  Extension,  University  of 
Nebraska,  Lincoln. 

Samuel,  Mother  M.,  St.  Clara’s  Academy, 
Sinsinawa,  Wisconsin. 

ScHwiTALLA,  Alphonse  M.,  S.J.,  Dean,  School 
of  Medicine,  St.  Louis  University,  St.  Louis, 
Missouri. 

Seaton,  John  L.,  President,  Albion  College, 
Albion,  Michigan. 

Slocum,  W.  F.,  Newton  Center,  Massachu¬ 
setts. 

Stradley,  Bland  L.,  Dean  of  Arts  and 
Sciences,  Ohio  State  University,  Columbus, 
Ohio. 

Talbot,  Marion,  5717  Kimbark  Avenue,  Chi¬ 
cago,  Illinois. 

Whitney,  A.  S.,  930  Church  Street,  Ann 
Arbor,  Michigan. 

Whittenburo,  a.  L.,  724  South  4th  Street, 
Watseka,  Illinois. 

Wriston,  Henry  M.,  180  Hope  Street,  Prov¬ 
idence,  Rhode  Island. 

Zook,  George  F.,  President,  American  Coun¬ 
cil  on  Education,  Washington,  D.C. 


STATISTICAL  SUMMARY  OF  ANNUAL  REPORTS,  1938-1939 
G.  W.  Rosenlof 

Secretary  of  the  Commission  on  Secondary  Schoob 

The  material  following  represents  a  sta-  Table  I  reveals  that  2813  member 
tistical  summary  of  the  reports  of  2813  schools  enrolled  slightly  more  than 
schools  distributed  in  the  twenty  states  1,600,000  pupib.  These  adolescents 
of  the  North  Central  territory.  At  this  were  taught  by  63,000  teachers,  super- 
late  date  in  the  year  it  was  concluded  visors,  and  administrators.  More  than 
that  no  detailed  analysis  of  these  sta-  308,000  graduates  were  reported  for 
tistics  would  be  attempted  but  that  the  1938.  No  doubt  this  number  increased 
summary  of  the  current  year’s  report  to  approximately  325,000  graduates  in 
would  be  combined  and  a  complete  sum-  i939*  The  table  indicates  that  the  three 
mary  for  the  past  two  years  given  in  a  and  the  six-year  schools  are  becoming 
later  issue  of  the  Quarterly.  A  brief  increasingly  more  numerous;  that  av- 
overview  is  submitted:  erage  enrollments  are  still  increasing; 

As  was  reported  in  the  proceedings  ^  that  the  length  of  the  school  term  is 
last  April,  this  Association  has  acted  greater;  that  longer  periods  for  class 
up>on  and  approved  the  applications  work  are  more  and  more  in  evidence; 
of  new  schools  to  the  extent  that  there  that  more  and  more  schools  are  report- 
has  been  an  increase  of  30  jjer  cent  in  ing  an  increased  pupil-teacher  ratio; 
the  number  of  schools  now  approved  for  that  there  is  an  unusually  large  increase 
membership.  Enrollments  in  the  ten-  in  teacher-turnover,  and  an  increased 
year  period  under  consideration  (1929-  number  of  persons  p>ossessing  graduate 
1939)  have  increased  70  per  cent —  degrees.  The  table  also  shows  some  very 
average  enrollments  having  increased  interesting  data  concerning  teacher  sal- 
more  than  31.4  per  cent  and  the  number  aries  and  significant  facts  about  teach- 
of  graduates  in  1939  is  practically  ing  experience.  Strangely  enough,  the 
double  that  of  ten  years  ago.  The  num-  number  of  teachers  of  one  year’s  experi- 
ber  of  persons  employed  in  these  schools  ence  practically  balances  the  number 
is  43  per  cent  greater  than  in  1929.  reporting  seven  years  or  more  of  such 
Whether  the  peak  has  been  reached  and  experience.  Comparative  data  are  not 
whether  there  shall  be  a  halting  of  these  shown.  All  in  all.  Table  I  affords  many 
advances  we  cannot  say.  Until  now  opportunities  for  study  of  the  data  for 
there  have  been  no  evidences  that  such  each  of  the  several  states, 
is  the  case. 

1  See  the  July  Quaftebly,  page  68. 
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t  Includes  5,147  unclassified  in  grades  9  to  13,  Carl  Schurz  Evening  High  School. 
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LEGAL  REQUIREMENTS  FOR  THE  INCORPORATION  OF 
INSTITUTIONS  OF  HIGHER  LEARNING 

W.  Ray  Smittle 
Wayne  University,  Detroit 


The  state  exercises  control  over  insti¬ 
tutions  of  higher  learning  that  are  oper¬ 
ated  by  private  and  denominational 
groups  through  its  power  to  grant  arti¬ 
cles  of  incorporation.  The  state  is 
under  obligation  to  its  citizenry  to  in¬ 
corporate  only  institutions  of  un¬ 
questioned  educational  and  financial 
stability.  That  the  states  have  failed  to 
exercise  such  control  as  would  guarantee 
the  development  of  institutions  capable 
of  meeting  the  educational  needs  and 
rights  of  the  citizenry  is  evidenced  by  a 
cursory  study  of  the  literature  relating 
to  the  chartering  of  colleges  and  uni¬ 
versities. 

David  Starr  Jordan  in  an  address  in 
commemoration  of  the  founding  of  the 
Indiana  College  Association,  in  speak¬ 
ing  of  the  policy  of  the  State  of  Indiana 
in  respect  to  incorporating  institutions 
of  higher  learning,  stated: 

1  have  a  friend  in  this  town  [Indianapolisi, 
a  most  estimable  gentleman  in  the  real  estate 
and  rental  business,  who  some  forty  years 
ago  received  from  the  legislature  of  the  State 
of  Indiana  a  charter  which  constituted  him  a 
“University,  entitled  to  hold  $200,000  in  prop¬ 
erty  free  from  all  taxes,  to  confer  all  academic 
degrees,  and  to  enjoy  all  the  state  rights  and 
privileges  of  the  most  favored  institutions.*’^ 

Henry  S.  Pritchett,  in  his  Seventh 
Annual  Report  of  the  President  and 
Treasurer  of  the  Carnegie  Foundation 
for  the  Advancement  of  Teaching  *, 

>  David  Starr  Jordan,  “The  Evolution  of  the 
College  Curriculum,”  pp.  35-36  in  The  Trend 
of  Ike  American  University.  Stanford  University 
Press,  1929. 

2  Seventh  Annual  Report  of  the  President  and 
Treasurer  of  the  Carnegie  Foundation  for  the 
Advancement  of  Teaching,  p.  i6a.  New  York: 
The  Foundation,  1912, 


Stated  that  New  York,  New  Jersey,  and 
Pennsylvania  were  the  only  states  in 
the  union  which  attempted  to  safeguard 
the  granting  of  collegiate  degrees.  Re¬ 
quirements  have  not  been  changed  in 
the  great  maj'ority  of  the  states  since 
Dr.  Pritchett’s  statement  was  made  in 
1912. 

Concerning  the  attitude  of  the  states 
toward  incorporating  educational  insti¬ 
tutions,  Dr.  Pritchett  said: 

Very  few  of  the  states  make  any  effective 
differentiation  between  educational  corpora¬ 
tions  ana  ordinary  business  corporations,  and 
allow  the  former  to  be  incorporated  as  freely 
as  the  latter.  To  hold  out  a  corporation  as  a 
bank,  the  incorporators  must  fulfill  certain 
conditions  as  to  paid-up  cash  capital  to  the 
satisfaction  of  the  state  commissioner  of 
banking;  to  hold  out  a  corporation  as  an  in¬ 
surance  company,  cash  resources  sufficient  to 
cover  the  ordinary  actuarial  risks  must  be  of¬ 
fered  for  the  approval  of  the  state  commis¬ 
sioner  of  insurance.  But  in  the  large  majority 
of  states,  incorporators  can  hold  out  a  cor¬ 
poration  to  the  community  as  a  college  or  a 
university  without  fulfilling  the  simplest  re¬ 
quirements  to  show  that  they  can  do  what 
the  state  has  given  them  the  right  to  allege 
that  they  can  do.* 

The  State  of  Ohio  may  be  taken  as 
a  typical  example  of  the  laxness  of  the 
great  majority  of  the  states  in  incor¬ 
porating  private  institutions  of  higher 
learning. 

Institutions  of  higher  learning  are  in¬ 
corporated  under  the  general  corpora¬ 
tion  act.  *  Under  this  Act  three  or  more 
persons,  a  majority  of  whom  are  citi¬ 
zens  of  the  United  States,  may  become 

*  Ibid.,  p.  157. 

*  Pages  Annotated  Ohio  General  Code,  Vol.  4, 
Supplement  1913,  Sec.  8623-97. 
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a  corporation,  not  for  profit,  by  sub¬ 
scribing,  acknowledging,  and  filing  in 
the  office  of  the  Secretary  of  State  arti¬ 
cles  of  incorporation  setting  forth  the 
name  of  the  corp>oration,  the  location, 
the  purposes  for  which  formed,  and  the 
names  and  post-office  address  of  the 
trustees  who  incorporated  the  institu¬ 
tion.”  A  fee  of  $2.00  is  paid  to  the  Sec¬ 
retary  of  State  for  filing  the  articles  of 
incorporation.  • 

The  incorporators  upon  filing  the  arti¬ 
cles  of  incorporation  have  the  following 
general  powers;  (i)  to  sue  and  be  sued, 
contract  and  be  contracted  with  ;  (2) 
to  acquire,  hold,  convey,  lease,  mort¬ 
gage,  or  dispose  of  all  property,  real  or 
personal,  necessary  or  expedient  to  ac¬ 
complish  its  purpose;  (3)  to  borrow 
money  and  to  contract  debts  to  ac¬ 
complish  its  purposes. ' 

When  the  board  of  trustees  of  an  in¬ 
stitution  thus  incorporated  has  acquired 
twenty-five  thousand  dollars  worth  of 
real  or  personal  property  and  filed  in 
the  office  of  the  Secretary  of  State  a 
schedule  of  the  kind  and  value  of  such 
property,  verified  by  the  oaths  of  its 
trustees,  it  is  authorized  to  appoint  a 
president,  professors,  tutors,  and  any 
other  necessary  agents  and  officers,  fix 
the  compensation  of  each,  and  enact 
such  by-laws,  consistent  with  the  laws 
of  the  state  and  the  United  States,  for 
conducting  the  affairs  of  the  institution 
as  it  deems  necessary.  ” 

The  institution  may  confer  degrees 
when  the  president,  or  the  board  of 
trustees,  has  filed  with  the  secretary  of 
state  a  certificate  issued  by  the  superin¬ 
tendent  of  public  instruction  stating 
that  the  course  of  study  in  such  institu¬ 
tion  has  been  filed  in  his  office;  that  the 
equipment  as  to  faculty  and  other  facili- 

» Ibid.,  Sec.  8613-98. 

^  Ibid.,  Vol.  I,  Sec.  178-75. 

1 1bid.,  Sec.  8613-99. 

*  School  Laws  of  Ohio,  1918.  Sec.  9911. 


ties  for  carrying  out  such  courses  are 
proportioned  to  its  property;  and  that 
the  number  of  students  in  actual  atten¬ 
dance  warrant  the  issuing  of  degrees  by 
the  trustees.  ® 

An  instituticm  thus  established  may 
confer  any  degree  that  its  board  may 
desire  to  confer  without  further  state 
supervision. 

New  York  may  be  taken  as  an  ex¬ 
ample  of  the  few  states  that  have  made 
a  serious  attempt  to  regulate  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  private  institutions  through 
their  right  to  grant  charters.  In  New 
York  institutions  may  either  be  char¬ 
tered  by  i^cial  act  of  the  legislature  or 
by  action  of  the  Board  of  Regents.  The 
disadvantages  of  vesting  such  authority 
in  two  agencies  are  minimized  by  virtue 
of  the  fact  that  each  institution  char¬ 
tered  by  the  legislature  must  meet  also 
the  prescribed  requirements  of  the 
Board  of  Regents.  Only  two  institutions 
have  been  chartered  by  the  legislature 
during  the  past  twenty-five  years. 

Institutions  charter^  by  the  State  of 
New  York  must  meet  the  following 
statutory  requirements  for  incorpora¬ 
tion:  “  (i)  resources  of  at  least  five 
hundred  thousand  dollars;  (2)  educa¬ 
tional  equipment  and  proper  mainte¬ 
nance  approved  by  the  Board  of  Re¬ 
gents;  and  (3)  grant  only  such  degrees 
and  offer  such  work  as  are  authorized 
by  the  charter. 

The  following  regulations  of  the 
Board  of  Regents  administered  by  the 
Commissioner  of  Education  must  be 
met:  (i)  minimum,  unencumbered,  en¬ 
dowment  of  $500,000;  (2)  adequate 
and  satisfactory  laboratory  facilities; 
(3)  a  well  distributed,  professionally 

s  Ibid.,  Sec.  9923. 

10  Harlan  H.  Horner,  “Coordination  in  New 
York  State.”  Journal  of  Higher  Education, 
March  1933.  p.  136. 

2t  University  of  the  State  of  New  York  Bul¬ 
letin,  Number  1003,  Sec.  61.  Albany,  The  Uni¬ 
versity  of  the  State  of  New  York  Press,  1932. 
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administered  library  of  at  least  eight 
thousand  volumes;  (4)  at  least  eight 
full-time  instructors  with  training  equiv¬ 
alent  to  that  pre-supposed  by  the  doc¬ 
tor  of  philosophy;  (5)  teaching  loads 
not  in  excess  of  sixteen  hours;  (6)  pay 
adequate  salaries;  (7)  a  course  of  study 
four  years  of  satisfactory  grade  in  lib¬ 
eral  arts  and  sciences;  (8)  thirty-four 
weeks  of  actual  work  in  each  year  of 
not  less  than  fifteen  periods  a  week; 
(9)  fifteen  acceptable  secondary  units 
for  admission;  and  (10)  that  all  grad¬ 
uates  have  completed  the  full  four-year 
course. 

The  failure  of  the  states  to  prescribe 
educational  and  financial  standards  for 
the  incorporation  of  institutions  of 
higher  education  has  permitted  hun¬ 
dreds  of  institutions  to  come  into  exist¬ 
ence  that  were  destined  to  offer  work  of 
an  inferior  quality.  Many  of  these  in¬ 
stitutions  were  in  operation  but  a  short 
period.  Tewksbury’s  study  of  the  mor¬ 
tality  rate  of  institutions  established  in 
sbcteen  states  prior  to  the  Civil  War 
shows  that  of  516  institutions,  412,  or 
81%  were  not  in  existence  in  1928. 
Evidence  is  at  hand  which  indicates  that 
the  mortality  rate  for  institutions  that 

12  Donald  G.  Tewksbury,  The  Foundint  of 
American  Colleges  and  Universities  before  the 
Civil  War,  p.  28.  New  York:  Teachers  College, 
Columbia  University,  1932. 


have  been  established  in  more  recent 
years  is  likewise  high. 

Hundreds  of  colleges  and  universities 
with  inadequate  financial  resources  and 
low  educational  standards  are  in  opera¬ 
tion  today.  Of  793  institutions  report¬ 
ing  to  the  United  States  Office  of  Ed¬ 
ucation  for  the  year  1929-1930,  493,  or 
62%  listed  endowment  resources  of  less 
than  $500,000.  This  amount  is  the  mini¬ 
mum  required  for  granting  articles  of 
incorporation  in  the  State  of  New  York. 

Competition  for  increased  student  en¬ 
rollments,  low  standards  of  admission 
and  graduation,  and  duplication  of 
courses,  curriculums,  library  and  labora¬ 
tory  facilities  have  developed  between 
and  among  institutimis  that  are  located 
in  the  same  geographical  areas.  Such 
conditions  are  due,  in  large  part,  to 
the  absence  of  legal  requirements  which 
would  guarantee  the  establishment  only 
of  institutions  having  adequate  resources 
for  developing  specific  educational  cur¬ 
riculums  in  relation  to  the  educational 
needs  of  the  people  of  the  geographical 
area.  Educational  organizations  ^ould 
encourage  each  state  to  develop  adequ¬ 
ate  educational  and  financial  standards 
for  chartering  colleges  and  universities. 

i>  Biennial  Survey  of  Education,  1928-30, 
Vol.  II,  Table  II,  pp.  480-501;  also  Table  42, 
pp.  682-683. 


SOME  EDUCATIONAL  CONSTANTS 
Francis  P.  Gaines 
Washington  and  Lee  University 


In  the  many  years  that  have  passed 
since  the  early  days  in  America  we  have 
given  an  amazing  lot  of  attention  to 
the  factor  of  personal  competence.  We 
have  had  specialists  scrutinize  the  pro¬ 
cesses  to  which  it  is  subjected  while  it 
is  in  the  high  school;  but  the  socially 
desirable  end  has  been  largely  left  to 
chance. 

In  the  moments  of  national  crisis,  or 
even  national  excitement,  when  suddenly 
the  socially  desirable  end  looms  up  with 
transcendent  importance,  we  are  be¬ 
wildered  and  do  not  know  what  to  do. 
Those  of  us  who  think  with  patriotic 
fervor  begin  to  run  around  and  say, 
“Let’s  drop  ancient  history  and  add  two 
new  courses  in  American  history,”  or, 
“Let’s  put  in  a  course  of  Americanism 
as  such,”  or,  “Let’s  establish  a  R.O.- 
T.C.,”  or,  “Let’s  raise  the  flag  every 
morning  and  have  everybody  chant  a 
kind  of  creed,  ‘My  faith  in  my  flag.’  ” 
Some  misguided  soul  says,  “Let’s  have 
all  the  teachers  swear  a  few  things  to 
begin  with.” 

We  do  not  know  what  to  do  when  we 
are  suddenly  called  upon  to  align  the 
system  with  the  socially  desirable  end. 
We  have,  unfortunately,  been  reaching 
that  end  only  in  subordinate  fashion; 
we  have  been  concerned  principally 
with  the  enlargement  of  a  personal  com¬ 
petence. 

Those  of  us  who  have  watched  the 
experience  of  other  countries  have  a 
good  deal  of  misgiving  about  turning  a 
thing  too  sharply  to  a  socially  desirable 

I  An  address  delivered  before  the  Association, 
Friday,  March  31,  1939.  and  reported  by  the 
atenotypist. — The  Editor. 


end,  because  we  wonder  what  effect  it 
will  have  by  way  of  reaction  upon  the 
personal  competence.  We  know  perfectly 
well  that  in  authoritarian  governments 
education  has  become  almost  immedi¬ 
ately  the  first  concern  of  that  govern¬ 
ment.  There  they  have  sealed  all  the 
clear,  fresh  springs  of  truth  that  feed 
the  streams  of  public  opinion,  and  have 
opened  the  cesspools  of  misrepresenta¬ 
tion,  and  even  mendacity.  They  have 
taken  education,  if  you  please,  as  the 
hose  by  which  propaganda  is  distributed 
and  sprayed  about  through  the  minds 
of  the  people.  And  we  say,  “Let’s  don’t 
have  that  happen  here.” 

In  the  moments  of  our  great  national 
need,  we  have  been  confused.  At  one 
time  this  need  may  be  economic,  and  at 
another  time  it  may  be  patriotic,  and 
constantly  I  think  it  is  spiritual.  We 
ever  seek  the  new  expedient,  the  tem¬ 
porary  and  the  transient  device  that  will 
satisfy  our  urgency.  But  we  do  not  need 
a  new  device;  perhaps  we  should  be 
very  weary  of  the  new  device.  We  need, 
rather,  to  seek  out  with  new  emphasis 
those  educational  constants  which  are 
the  enduring,  the  axiomatic  influences 
that  ought  to  be  basic  or  central  in  our 
education.  It  is  probably  true  that  we 
can  find  at  that  center  the  controlling 
principles  of  education  and  give  them  a 
scrutiny  which  will  make  them  efficacious 
for  this  day,  but  will  not  bend  or  distort 
them  into  permanently  dangerous  at¬ 
titudes  for  the  days  that  are  ahead. 

May  I  mention  two  or  three  of  those? 

In  the  first  place,  it  seems  to  me  that 
if  the  center  of  education  is  what  we 
may  call  validity  of  definition,  it  makes 
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no  difference  what  field  or  what  level  a 
student  works  in.  He  is  not  prepared  to 
think  until  he  has  clarified  in  his  own 
mind  the  elements  in  that  field  about 
which  thinking  must  be  done.  The 
validity  of  definition!  In  mathematics, 
in  analytical  chemistry,  in  logic  or  de¬ 
bating,  in  literary  criticism,  or  phil¬ 
osophy,  the  validity  of  definition  comes 
first. 

But  we  have  shied  at  that  demand. 
VVe  have  been  unable  to  distinguish  in 
our  thinking  between  a  clear,  crystal 
statement  as  to  definition,  and  a  clear, 
crystal  statement  as  to  conclusion,  and  in 
our  anxiety  to  give  every  boy  and  girl 
that  inalienable  right  of  forming  his  or 
her  own  conclusions,  we  have  been  very 
modest,  sometimes  very  cautious  about 
the  definitions.  In  some  ways  this  is 
commendable.  Yet  I  think  we  have 
carried  to  too  great  length  that  scholarly 
impartiality,  that  neutrality  of  mind, 
that  divine  detachment  from  all  prob¬ 
lems  of  the  social  life,  that  pedagogical 
approach  by  which  very  patiently  we 
list  the  fifteen  advantages  of  everything 
and  the  fifteen  disadvantages,  and  then 
say,  “Now,  young  man  or  young  lady, 
go  out  in  the  world  and  blunder  around 
in  the  fogs  of  hypothetical  subtleties, 
and  stub  your  toe  against  the  rocks  of 
life,  and  you  will  find  out  which  is  best 
for  your  individual  case.”  I  think  some¬ 
times  there  is  a  negation,  almost  a 
cowardice,  that  usurps  those  holy  robes 
of  academic  open-mindedness. 

Take  the  isms  of  the  day.  When  the 
historian  lOO  years  from  now  writes 
this  chapter  he  will  probably  call  it 
“The  Epoch  of  the  Isms.”  I  have  heard 
communism  and  facism  described  in 
such  completely  objective  terms  that  to 
the  audiences  present  they  remained  as 
they  were  —  theories  of  government 
existing  in  a  vacuum.  I  have  even  heard 
such  extraordinary  statements  made 
about  them  as  if  in  theory  they  are  per¬ 


fect.  But  can  you  define  those  forms  of 
government  without  their  interpenetra¬ 
tions  into  the  affairs  of  humanity?  Have 
you  done  right  by  a  class  when  you  set 
these  isms  up  as  though  they  were  text¬ 
book  theses,  to  be  the  subject  of  a 
school  debating  club,  and  make  no  ap¬ 
praisal  whatever  of  the  circumstances 
under  which  they  work  in  great  groups 
of  humanity?  Whatever  may  be  the 
theory  behind  them,  have  you  finished 
the  definition  until  you  tell  your  young 
people,  of  whatever  grade,  that  both 
groups  have  this  common  hideousness: 
that  under  both  of  them,  so  far  as 
humanity  has  been  willing  to  give  them 
a  trial,  intolerance  has  reached  depths 
of  degradation  never  known  before,  and 
that  brutality  has  become  almost  the 
ordinary  expression  of  civic  force;  that 
intellects  have  been  debased  from  every 
form  of  originality  into  choruses  of  ap¬ 
plauding  affirmatives  called  “Yes”;  that 
every  process  of  law  and  order  has  been 
denied,  and  surveillance  in  its  most  in¬ 
sidious  form  plays  upon  every  life;  and 
that  conscience  has  been  denied  the 
right  of  its  existence?  Have  you  really 
defined  isms  until  you  have  gone  that 
far? 

I  think  one  thing  good  for  today,  and 
good  for  tomorrow,  and  good  in  every 
field  is  the  courage  that  gives  a  defini¬ 
tion  some  valid  significance.  Only  in 
that  way  will  students  go  on  to  their 
conclusion.  This  is  dangerous  doctrine, 
but  somewhere  the  definition  must  be 
made  as  clear  as  it  is  emphatic. 

We  hear  a  great  deal  these  days 
about  educating  by  books,  and  un¬ 
doubtedly  it  is  one  of  the  great  advances 
we  have  made.  But  how  utterly  absurd 
it  would  be  to  take  a  boy  entering 
sophomore  political  economy  and  say, 
“There  is  the  library  with  10,876  books 
on  political  economy.”  He  stumbles  over 
and  he  finds  the  first  thousand  on  money 
and  banking,  the  second  thousand  on 
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economic  geography,  the  third  eighteen 
hundred  on  transportation,  the  fourth 
eighteen  hundred  on  the  tariffs.  He 
knows  absolutely  nothing  about  the  fun¬ 
damental  elements  in  those  fields.  That 
is  what  teachers  are  for,  not  necessarily 
to  formulate  his  conclusions,  but  to  be 
sure  that  his  definitions  are  accurate. 

Probably  we  can  give  our  system  of 
education  more  coherence  and,  at  the 
same  time,  relate  it  more  closely  to  that 
socially  desirable  end  if  we  are  willing 
to  emphasize  definitions  more  than  we 
have  done  in  the  past.  But  that  is  only 
the  beginning. 

I  think  another  educational  constant 
that  we  might  keep  in  mind — I  am  try¬ 
ing  to  think  of  all  levels  of  education  here 
— is  what  we  might  call  the  procedure  of 
comprehension  and  not  the  range.  One 
of  the  weaknesses  of  our  education  sys¬ 
tem  is  that  it  smatters  over  so  much. 
We  produce  an  informed  person  but  by 
no  means  an  educated  person. 

One  of  the  ways  by  which  the  in¬ 
dividual  may  be  related  to  the  socially 
desirable  end  is  to  be  sure  that  he  is 
more  than  informed. 

I  was  in  Warwick  Castle  about  a 
year  ago.  I  went  through  room  after 
room  of  the  great  exhibit  in  that  castle 
— and  it  is  a  marvelous  display — and 
the  old  guide  who  was  showing  me 
around  told  me  that  about  a  week  be¬ 
fore  he  had  entertained  a  schoolroom  of 
little  English  boys  twelve  or  fourteen 
years  old  from  the  northern  part  of 
England.  Every  boy  had  gone  through 
all  the  rooms  one  by  one.  The  last  room 
of  the  exhibit  was  a  small  room,  and 
over  the  fireplace  hangs  Holbein’s  pic¬ 
ture  of  Henry  VIII.  Not  a  word  had 
been  said  by  a  single  boy  in  the  group 
until  they  reached  that  room.  As  the 
guide  was  shooing  them  over  to  the  cor¬ 
ner  to  make  his  speech  of  interpreta¬ 
tion,  one  small  boy  stuck  his  finger  in 
the  direction  of  that  picture  and  said. 


“Charles  Laughton.”  He  was  a  very 
well  informed  boy.  Charles  Laughton 
had  gone  into  the  books  of  the  world 
with  that  same  beard  and  that  same  ex¬ 
pression  and  that  same  omnivorous 
habit  that  had  never  seen  Henry  VIII. 
The  boy  was  not  exactly  what  I  should 
call  an  educated  boy. 

We  are  willing  to  put  too  much  em¬ 
phasis,  it  seems  to  me,  upon  the  range 
of  comprehension  at  the  exp>ense  of  the 
procedure  comprehension,  which  must 
be  the  student’s  own  machinery  for 
whatever  else  he  faces. 

Take  the  present  crisis.  I  presume, 
with  our  super-abundance  of  news¬ 
papers,  magazines,  news  reels,  and 
radio  announcers,  the  American  people 
know  more  about  what  is  happening  in 
Europe  than  any  other  people  in  the 
world.  Indeed  we  know  a  great  deal 
more  than  the  people  of  Europe  them¬ 
selves  know  what  is  happening  over 
there,  but  is  it  more  than  information? 

Mr.  Carlisle,  in  accepting  the  di¬ 
rectorship  of  Edinburgh,  claimed  with 
pride  I  suppose  for  his  beloved  Scot¬ 
land,  that  the  father  of  Oliver  Crom¬ 
well  was  John  Knox,  and  invited  those 
boys  to  study  with  some  profit  the  lin¬ 
eage  of  Oliver  Cromwell  back  to  John 
Knox. 

Who  is  the  father  of  Adolf  Hitler,  let 
us  ask?  How  well  prepared  are  we  to 
discuss  the  lineage  of  ideas  which  find 
apparently  extraordinary  outlet  at  the 
present  moment?  “Why,”  you  say,  “the 
father  of  Adolf  Hitler,  or  at  least  the 
uncles  of  Adolf  Hitler  were  the  gentle¬ 
men  who  wrote  the  Treaty  of  Ver¬ 
sailles.”  No,  not  necessarily  so.  It  goes 
far  beyond  that. 

I  am  not  sure  we  understand  Ger¬ 
many  unless  we  know  the  history  of 
Germany  from  Frederick,  and  I  am  not 
sure  we  understand  German  philosophy 
unless  we  study  it  from  the  time  of  Her- 
bart,  whose  slight  deviation  in  philos- 
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ophy  from  the  accepted  idea  of  Plato, 
or  of  the  Christian  ideal,  became  elab¬ 
orated  through  several  other  philoso¬ 
phers  into  a  system  of  thought  that 
seems  dominant  at  the  moment  in  that 
great  nation.  Nor  do  we  know  all  about 
Germany  until  we  understand  some¬ 
thing  of  the  economic  conditions  under 
which  its  iieople  live.  This,  you  see, 
leads  us  into  a  symp>athy  of  comprehen¬ 
sion  without  which  I  think  no  person  is 
truly  educated.  It  breaks  up  our  pro¬ 
vincialism,  our  complacency  of  infal¬ 
libility,  and  lets  us  see  the  world 
through  other  eyes. 

I  do  not  believe  it  paralyzes  us  with 
irresolution  simply  to  say  that  we  must 
be  saved  from  the  fury  of  blind  parti¬ 
sanship,  from  the  insanity  of  blind 
partisanship,  from  the  stupidity  of  a 
blind  partisanship.  We  have  only  to 
remember  our  own  history  and  know 
how  many  times  we  have  been  sold  out 
to  the  barkers  of  the  sideshows  of  in¬ 
ternational  politics  to  know  how  insane 
is  a  blind  partisanship.  We  have  only  to 
remember  our  own  country. 

I  read  something  within  the  last  week 
that  does  me  an  enormous  amount  of 
good.  The  little  town  in  which  I  live 
was  visited  in  1864  by  a  group  who  had 
not  been  invited  and  who  were,  for  the 
moment,  somewhat  thoughtless  in  their 
procedures.  They  borrowed  most  of  the 
books  of  my  institution  and  forgot  to 
send  some  of  them  back,  and  casually 
burned  two  or  three  houses  around  the 
town  under  the  leadership  of  a  gentle¬ 
man  by  the  name  of  Hunter.  The 
memories  of  that  raid  in  the  minds  of 
some  elderly  people  are  still  in  that 
little  town.  Within  the  last  week  I  read 
the  letters  of  President  Rutherford  B. 
Hayes,  who  was  a  colonel  in  that  army. 
His  brigade  general  was  Crooks,  I 
think.  At  the  time  when  those  men  were 
in  my  home  town  and  certain  actions 
were  contemplated  against  that  little 


Virginia  village.  Colonel  Hayes  and 
General  Crooks  both  protested  bitterly 
against  it;  but  General  Hunter  did  it. 
The  thing  that  interests  me  about  that 
it  that  of  those  three  gentlemen  Colonel 
Hayes  and  General  Crooks  were  the 
two  Yankees,  and  Hunter  was  himself  a 
Virginian. 

Partisanship  wasn’t  in  the  heart  of 
Abraham  Lincoln,  whose  plan  for  re¬ 
storing  the  emotionally  disrupted  Union 
was  as  wise  and  generous  as  he  dared 
make  it,  and  it  wasn’t  in  the  heart  of 
Robert  E.  Lee,  who  walked  for  five 
years  on  his  college  campus  and  never 
said  one  word  of  recrimination  against 
the  North  or  allowed  one  word  to  be 
incorporated  in  the  courses,  nor  permit¬ 
ted  one  word  to  be  ^ken  in  his  pres¬ 
ence.  Recrimination  was  in  the  little 
souls,  who  had  a  smattering  of  informa¬ 
tion,  but  whose  education  was  not 
thorough  enough  to  include  the  proce¬ 
dures  of  comprehension. 

And  our  education  today  may  go 
back  to  that  constant,  that  undeviating 
contribution,  because  that  is  the  only 
thing  that  will  set  up  for  us  a  critique 
trustworthy  and  adequate  in  the  face  of 
propaganda  that  plays  upon  us  in  al¬ 
most  unbelievable  force. 

There  is  another  constant  by  which 
we  may  bring  our  education  somewhat 
more  forcefully  into  line  with  socially 
desirable  ends,  but  I  hardly  know  how 
to  give  it  a  caption.  I  think,  however, 
we  may  call  it  the  capacity  for  devo¬ 
tion.  I  have  gone  into  a  very  broad 
generality  there,  and  I  wish  someone 
would  help  me  sharpen  it. 

But  we  have  actually  made  our  edu¬ 
cation  very  selfish.  We  have  empha¬ 
sized  the  enlargement  of  personal  com¬ 
petence,  as  I  have  called  it,  until  we 
have  made  for  the  young  people  an  en¬ 
tirely  selfish  approach.  You  invite  me, 
if  you  would  be  gracious  enough,  to 
come  to  speak  to  your  high  school  and 
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tell  those  boys  and  girls  to  go  on  to 
college.  What  do  I  tell  them?  I  say, 
“You  boys  and  girls  must  go  on  to  col¬ 
lege.  If  you  do,  you  will  earn  more 
money  than  you  would  if  you  do  not  go 
to  college,  you  will  wear  white  collars, 
and  you  may  get  your  name  in  Who’s 
Who.”  Therefore  they  go  to  college  in 
order  to  get  more  salary,  white  collars, 
and  appear  in  Who’s  Who. 

When  they  have  been  out  of  college 
twenty-five  years  we  make  a  survey. 
This  is  the  kind  of  college  we  have: 
Our  doctors  are  earning  $4100  a  year, 
and  our  lawyers  are  earning  $4600  a 
year,  and  our  preachers  are  earning 
$3200  a  year,  and  our  school  teachers 
are  earning  $900  a  year.  By  their  fruits 
ye  shall  know  them. 

Here  we  are,  and  what  have  we  done? 
We  have  driven  home,  both  coming  and 
going;  we  have  looked,  before  and  after, 
upon  an  education  that  is  entirely  an 
avenue  of  self-aggrandizement  for  chil¬ 
dren  capable  of  walking  the  avenue.  In¬ 
evitably  that  must  be  true.  But  we  have 
done  something  more  than  that.  We 
have  been  both  destructive  and  un¬ 
happily  constructive.  We  have  formed 
in  our  youth  certain  tendencies  toward 
self-aggrandizement,  and  we  have  de¬ 
stroyed  in  them  the  foundations  of  a 
great  faith,  and  the  capacities  of  a  great 
enthusiasm. 

1  hope  I  am  not  diverging  too  far 
from  discussions  of  curriculum  and  en¬ 
trance  requirements  when  I  say  that  my 
feeling  is  we  have  gone  very  far  in  that 
direction.  I  have  watched  boys  come 
to  my  own  campus,  and  I  have  seen  the 
expression  change  in  a  way  that  is  a 
record  in  lineament  of  life’s  supreme 
tragedy.  I  have  seen  them  come  and  be 
bewildered  first  by  sincere  doubt  in  the 
face  of  great  mystery,  and  then  some 
smart,  young  sophisticate,  who  com¬ 
passes  that  mystery  in  a  couple  of  wise¬ 
cracks  which  he  rolls  together  like  a 


pair  of  dice,  changes  the  expression 
permanently  on  my  young  boy’s  face. 
The  emotional  fires  die  out  of  his  soul, 
and  the  little  candles  that  were  lit  be¬ 
fore  the  altars  of  his  faith  are  ex¬ 
tinguished  one  by  one;  the  light  upon 
his  brow  goes  out  as  suddenly  as  the 
loveliness  of  a  sunset  yields  itself  to 
night.  The  foundations  of  a  faith  are 
gone,  and  the  capacities  for  enthusiasm 
have  been  crippled,  if  not  paralyzed. 

We  take  him  into  our  study  of  his¬ 
tory.  Again,  we  adopt  the  sophisticated 
air,  as  if  somehow  sophistication  and 
knowledge  were  inseparable,  and  we  say 
to  him,  “We  ought  to  do  a  little  first- 
class  debunking  here.  George  Washing¬ 
ton  was  really  the  leader  of  a  movement 
to  obtain  a  more  liberal  market  for 
American  products  than  the  British  reg¬ 
ulations  at  that  moment  admitted; 
Abraham  Lincoln  was  an  instrument  in 
the  hands  of  the  Northern  capitalists 
who  did  not  want  the  competition  of 
what  they  thought  was  unpaid  labor; 
Robert  £.  Lee  was  but  a  tool  in  the 
hands  of  some  Southern  men  who  wore 
the  mask  of  planters  but  really  wanted 
to  sell  slaves  all  over  the  south;  and 
Woodrow  Wilson  coined  felicitous 
phrases  that  hypnotized  us  so  that  we 
would  go  into  war  to  get  back  some 
money  that  we  had  lent  over  there.” 

The  boy  comes  out  presently.  He  has 
heard  every  national  motive  ridiculed 
and  seen  them  poached  with  the  pin 
pricks  of  cynicism.  For  him  all  na¬ 
tional  ideals  have  been  marked  with 
the  scorn  of  sophistry  and  he  comes  out 
again  into  this  complacent  and  almost 
irredeemable  selfishness.  That  kind  of 
an  education  is  not  enough;  it  is  not 
enough  for  any  life;  when  times  of  crisis 
come,  like  this,  it  is  singularly  deficient. 

I  met  last  fall  a  professor  from  the 
University  of  Paris.  As  we  walked  away 
from  a  meeting  in  New  York  City,  he 
said  to  me  quite  casually  something 
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that  has  stayed  in  my  mind  tremen¬ 
dously.  He  said,  “You  know,  the 
greatest  misfortune  of  this  militariza¬ 
tion  in  Europe  today  is  its  effect  upon 
the  college  or  the  preparatory  school 
boys.  Of  course,  the  fact  that  they  are 
called  every  now  and  then  to  some  drill 
or  military  concentration  point  shatters 
all  their  academic  routines,  but  that  is 
not  the  main  thing.  The  trouble  is,  the 
boys  over  there  have  come  under  a 
great  conviction  that  they  won’t  live  to 
be  twenty-five  years  old.  They  will  be 
shot  off  the  face  of  the  earth  within  the 
next  few  years,  and  why  should  they  go 
through  the  little  pressures,  pettinesses 
of  pedagogical  pedantry,  when  just  be¬ 
yond  them  they  are  going  off  the  brink? 
Pessimism  has  fallen  like  a  blight  on 
their  spirits,  and  they  find  only  the  out¬ 
let  of  some  kind  of  degenerative  epicur- 
ianism,  or  they  encase  themselves  in 
hardened  fatalism  and  call  it  a  day.” 

In  our  own  country,  I  sometimes 
think  we  have  that  tendency.  Indeed, 
on  the  few  rare  privileges  when  I  have 
been  granted  an  opportunity  to  get  into 
the  inner  soul  of  an  American  boy,  I 
think  I  have  discovered  something  like 
that  settling  on  him.  If  I  had  to  define 
this  generation,  I  would  say  that  for 
all  their  bravado,  and  for  all  the  smile 
upon  their  faces,  this  generation  is  grip¬ 
ped  by  fear,  and  God  in  heaven  knows 
they  can’t  be  blamed.  This  impossible 
jitterbug  business  is  a  nervous  reaction 
in  those  whose  inner  souls  are  burdened 
in  a  way  that  you  and  I,  in  the  com¬ 
fortable  security  of  gray  hairs,  do  not 
know. 

These  youths  come  to  you,  and  what 
are  you  going  to  tell  them?  Shall  you 
say,  “Yes,  we  have  perfected  scientifi¬ 
cally  an  amazing  array  of  instruments 
so  that  death  will  be  so  much  more 
certain  than  it  would  be  before”?  That 
is  not  very  comfortable.  Shall  you  say 
to  them,  “We  have  mastered  the  radio 


now  so  that  a  demagog  in  one  country 
can  probably  excite  the  people  in  an¬ 
other  country”?  Oh,  no,  nothing  like 
that. 

What  can  we  say  to  them?  We  will 
be  as  optimistic  as  possible  and  say,  “I 
don’t  think  it  is  as  bad  as  you  expect 
but  however  bad  it  is,  pessimism  can’t 
help  it.”  Then  we  should  be  able  to  say 
that  the  whole  effort  of  our  education 
has  been  to  show  them  that  the  fulfill¬ 
ment  of  life  is  in  something  better  than 
personal  security  or  personal  success; 
the  fulfillment  of  life  and  its  happiness 
is  to  be  found  in  the  capacity  to  enlist 
in  some  great  cause  or,  shall  we  say,  in 
a  socially  desirable  end?  It  should  be 
the  challenge  of  our  education  to  give 
them  a  foundation  of  something  to  be¬ 
lieve,  something  that  they  can  stand  on 
while  they  reach  high  for  those  things 
that  are,  not  yet  within  their  apprehen¬ 
sion. 

I  do  not  wish  to  close  on  a  plane  of 
sentimental  hyperbole,  but  I  venture  to 
cite  the  finest  definition  of  patriotism  I 
have  ever  heard. 

You  remember  when  England  enlisted 
in  the  World  War  it  dawned  on  a  cer¬ 
tain  man  that  England,  girded  safely  by 
the  encircling  seas  for  one  thousand 
years,  was  in  danger,  he  enlisted  and 
gave  his  all,  went  on  the  expedition  to 
the  Dardanelles,  and  died,  and  was 
buried  not  very  far  from  the  place 
Sappho  loved  so  deeply.  Not  long  be¬ 
fore  he  died,  he  wrote  the  little  poem 
which  is  the  finest  definition  of  patriot¬ 
ism  I  have  ever  heard,  and  something 
more;  and  it  is  the  something  more  at 
this  moment  that  engages  me. 

If  I  should  die,  think  only  this  of  me: 

That  there’s  some  comer  of  a  foreign  field 
That  is  forever  England.  There  shall  be 

In  that  rich  earth  a  richer  dust  concealed; 

A  dust  whom  England  bore,  shaped,  made 
aware. 
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Gave,  once  her  flowers  to  love,  her  ways  to 
roam; 

A  body  of  England’s,  breathing  English  air, 
Washed  by  the  rivers,  blest  by  suns  of  home. 

And  think,  this  heart,  all  evil  shed  away, 

A  pulse  in  the  eternal  mind,  no  less 
Gives  somewhere  back  the  thoughts  by 
England  given; 

Patriotism  can  go  no  further  than 
that.  “When  I  die,”  he  said,  “Don’t  put 
a  slab  on  my  grave  reading  ‘Here  lies  a 
little  Rupert  Brooke,’  but  ‘Here  lies  a 
little  bit  of  England.*  ” 

Beyond  patriotism  there  is  something 
else  in  that  poem.  That  is  the  fulfill¬ 
ment  of  life.  No  man  is  concerned 
greatly  by  fear,  no  man  is  concerned 
greatly  by  his  personal  security  when 
anything  like  such  a  passicm  lays  hold 
upon  him.  It  is  only  when  we  have  been 


able  to  brmg  men  into  that  kind  of  an 
allegiance,  into  that  kind  of  enthusiasm 
that  any  socially  desirable  end,  from  the 
Community  Chest  campaign  to  the  sal¬ 
vation  of  the  world,  has  ever  been  made 
possible. 

And  it  is  only  in  education  that  gives 
men,  not  necessarily  one  enthusiasm, 
but  the  capacity  for  such  an  enthusiasm 
that  in  the  final  analysis  shall  serve  this 
nation  and  make  the  world  a  little  safer 
for  those  who  walk  in  fear  today.  It  is 
as  true  in  education;  nay,  sometimes 
I  think  it  is  more  true  that  only  those 
who  lose  their  lives  shall  gain  them.  And 
that  is  the  final  constant,  undeviating  as 
the  stars  upon  which,  in  these  troubled 
days,  we  educators  might  chart  a  course 
of  our  purposes. 


PROFESSIONAL  EDUCATION  IN  PHYSICAL  EDUCATION^ 

D.  Oberteuffer 
The  Ohio  State  University 

At  the  request  of  the  Commission  on  The  information  in  this  report  has 
Higher  Institutions  a  survey  of  physical  been  obtained  from  over  seventy-five 


education  on  the  college  level  among  a 
selected  group  of  institutions  of  the 
North  Central  Association  was  con¬ 
ducted  in  January  and  February  of 
1939.  The  data  from  this  survey  form 
the  basis  for  this  rep>ort,  which  attempts 
“to  discover  present  conditions  and  to 
indicate  possible  trends  for  the  improve¬ 
ment  of  professional  courses  in  physical 
education.” 

There  are  ninety-four  colleges  and 
universities  within  the  Association  offer¬ 
ing  a  Bachelor’s  degree  in  physical  edu¬ 
cation.  I  do  not  know  how  many  other 
institutions  are  offering  physical  educa¬ 
tion  as  a  minor  subject  only,  but  it  is 
quite  evident  that  an  ample  number  of 
colleges  are  preparing  personnel  in  this 
field.  In  a  conference  with  the  Secretary 
of  the  Commission  it  was  decided  to 
sample  ten  of  these  ninety-four  institu¬ 
tions  and  to  study  as  best  we  could  each 
curriculum  and  the  internal  forces 
which  give  it  life.  These  ten,  scattered 
geographically  over  eight  states,  com¬ 
prise  two  “private”  universities,  two 
state  universities,  three  state  teachers 
colleges,  and  three  private  liberal  arts 
colleges. 

In  addition  to  the  ten  institutions 
visited  ten  more  were  invited  to  send  us 
their  bulletins  for  study  and  to  respond 
by  letter  to  certain  large  questions  con¬ 
cerning  the  trends  as  they  saw  them  in 
physical  education.  Of  these  ten,  replies 
were  had  from  six. 

1  An  address  delivered  before  the  Associate 
March,  1939. — The  Editor. 


persons  who  were  interviewed  or  writ¬ 
ten  to  during  the  survey.  It  should  also 
be  noted  that  the  general  form  and  style 
of  this  report  has  been  patterned  after 
one  presented  to  the  Association  by 
Dean  Spencer  *  in  1937. 

It  was  not  the  purpose  of  this  survey 
to  gather  statistics.  Hence,  such  matters 
as  the  number  of  major  students,  the 
number  of  credit  hours  given  for  this 
course  or  that,  or  the  size  of  play  fields 
available  receive  scant  attention.  Al¬ 
though  occasionally  such  quantitative 
data  are  helpful  in  judging  merit,  we 
were  more  concerned  with  ideas,  with 
purposes  and  directions,  with  good  work 
well  done,  or  with  opportunities  missed; 
and  it  is  in  these  terms  that  the  report 
has  been  prepared.  To  obtain  any  such 
qualitative  findings  it  was  necessary  to 
talk  with  people  who  know  something 
about  physical  education.  Thus  a  typi¬ 
cal  day’s  schedule  would  involve  (a)  a 
long  conference  with  the  person  or  per¬ 
sons  directly  in  charge  of  teacher  prep¬ 
aration  in  physical  education;  (b)  a 
shorter  conference  with  the  person  in 
charge  of  education;  (c)  an  interview 
with  the  member  of  the  faculty  know¬ 
ing  most  about  the  organic  sciences 
studied  by  physical  education  students; 
and  (d)  a  similar  interview  with  the  so¬ 
cial  scientist  in  the  same  relative  posi¬ 
tion.  In  nearly  every  case  certain  gen- 

*W.  H.  Spencer,  “Business  Administration  in 
the  College  of  Liberal  Arts  and  the  Teachers 
College,”  North  Central  Association  Quar¬ 
terly,  XII  (January,  1938). 
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eral  matters  were  discussed  with  the 
president;  and  occasionally  a  confer¬ 
ence  was  had  with  a  dean  of  the  col¬ 
lege.  In  all  instances  special  matters 
were  discussed  with  certain  staff  mem¬ 
bers  and,  of  course,  facilities  and  equip¬ 
ment  in  each  instance  was  noted. 

In  a  survey  and  report  of  this  kind  it 
is  inevitable  that  a  certain  amount  of 
personal  bias  will  enter.  There  are, 
naturally,  conflicting  ideas  held  as  to 
the  best  way  to  train  teachers  of  physi¬ 
cal  education;  where  such  conflicts  are 
noted  I  shall  try  to  report  the  nature 
of  the  differences  and  indicate  how 
such  conflicts  might  well  be  resolved. 
Despite  certain  difficulties  in  presenta¬ 
tion,  the  attempt  will  be  made  to  or¬ 
ganize  the  report  around  the  following 
major  issues: 


1.  What  is  the  nature  and  purpose  of  the 
professional  curriculum  in  physical  education? 
This  involves,  of  course,  some  consideration 
of  its  origins,  its  range  and  content,  its  rela¬ 
tion  to  health  education,  its  related  minor 
fields  and  the  extent  to  which  performance  or 
activity  skills  are  included  for  credit. 

2.  What  place  do  and  should  the  biological 
sciences  have  in  the  training  of  a  physical 
education  teacher? 

3.  What  function  can  and  do  the  social 
sciences  perform? 

4.  What  relationships  are  there  between 
training  in  physical  education  and  the  courses 
in  physical  education? 

5.  How  is  the  professional  curriculum  in 
physical  education  administered? 

6.  What  kind  of  students  are  found  in 
physical  education?  What  kind  of  personnel 
program  has  been  developed  for  them? 

7.  What  are  the  basic  purposes  and  direc¬ 
tions  which  may  be  recognized  in  the  modem 
training  of  a  physical  education  teacher? 


THE  CURRICULUM 


Apparently  two  conceptions  are  held 
concerning  the  origins  and  nature  of  the 
professional  curriculum  in  physical  edu¬ 
cation.  There  are  those  who  recognize 
that  it  had  its  roots  in  an  attempt  to  de¬ 
velop  teachers  capable  of  extending  the 
activity  program  into  the  schools  so  as 
to  make  a  sound  contribution  to  the  in¬ 
tegrative  development  of  a  growing  boy 
or  girl.  These  people  see  the  activities 
as  helpful  to  organic  and  social  growth. 
They  hold  that  a  program  of  sport, 
games,  rhythms,  and  other  forms  of 
motor  expression  contribute  not  merely 
to  the  physical  but  to  the  entire  psycho¬ 
somatic  development  of  any  individual. 
They  believe  that  every  boy  and  girl, 
skilled  or  unskilled,  handicapped  or  nor¬ 
mal,  has  a  right  to  an  education  through 
play  and  motor  activities,  whether  on 
the  play-field  or  in  the  gymnasium;  and, 
hence,  many  of  the  curricula  studied 
represent  several  decades  of  strenuous 
effort  to  develop  this  concept  into  a 
workable  program. 


Others,  however,  believe  that  the  cur¬ 
riculum  originated  for  less  commendable 
reasons.  Some  developed  their  curricu¬ 
lum  quite  frankly  “so  that  varsity  ath¬ 
letes  could  get  certificates  to  teach” 
when  competition  is  over.  Others  did  so 
because  “the  state  department  requires 
us  to  have  these  particular  eighteen 
hours.”  Another  knew  of  no  reason  at 
all  why  the  curriculum  developed  nor 
what  it  contained.  This  second  group  is, 
of  course,  a  small  but  irritating  minor¬ 
ity.  It  impedes  the  efforts  of  the  former, 
which  is  working  faithfully  to  develop 
the  possibilities  of  physical  education  so 
that  it  may  make  a  real  contribution  to 
the  well-rounded  development  of  every 
student. 

Many  of  these  curricula  began  to 
take  shape  in  the  twenties.  The  earliest 
studied,  however,  originated  in  1893 
and  the  most  recent  one  was  started  in 
1934.  Unfortunately,  there  was  no  dis¬ 
cernible  evidence  that  this  latter  one  had 
profited  from  the  forty-six  years  of  ex- 
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periencel  Some  curricula  were  devel¬ 
oped  as  pioneer  movements;  that  is, 
there  were  no  such  training  depart¬ 
ments  in  their  state  and  the  local  people 
felt  that  physical  education  should  be 
introduced  into  the  lower  schools.  The 
college  was  believed  to  have  a  respon¬ 
sibility  to  train  teachers  who  could 
“improve  the  health”  or  “give  training 
in  leisure  activities”  or  even  “improve 
the  posture”  of  young  children.  To 
many,  however,  the  precise  reasons  why 
the  professional  curriculum  came  into 
being  are  unknown. 

PURPOSE 

Some  variance  of  purpose  is  found  in 
these  colleges,  variations  due  to  differ¬ 
ences  in  constituencies  and  differences  in 
staff  training  and  numbers.  The  depart¬ 
ments  visited  varied  from  one  with 
thirty  staff  members,  including  three 
Ph.D’s  and  two  physicians,  to  another 
of  three  members,  all  working  towards 
their  M.A.  There  is  no  reason  to  expect 
all  these  departments  to  have  the  same 
practical  purposes  in  mind.  The  smaller 
departments  are  content  to  produce 
teachers  of  physical  education  who  are 
qualified  only  to  develop  an  extensive 
program  for  all  students  and  to  coach 
the  athletic  teams.  Other  departments 
add  the  school  program  of  health  edu¬ 
cation.  Still  others  are  introducing 
courses  in  “recreation”  so  as  to  make 
the  physical  education  teacher  a  more 
useful  member  of  a  community.  Some 
of  the  larger  colleges  give  in  addition 
training  in  therapeutic  gymnastics  or 
“correctives.”  The  purp)oses  of  these 
curricula  are  influenced  by  both  practi¬ 
cal  and  theoretical  considerations. 
Hence,  there  is  no  standard  curriculum. 


tion.  It  has  been  called  “a  haven  of 
refuge  for  athletes,”  or  “the  biggest  pipe 
course  in  college.”  Some  think  that 
when  a  weak  student  has  exhausted  all 
other  possibilities  he  can  major  in  physi¬ 
cal  education  because  all  one  needs  there 
are  arms  and  legs  and  good  intentions  1 
Are  the  standards  really  so  low  as  to 
warrant  these  suspicions  regarding  the 
curriculum? 

In  some  places  undoubtedly  the  as¬ 
persions  are  fully  merited.  By  and  large, 
however,  the  four-year  program  in  phys¬ 
ical  education  is  a  substantial  educa¬ 
tional  experience  equipping  young  men 
and  women  for  useful  service  in  schools 
and  communities.  They  are  receiving 
basic  training  in  human  biology  and 
social  problems,  a  combination  given  to 
no  other  single  group.  They  are  becom¬ 
ing  qualified  to  teach  and  to  organize 
broad  activity  programs  adapted  to  all 
ages  and  ranging  from  the  supervision 
of  playgrounds  to  the  development  of  a 
football  team.  In  addition  they  are 
studying  the  principles  and  administra¬ 
tive  practices  of  a  rather  complex  cur¬ 
riculum. 

The  scope  of  these  curricula  depend, 
of  course,  upon  the  objectives  of  the  in¬ 
dividual  department.  If  it  tries  to  edu¬ 
cate  students  who  can  teach  the  broad 
activity  program  to  all  ages,  coach  ath¬ 
letic  teams,  develop  health  instruction, 
cooperate  in  health  programs  with 
physicians  and  nurses,  organize  some 
recreation  in  the  community,  teach  in 
one  or  more  other  areas,  and  contribute 
in  general  to  the  life  of  the  school,  then 
the  curriculum  will  be  a  full  one  indeed. 

Wherever  this  whole  job  is  attempted 
the  curriculum  may  become  entirely  too 
heavy  for  the  good  of  the  students;  yet 
most  departments  which  desire  to  be¬ 
come  something  more  than  mere  coach¬ 
ing  schools  are  tempted  to  overdevelop 
their  programs.  The  physical  education 


RANGE  AND  CONTENT 

Many  things  have  been  said  about 
the  four-year  course  in  physical  educa¬ 
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curriculum  in  most  institutions  is  not  a 
snap  course.  In  those  relatively  few  col¬ 
leges  where  its  primary  purpose  is  to 
maintain  the  eligibility  of  varsity  ath¬ 
letes  or  where  it  is  the  result  of  well- 
intentioned  stupidity  it  should  be  im¬ 
proved  or  abolished. 

Table  I  is  a  comparative  analysis  of 
all  the  curricula  studied.  The  diversity 
of  courses  and  course  names  made  any 
grouping  difficult.  It  is  obvious,  further¬ 
more,  that  such  a  table  can  indicate 
only  quantitative  differences.  However 
important  these  may  be,  variations  in 
quality  are  even  more  significant.  Some 
of  these  essential  characteristics  are  con¬ 
sidered  in  the  following  paragraphs. 

THE  BIOLOGICAL  SCIENCES 

The  strength  of  any  curriculum  in 
physical  education  can  be  judged  by  the 
quality  of  its  biological  sciences.  All 
twenty  institutions  require  courses  in 
human  anatomy  and  physiology  in  ad¬ 
dition  to  beginning  zoology.  After  that 
they  separate.  Bacteriology,  genetics, 
nutrition,  and  kinesiology,  in  varied 
amounts,  account  for  the  variation  in 
hours  seen  in  Table  I.  The  issue  in  all 
cases,  however,  is  their  functionalism. 
The  course  must  contribute  vital  and 
meaningful  knowledge  regarding  the 
capabilities  of  the  human  organism  and 
how  it  grows  and  develops.  In  one  col¬ 
lege,  for  example,  half  the  time  of  one 
course  is  spent  on  the  origins,  insertions, 
and  actions  of  muscles — a  survival  of 
an  older  day  when  the  physical  educa¬ 
tionist  was  supposed  to  be  only  an 
orthopedist. 

Since  not  all  anatomy  courses  are 
thus  taught,  two  questions  were  asked 
of  those  in  charge  of  the  biological  sci¬ 
ence  courses  regarding  their  purpose  and 
content:  “What  do  you  teach  the  phys¬ 
ical  education  student  that  is  useful  to 
him?”  and  “What  do  you  think  the 


physical  education  student  should  know 
about  the  human  organism?”  The  re¬ 
sponses  indicate  that  pretty  generally 
in  the  courses  following  freshman  zool¬ 
ogy  the  physical  education  student  is 
expected  to  know  something  about  the 
endocrine  relationships  to  growth  and 
behavior,  the  nature  and  effect  of  fa¬ 
tigue  processes,  tissue  deviations,  nature 
of  muscle  tissue  and  its  phylogenetic 
relationship  to  the  viscera  and  the  nerv¬ 
ous  system,  elimination,  infective  proc¬ 
esses,  and  the  relation  of  focal  points  to 
develqjment,  tension,  muscle  injury  and 
strain,  functional  changes  by  age  groups, 
basic  characteristics  of  protoplasm, 
cardiac  development  and  behavior, 
relation  of  muscles  and  heart  to  drugs 
and  cold  and  training  procedures,  res¬ 
piration  and  breathing  controls,  metab¬ 
olism  and  the  training  table,  weight  re¬ 
duction,  the  balanced  diet,  the  distinction 
between  science  and  quackery,  signs  of 
normal  good  health,  and,  most  significant 
of  all,  the  organic  communion  of  “mind” 
and  “body.”  These  are  the  things  which 
biologists  in  all  ten  colleges  believed 
phjrsical  education  teachers  should  know. 
Biologists  believe  enthusiastically  that 
physical  education  can  make  a  rich  con¬ 
tribution  to  the  life  of  growing  children. 
Information  regarding  the  origin,  inser¬ 
tion,  and  action  of  any  given  muscle  is  un¬ 
important  compared  with  the  knowledge 
that  muscle  fatigue  is  relieved  better  by 
slight  movement  than  by  complete  rest. 
Physical  education  courses  in  kinesiology 
and  muscle  anatomy  (with  dissection) 
need  to  be  scrutinized  for  useless  informa¬ 
tion  which  is  retarding  the  trend  towards 
a  functional  human  biology. 

This  trend  is  seen  everywhere.  Seven 
of  the  ten  colleges  visited  have  classes 
open  only  to  physical-education  students. 
Thus  anatomy  and  physiology  are 
brought  to  bear  directly  on  problems  in 
physical  education.  Although  one  college 
has  had  special  sections  in  all  of  its 
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sciences,  even  physics  and  bacteriology, 
since  1915,  this  movement  is  new  for  the 
most  part.  The  trend  indicates  the  dis¬ 
appearance  of  “medical-school”  or  “gen¬ 
eral”  anatomy  and  physiology  for  physi¬ 
cal  education  teachers. 

In  most  places  where  the  functional 
approach  has  been  developed  interde¬ 
partmental  conferences  of  a  mutually 
helpful  nature  have  taken  place.  Where 
such  conferences  are  not  held,  the  spe¬ 
cial  section  is  little  better  than  the  former 
pre-medical  class.  It  does  not  do  merely 
to  set  up  a  special  section.  Biologists 
generally  welcome  suggestions  from 
physical  education ;  and  if  physical  edu¬ 
cation  departments  will  study  the  field, 
put  down  on  paper  the  kind  and  amount 
of  information  which  their  students 
should  know,  carry  these  suggestions  to 
the  science  departments  and  talk  them 
over,  they  can  make  progress.  Biologists 
and  chemists  generally  have  good  ideas 
about  physical  education;  in  fact,  some 
of  them  know  more  about  physical  educa¬ 
tion  than  certain  physical  educationists. 
All  the  biologists  interviewed  thought 
that  physical  education  should  include 
a  wide  variety  of  activities  chosen  on  the 
basis  of  suitability  to  age,  sex,  and  physi¬ 
cal  condition  and  taught  to  all  with  due 
regard  to  individual  differences.  Without 
exception  the  biologists  frowned  upon 
programs  consisting  solely  of  basketball 
or  football.  They  expressed  hearty  dis¬ 
approval  of  pushing  these  sports  into  the 
elementary  grades,  and  they  showed  their 
disapproval  of  the  typical  varsity  squads’ 
monopoly  of  time,  space,  staff,  and 
money.  In  at  least  three  instances  the 
biologists  believed  that  a  properly  taught 
program  of  physical  education  is  our 
most  important  agency  for  the  develop¬ 
ment  and  preservation  of  biological  fit¬ 
ness  in  this  age  of  labor-saving  technol¬ 
ogy. 

In  this  connection  one  unusual  and  ex¬ 
tremely  hopeful  program  should  be  men¬ 


tioned  specifically.  The  University  of 
Minnesota  has  established  a  physiological 
research  laboratory  created  and  paid  for 
by  the  Department  of  Physical  Educa¬ 
tion  but  housed  in  the  Department  of 
Physiology.  Its  functions  are  to  investi¬ 
gate  the  physiology  of  exercise,  to  pro¬ 
vide  a  coordinated  program  of  study  in 
laboratory  science,  and  to  train  people 
in  research  technique  in  physiology. 
Funds  for  this  laboratory  were  trans¬ 
ferred  from  the  athletic  gate  receipts, 
the  project  to  date  having  cost  upwards 
of  $30,000.  It  gives  every  indication  of 
being  an  outstanding  success  and  will  give 
the  University  of  Minnesota  a  position  of 
scientific  leadership  in  this  field. 

Those  in  charge  of  physical  education 
curricula  should  see  to  it  that  these  hours 
in  the  sciences  are  used  profitably.  As  he 
teaches  the  pivot,  a  basket  bail  coach  may 
not  need  to  know  about  continuous  mem¬ 
branes  or  muscle  fibrils — but  if  he  does 
have  such  knowledge,  he  will  be  less 
likely  to  allow  a  boy  with  a  streptococcic 
throat  to  play,  and  he  will  not  expect  his 
boys  to  “work  out”  their  soreness  and 
stiffness.  The  teacher  who  is  unfamiliar 
with  individual  differences,  who  does  not 
know  the  effects  of  disturbed  or  denied 
sleep  on  the  capacity  for  athletic  training, 
and  who  fails  to  cooperate  with  physi¬ 
cians  in  administering  the  program  is  not 
a  proper  teacher  of  physical  education. 

THE  SOCIAL  SCIENCES 

The  sociology,  history,  economics,  and 
political  science  required  of  physical  edu¬ 
cation  students  need  to  be  vitalized.  The 
survey  showed  that  these  courses  are  not 
very  helpful  even  though  the  professors 
of  the  social  sciences  realize  what  social 
problems  physical  education  teachers 
should  know  about  and  how  important 
physical  education  is  as  a  social  force. 
The  professors  know  these  things  but 
they  do  not  teach  them.  For  example, 
three  sociologists  believe  firmly  that  the 
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physical  education  student  should  under* 
stand  the  origins  and  nature  of  the  leisure 
problem  in  our  society,  should  know 
about  penal  institutions  and  the  p>ossi- 
hilities  of  a  physical  education  program 
for  social  therapy,  should  appreciate  the 
ways  our  social  order  operates  to  exclude 
many  from  its  advantages,  and  should 
certainly  realize  clearly  how  the  game  or 
play  experience  in  strengthening  the  re¬ 
spect  for  personality  can  help  to  preserve 
the  democratic  way  of  life.  Yet  all  these 
matters  were  neglected  in  the  social  sci¬ 
ence  courses  studied  by  physical  educa¬ 
tion  students. 

Noteworthy  were  the  feelings  of  three 
prominent  sociologists  on  this  point. 
They  were  ready  to  admit  that  the  physi¬ 
cal  education  program  can  create  group 
discipline,  develop  a  cooperative  per¬ 
sonality,  contribute  to  national  solidarity 
and  enhance  each  person’s  stock  of  re¬ 
sources  for  joy  and  happiness.  However, 
these  ideas  seldom  appeared  in  the 
courses  themselves. 

In  some  colleges  a  requirement,  say  of 
eight  hours,  is  set  up  and  the  student  may 
choose  two  4-hour  courses  in  history, 
economics,  political  science,  or  sociology. 
This  is  tantamount  to  saying,  “We  don’t 
know  why  social  sciences  are  important, 
hut  we  know  they  are;  therefore  go  elect 
eight  hours’  worth.”  In  other  colleges  the 
social  sciences  are  merely  handy  subjects 
with  which  to  complete  a  teaching  minor. 
What  is  obviously  needed  is  a  clear  state¬ 
ment  of  the  objectives  of  the  American 
way  of  life,  a  review  of  the  objectives  of 
physical  education  as  they  relate  to  these, 
a  program  of  study  which  will  reveal  the 
social  problems  retarding  the  attainment 
of  these  objectives,  and  then  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  develop  physical  education  pro¬ 
grams  aimed  to  remedy  these  social  prob¬ 
lems.  Many  sociologists  consider  physical 
education  in  its  larger,  more  extensive 
aspects  as  one  of  the  social  sciences,  or 
at  least  a  socio-biological  science.  The 


rank  and  file  in  physical  education  today 
fail  to  make  physical  education  a  social 
force  in  society.  Too  many  indeed  are  ig¬ 
norant  of  any  relationship  between  physi¬ 
cal  education  activities  properly  taught 
and  good  citizenship. 

THE  MAJOR  FIELD 

Ordinarily  a  wide  variety  of  courses 
is  found  in  physical  and  health  education. 
The  sixteen  colleges  analyzed  are  typical 
in  this  respect.  A  few  years  ago  a  national 
study  reported  some  five  hundred  differ¬ 
ent  names  given  to  courses  offered  in  this 
field.  The  sixteen  colleges  in  this  study 
used  236  different  names.  Hence,  the 
difficulties  faced  in  preparing  Table  I 
were  great.  One  college,  for  example,  calls 
a  course  devoted  to  techniques  of  teach¬ 
ing  certain  activities  “Advanced  Practi¬ 
cal  Activities,”  another  entitles  it,  “The 
Teaching  of  Physical  Education,”  and 
a  third  designates  the  same  thing 
“Theory  and  Practice  of  Physical  Educa¬ 
tion.”  But  most  courses  can  be  grouped 
into  certain  roughly  defined  categories. 

1.  Nearly  every  curriculum  will  have 
a  course  in  “Principles  and  Administra¬ 
tion  of  Physical  Education.”  One  college 
offers  3  hours  in  this  group;  another  ii 
hours.  The  average  was  about  6  hours, 
divided  equally  between  principles  and 
administration.  Where  more  than  6  hours 
are  offered,  the  excess  is  usually  devoted 
to  courses  in  the  history  of  physical  edu¬ 
cation  or  various  specializations  in  ad¬ 
ministration.  It  would,  in  passing,  be  in¬ 
teresting  to  know  whether  there  is  evolv¬ 
ing  a  set  of  principles  of  physical  educa¬ 
tion  which  are  based  upon  the  study  of 
man  in  American  society. 

2.  Another  important  group  of  courses 
is  that  pertaining  to  the  activity  skills 
and  the  techniques  of  teaching  them.  If 
the  coaching  of  sports  be  added  to  these 
activity  courses,  26  semester  hours  are 
given  to  this  work  in  one  department  and 
only  8  in  another.  These  courses  are  no 
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doubt  the  source  of  much  of  the  suspicion 
regarding  the  academic  standing  of  the 
physical  education  curriculum.  As  one 
college  president  put  it,  “There  is  one  big 
weakness  in  the  physical  education  cur¬ 
riculum.  Academic  credit  must  not  be 
given  for  learning  simple  activity  skills.” 
Some  of  these  courses  are  as  follows: 
“Elementary  Folk  Dancing,”  “Activity 
Courses  for  Men,”  “Theory  and  Practice 
of  Play,”  “The  Coaching  of  Athletic 
Sports,”  “The  Technique  of  Teaching 
Swimming.”  Skepticism  on  the  part  of 
other  professors  regarding  the  integrity 
of  these  courses  was  widespread. 

Not  all  the  courses  in  this  group  are  of 
the  same  nature.  Some  are  intended  to 
teach  the  professional  student  how  to  per¬ 
form  a  skill  himself — how  to  do  some¬ 
thing,  e.g.,  “Activity  Courses  for  Men.” 
Others,  like  “The  Technique  of  Teaching 
Swimming,”  are  intended  to  train  him 
how  to  teach  an  activity,  and  they  are 
distinctly  professionalized  courses.  Fre¬ 
quently,  of  course,  one  finds  both  the  per¬ 
formance  and  the  technique  of  teaching 
elements  in  the  same  course,  as  in  “The 
Theory  and  Practice  of  Football.” 

It  is  perfectly  apparent  to  all  that  a 
well-trained  and  able  physical  education 
teacher  must  possess  skills  and  tech¬ 
niques  in  a  wide  range  of  activities.  A 
good  teacher  must  be  a  versatile  per¬ 
former  as  well  as  an  understanding  and 
skillful  teacher,  and  it  takes  time  to  reach 
this  stage.  Physical  education  makes  no 
apology  for  this  situation.  Teachers  must 
be  skillful  on  the  playfield,  in  the  gym¬ 
nasium,  or  in  the  natatorium — but  ac¬ 
ademic  credit  need  not  be  given  for  every 
clock  hour  spent  in  acquiring  such  skills. 
One  college,  as  well  as  one  or  two  others 
not  in  our  survey,  has  solved  this  problem 
by  separating  performance  skill  from 
teaching  skill.  Of  course,  it  can  not  be 
done  entirely,  but  it  can  to  a  large  degree. 
Thus  in  one  college  a  series  of  19  units 
of  “Activity  Courses  for  Men”  and  a 


similar  group  of  14  for  women  running 
throughout  four  years  are  devoted,  in  the 
main,  to  teaching  the  major  students 
performance  skills  only.  No  academic 
credit  is  given  for  this  work.  If  credit 
were  given  on  a  laboratory-hour  basis,  it 
would  approximate  6  to  9  hours.  The 
technique-of-teaching  courses  in  this  col¬ 
lege  carry  academic  credit  totaling  only 
8  hours.  As  a  result  there  was  little 
grumbling  about  the  misuse  of  the  semes¬ 
ter  hour.  Furthermore,  the  students  from 
this  college  are  as  well  trained  as  those 
from  another  where  26  semester  hours 
are  given  for  such  work;  and  they  are 
better  trained  than  those  from  a  third 
with  16  semester  hours. 

This  effort  to  separate  performance 
skill  from  technique  may  be  theoretically 
unsound,  but  it  seems  to  be  the  best  solu¬ 
tion  for  an  irritating  problem.  As  a  result, 
we  may  soon  see  colleges  holding  to  this 
position:  (a)  Entering  physical  educa¬ 
tion  students  are  exp)ected  to  possess  cer¬ 
tain  skills,  (b)  If  they  do,  the  students 
are  excused  from  further  skill  training 
and  they  take  the  technique  courses  dur¬ 
ing  the  appropriate  years,  (c)  If  they 
lack  such  skills,  they  may  make  up  the 
deficiencies  in  non-credit  units,  (d)  As 
soon  as  satisfactory  proficiency  is  demon¬ 
strated  the  student  is  excused  from 
further  drill. 

Is  a  college  justified  in  doing  this  sort 
of  thing?  Probably,  for  the  gains  seem 
to  outweigh  the  losses.  Academic  credits 
are  liberated  for  other  purposes.  Time  is 
not  spent  teaching  a  student  something 
he  already  knows.  Although  students  may 
not  like  to  spend  an  hour  or  two  a  day  in 
unrewarded  activity,  anyone  knows  that 
genuine  success  in  any  skill  requires 
hours  and  hours  of  work  beyond  the  mini¬ 
mum.  Since  proficiency  tests  release  skill¬ 
ful  students  from  class  attendance  the 
whole  plan  appears  less  formidable. 

Of  the  institutions  visited,  only  one 
operates  on  this  plan.  Others  are  thinking 
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of  it.  At  the  Ohio  State  University,  not 
included  in  this  survey,  the  plan  is  in 
complete  and  satisfactory  operation.  If 
the  plan  were  applied  to  six  of  the  colleges 
surveyed  many  credit  hours  could  be 
saved  for  other  purposes.  Excessively 
high  credit  requirements  in  physical  edu¬ 
cation  are  unnecessary  when  such  ad¬ 
justments  are  within  reach.  A  goodly 
portion  of  the  time  now  spent  by  stu¬ 
dents  in  the  strenuous  process  of  learning 
motor  activities  could  be  used  for  wider 
personal  growth  outside  their  field. 

3.  Another  interesting  and  variable 
group  of  courses  are  those  offered  for 
training  in  corrective  or  therapeutic 
work.  Note  (Table  I)  that  nearly  all  col¬ 
leges  offer  four  or  five  semester  hours 
in  this  area.  The  names  of  these  courses 
also  show  a  trend.  They  are  called  “In¬ 
dividual  Gymnastics,”  “Corrective  Phys¬ 
ical  Education,”  “Individual  Physical 
Education,”  or  “Therapeutic  Gym¬ 
nastics.”  Typically  they  aim  to  discuss 
“the  mechanics  of  physical  deformities 
and  their  causes”  and  the  application  of 
active  and  passive  exercise  to  “abnor¬ 
malities  of  spine  and  feet  and  other 
postural  and  functional  conditions.”  Oc¬ 
casionally,  some  physiotherapy  is  in¬ 
cluded,  although  it  is  well  established 
that  science  has  developed  beyond  the 
possibility  of  transmitting  much  of  it  in 
one  3-hour  course. 

What  do  some  of  these  colleges  think 
about  the  situation?  One  college  be¬ 
lieves  this  sort  of  training  is  too  special¬ 
ized  for  the  four-year  course  and  should 
be  given  only  on  the  graduate  level; 
hence,  it  offers  no  work  in  this  area.  An¬ 
other  gives  a  ijerfunctory  course  largely 
because  it  is  customary  to  do  so.  A  third 
gives  a  course  to  women  but  not  to  men. 
A  fourth  has  no  offerings  of  this  kind, 
whereas  a  fifth  has  two  courses,  one  in 
physical  diagnosis  and  one  in  corrective 
physical  education.  There  seems  to  be 
no  standard  practice. 
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This  type  of  work  has  its  origins  in 
Swedish  therapeutic  gymnastics  of  the 
nineteenth  century  and  was  developed  as 
the  forerunner  of  modem  scientific  phys¬ 
iotherapy  and  orthopedic  exercise.  In  the 
early  days  the  physical  educator  was  the 
only  one  who  knew  enough  about  mus¬ 
cles,  joints,  posture,  and  massage  to  do 
much  with  it.  Now,  however,  there  are 
many  others  who  are  equally  competent, 
and  some  who  are  even  more  so  because 
of  specialized  study  in  functional  or 
structural  handicaps. 

This  development  of  other  specialists 
who  are  able  to  spend  so  much  more 
time  in  correcting  such  defects  has  de¬ 
creased  the  need  for  such  corrective 
studies  in  physical  education.  Certainly, 
the  necessity  for  the  general  teacher  to 
know  these  corrective  procedures  is  less. 

This  does  not  mean,  however,  that  such 
courses  in  adaptive  activities  should  be 
discontinued.  The  physical  education 
teacher  will  always  need  to  know  how 
to  apply  special  developmental  exercises 
for  the  correction  of  the  functional  pos¬ 
tural  handicaps.  If  the  teacher  recog¬ 
nizes  variations  from  the  normal  by  con¬ 
tinuing  to  serve  under  the  direction  al¬ 
ways  of  a  physician,  he  can  help  young¬ 
sters  with  such  handicaps. 

More  important,  however,  is  the  newer 
trend  towards  instructing  handicapped 
youngsters  in  some  recreational  activity 
adapted,  modified,  or  restricted  to  fit 
their  handicap.  It  is  an  axiom  in  physical 
education  that  any  child  well  enough 
to  come  to  school  is  well  enough  for  physi¬ 
cal  education  providing  it  is  adjusted 
to  his  particular  needs.  Permanent  ex¬ 
cuses  are  unnecessary  and  unfair  to  the 
handicapped  child.  The  programs  must 
be  flexible  and  adaptable,  and  it  is  the 
responsibility  of  physical  education  to 
find  some  activity  safe  enough  for,  and 
preferably  helpful  to,  the  handicapped 
child.  Any  suggestion  to  improve  the 
content  of  this  area  involves  making  more 
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exact  the  work  in  corrective  exercise  and 
rearranging  and  strengthening  the  con¬ 
tent  dealing  with  the  restriction  or  adap¬ 
tation  of  normal  activities  to  the  handi¬ 
capped. 

Some  attention  might  well  be  given  to 
developing  physical  education  for  the 
blind,  the  deaf,  and  the  feeble-minded 
and  for  those  confined  to  hospitals  for  the 
insane,  and  for  inmates  of  penal  or  cor¬ 
rective  institutions.  Here  is  a  relatively 
unexplored  field.  No  college  in  the  sur¬ 
vey  is  actively  interested  in  these  latter 
problems,  and  yet  psychiatrists  and 
sociologists  hold  that  it  is  a  very  promis¬ 
ing  field  indeed. 

4.  How  much  training  in  health  edu¬ 
cation  do  physical  education  students 
get?  It  is  generally  believed  that  if  health 
education  is  to  enjoy  any  great  and  wide¬ 
spread  development  in  the  lower  schools 
the  physical  education  teacher  must  carry 
the  major  part  of  the  load.  He  will  have 
allies,  of  course,  in  physicians,  nurses, 
science  teachers,  home  economists  and 
others.  In  fact,  in  the  elementary  school 
the  classroom  teacher  will  be  the  princi¬ 
pal  figure.  But  pretty  largely  the  physical 
education  teacher  is  being  relied  upon 
to  organize  the  program  and  actually  to 
do  a  great  deal  of  the  health  instruction. 
For  this  responsibility  he  must  be  pre¬ 
pared  adequately.  Let  us  see  how  our 
sixteen  colleges  meet  this  problem.  Four 
of  them  have  no  offerings  in  this  area. 
Two  more  offer  a  course  or  two  in  “The 
Health  of  the  School  Child.”  Five  more 
offer  eight  or  more  hours  with  courses  in 
personal  hygiene,  public  health,  school 
health  problems,  and  the  teaching  of 
hygiene.  These  latter  are  making  a  seri¬ 
ous  attempt  to  develop  competency  in 
the  field  of  school  health  education.  The 
quality  of  training  is  crucial  here.  The 
health  of  the  school  child  is  paramount. 
Nothing  the  school  does  or  teaches  com¬ 
pares  in  importance  to  those  factors 
which  favorably  or  unfavorably  affect 


the  child’s  health.  The  material  in  health 
education  offered  in  our  colleges  must 
be  good  and  it  must  be  ample.  No  cursory 
course  in  hygiene  is  going  to  give  anyone 
a  competency  in  health  education.  Nor 
will  a  one-hour  course  for  two  semesters 
in  “Methods,  Materials,  and  Administra¬ 
tion”  be  anything  more  than  a  handicap 
to  those  who  take  it.  Training  in  health 
education  must  be  thorough.  Tragic  mis¬ 
takes  are  made  by  p>eople  with  scanty 
training  who  are  placed  in  responsible 
positions.  Truly,  the  old  adage  that  “a 
little  knowledge  is  a  dangerous  thing”  is 
applicable  here.  Administrators  who  wish 
a  standard  which  will  aid  them  in  the 
development  of  their  curriculum  in  health 
education  are  referred  to  the  Report  of 
the  Committee  on  Professional  Educa¬ 
tion  of  the  American  Public  Health  As¬ 
sociation,  of  which  Dr.  John  Sundwall 
of  the  University  of  Michigan  is  chair¬ 
man.^ 

The  survey  revealed  great  variations 
in  quantity  and  quality  of  work.  Even 
in  those  curricula  giving  the  larger  num¬ 
ber  of  hours  much  remains  to  be  desired. 
With  but  one  exception,  there  are,  for 
instance,  no  courses  where  the  students 
are  given  opportunity  to  assist  in  health 
examinations  or  to  observe  health  in¬ 
spections  of  elementary  or  secondary 
children.  Furthermore,  no  opportunity 
is  given  to  help  organize  immunization 
campaigns  or  observe  any  of  the  activities 
of  school  dentists,  nurses,  or  physicians 
in  the  examination  of  school  children. 
The  most  serious  lack  of  training,  how¬ 
ever,  is  in  the  student-teaching  area.  In 
only  two  colleges  do  teachers  of  physical 
education  give  health  instruction  as  a 
part  of  their  student  teaching  work.  In 
one  of  these  less  than  half  their  teachers 
have  that  privilege.  This  is  unfortunate. 
Health  instruction  is  not  easy  to  organize 

1  John  Sundwall,  “Professional  Education  of 
School  Health  Educators,”  American  Journal  of 
Public  Health,  XXVII  (July,  1937),  7ii. 
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and  offer.  It  can  be  badly  abused  by  an 
inexperienced  teacher.  Certainly  all  col¬ 
leges  teaching  health  education  should 
work  out  some  way  to  give  their  students 
good  observation  and  teaching  experi¬ 
ence. 

RELATED  TEACHING  FIELDS 

What  other  teaching  fields  are  usually 
used  in  combination  with  physical  educa¬ 
tion  and  how  are  these  selected?  Most 
of  the  departments  surveyed  are  alert  to 
the  responsibility  of  guiding  their  stu¬ 
dents  into  desirable  minor  or  major  fields. 
Five  of  the  ten  colleges  visited  have  an 
advisory  system  wherein  staff  members 
counsel  with  students  to  help  them  use 
their  elective  hours  to  best  advantage. 
In  two  other  colleges  the  director  of  the 
department  performs  these  advisory 
functions.  In  only  two  colleges  is  this 
function  performed  by  other  than  physi¬ 
cal  education  staff  members. 

The  principal  teaching  combinations 
seem  to  be  biology,  English,  or  science. 
Five  colleges  report  those  areas  to  be 
the  favorites.  The  social  sciences  are  next 
with  four  colleges  reporting  heavy 
choices.  Table  I  indicates  that  seven  col¬ 
leges  offer  the  major  in  physical  educa¬ 
tion  with  minors  in  either  one  or  two 
fields.  Only  three  colleges  provide  a  dou¬ 
ble  major. 

It  was  interesting  also  to  note  the  kinds 
of  positions  for  which  these  students  are 
being  prepared.  One  college  was  obvious¬ 
ly  in  the  business  solely  for  the  purjwse 
of  turning  out  athletic  coaches.  One  more 
almost  belonged  in  the  same  category, 
but  it  appeared  to  be  a  little  more  inter¬ 
ested  in  the  needs  of  school  children. 
School  superintendents  should  have  lit¬ 
tle  difficulty  in  getting  a  broadly  trained 
physical  education  teacher  if  they  will 
examine  the  professional  course  rather 
than  be  influenced  solely  by  the  athletic 
reputation  of  the  college  or  the  candi¬ 
date. 


Four  of  these  colleges  avowedly  are 
preparing  students  only  fm:  secondary 
school  positions  in  physical  education. 
Four  more  add  health  education,  and 
three  more  succeed  in  preparing  for  both 
elementary  and  seccmdary  school  work 
in  the  combined  fields  of  physical  educa¬ 
tion  and  health  education.  All  of  the  col¬ 
leges  include  athletic  coaching  as  a  part 
of  their  physical  education  training.  Com¬ 
petency  in  the  added  field  of  recreation, 
its  organization  and  administration,  is 
represented  only  by  a  few  courses.  As 
has  been  said,  one  of  the  larger  state 
universities  offers  a  complete  major  and 
a  minor  in  recreational  leadership,  one 
of  the  first  such  curricula  to  be  estab¬ 
lished,  and  another  one  writes  that  it  is 
seriously  considering  doing  likewise 
within  the  next  year  or  so. 

SUMMARY  OF  CURRICULUM 

With  a  view  of  getting  a  cross-section 
opinion  of  the  merit  or  weakness  of  the 
physical  education  curriculum  in  particu¬ 
lar  or  physical  education  in  general  a 
number  of  professors  not  in  physical 
education  were  asked  regarding  discerni¬ 
ble  strengths  and  weaknesses.  Some  il¬ 
luminating  replies  were  received.  From 
university  presidents  came  the  following 
statement  of  weaknesses:  “There  is  not 
a  sufficiently  close  relationship  between 
physical  education  in  the  schools  and  the 
community.”  “More  funds  from  athletic 
profits,  if  any,  should  be  used  for  research 
and  other  purposes  more  germane  to  the 
growth  and  development  of  human 
knowledge.”  “Physical  education  must 
certainly  require  athletic  coaches  to  be 
suitably  trained  and  to  participate  in  the 
total  program.  Doing  nothing  but  coach¬ 
ing  athletic  teams  year  in  and  year  out 
is  insufficient  to  warrant  a  salary  and  a 
place  on  the  faculty.” 

One  president  said,  “Physical  educa¬ 
tion  does  not  serve  enough  teachers.  You 
are  too  specialized.  The  health  and  re- 
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creational  problems  of  boys  and  girls  are 
of  interest  to  all  teacher  and  the  depart¬ 
ment  should  develop  such  courses  as  will 
bring  these  vital  problems  to  their  at¬ 
tention.”  Another  remarked,  “Physical 
education  will  never  get  anywhere  ac¬ 
ademically  until  its  staff  personnel  at¬ 
tends  to  their  own  competency  through 
graduate  training.”  “Physical  education 
must  determine  what  there  is  in  its  social 
content  deserving  of  a  place  in  American 
democracy.  It  should  emphasize  more  its 
health  aspects,  and,  above  all,  it  should 
determine  and  agree  on  its  purposes  and 
work  out  its  programs  accordingly.” 

The  professors  in  the  related  sciences 
were  asked  to  comment  on  the  weaknesses 
in  physical  education  as  now  developed 
in  schools  and  colleges.  Some  of  the  more 
cogent  remarks  follow:  “The  emphasis 
in  your  training  is  entirely  too  much  on 
coaching — as  such  you  are  making  no 
significant  contribution  to  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  people.”  “Physical  education 
students  need  more  idealism  in  their  work 
— they  are  too  materialistic  and  think  too 
frequently  only  in  terms  of  victories.” 
“Much  more  attention  must  be  paid  in 
the  curriculum  to  the  growth  and  devel¬ 
opment  of  the  child.”  “Far  too  much 
time  is  given  to  skills  and  not  enough 
to  the  why  of  doing  a  thing.”  “Phys¬ 
ical  education  needs  to  demonstrate 
more  reasonably  its  relationship  to  its 
stated  objectives.”  From  one  source 
alone  came  a  list  of  six  or  seven  weak¬ 
nesses  among  them  being  “a  lack  of 
philosophy  of  directional  purpose;  the 
unfortunate  alliance  between  physical 
education  and  athleticism;  the  lack  of 
trained  personnel;  the  shortage  of  basic 
science  training  particularly  in  human 
biology;  and  an  insufficiency  of  critic 
supervision  in  practice  teaching.” 

And  what  of  the  strengths?  Among  the 
more  pertinent  remarks  were:  “The 
greatest  strength  of  modern  physical  edu¬ 
cation  is  its  insistence  ui)on  the  inclusion 


in  its  program  of  activities  other  than 
the  highly  competitive  games.  It  must 
never  become  merely  training  for  coach¬ 
ing.”  This  thought  was  echoed  by  presi¬ 
dents  and  professors  alike  in  every  col¬ 
lege  visited.  “The  inclusion  of  training 
in  problems  of  recreation  is  important. 
There  should  be  more  of  it.”  “The  staff  in 
physical  education  have  a  fine  educa¬ 
tional  point  of  view,  and  they  try  dili¬ 
gently  to  do  their  job  well  under  the  ap¬ 
parent  overshadowing  cloud  of  the  more 
spectacular  athletic  program.”  “Physical 
education  in  schools  is  one  of  the  most 
potent  influences  we  have  for  the  height¬ 
ening  of  mutual  respect — ^which,  after 
all,  is  at  the  root  of  democracy.” 

A  similar  view  was  expressed  by  an¬ 
other  professor  when  he  said,  “The  move 
away  from  the  athletic  program  for  the 
few  to  the  program  for  the  greater  group 
of  students  means  a  spread  of  assured 
values  in  health,  in  attention  to  the 
handicapped,  and  in  social  development. 
The  strength  of  physical  education  is  in 
its  realization  of  these  values  more  fully.” 
“The  most  efficient  teaching  job  on  my 
faculty  is  done  by  my  coaches  in  the 
preparation  of  their  teams.”  “Through 
the  physical  education  situations  come 
the  greatest  opportunity  of  any  for  the 
development  of  integrated  personalities.” 
“The  physical  education  department  is 
making  a  definite  contribution  to  the 
leisure  pursuits  of  our  students,  and,  too, 
is  serving  as  an  excellent  compensation 
for  the  strain  of  their  later  business  and 
professional  life.  It  is  a  training  to  live. 
What  can  be  done  for  our  students  can 
and  should  be  done  for  all  others  every¬ 
where.”  That  remark  was  from  a  presi¬ 
dent  who  went  on  to  say,  “Physical  edu¬ 
cation  made  a  great  step  forward  when 
it  put  its  dumb-bells  away  and  buried 
its  formal  procedures.” 

A  professor  of  education  appraises  the 
situation  thus:  “Physical  education  is 
now  attracting  better  people;  it  is  giving 
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fine  training  in  scientific  backgrounds,  worldly  citizenship,  and  within  the  pro- 
the  increased  responsibility  physical  edu-  gram  are  great  opportunities  for  personal 
cation  people  take  for  the  health  of  the  guidance.  It  must,  however,  be  demo- 
student  is  all  to  the  good,  and  the  com-  era  tic  and  give  to  each  child  an  oppor- 
bined  program  of  health  and  physical  tunity  to  participate  in  terms  of  his  own 
education  far  transcends  in  value  the  capacities.” 

athletic  program  as  such  and  it  should  It  is  very  heartening  to  know  that 
be  developed  to  the  fullest.”  These  quo-  many  within  the  professional  group  are 
tat  ions  may  be  concluded  by  re[>orting  working  hard  to  correct  obvious  deficien- 
the  opinions  of  an  important  college  pres-  cies,  and  the  appreciation  of  the  physical 
ident  who  said  in  effect,  “Physical  edu-  education  program  by  authorities  in  other 
cation  can  be  a  great  help  in  moral  and  fields  is  reassuring  and  should  give  physi- 
spiritual  training.  It  has  an  opportunity  cal  educationists  renewed  confidence  in 
to  develop  the  social  behaviors  of  fine  their  professional  status. 

THE  RELATION  TO  PROFESSIONAL  EDUCATION 

The  principal  business  of  professional  and  therefore  do  not  require  a  certificate 
curricula  in  physical  education  is  to  pre-  in  order  to  coach  the  teams.  The  trend, 
pare  teachers  for  school  positions.  Physi-  however,  is  unmistakable.  Every  one  of 
cal  education  graduates  must  be  eligible  the  sixteen  colleges  under  consideration 
for  state  teachers’  certificates.  Physical  is  providing  physical  education  candi- 
education  itself  is  an  educational  process  dates,  including  the  men  who  will  coach 
primarily  and  a  health-building  activity  teams,  with  the  required  number  of  hours 
only  secondarily.  The  older  physic^  in  education  and  with  certificates  in  phys- 
training  was  interested  mainly  in  strength  ical  education  upon  graduation, 
and  bodily  coordination,  but  modem 

physical  education  uses  these  outcomes  course  requirements 

of  strength  and  control  to  promote  per-  This  report  is  not  the  place  to  criticize 
sonal  development.  Physical  education  state  requirements  in  education.  Whether 
means  essentially  a  way  of  living  in  which  we  like  them  or  not  physical  education 
the  motor  experiences  of  play  contribute  departments  have  perforce  accepted 
to  an  integrated  physical,  personal,  and  them.  Table  I  indicates  the  variances  in 
social  development.  This  concept  of  education  requirements.  One  college  re¬ 
physical  education  brings  it  clearly  into  quires  twenty-eight  hours  in  education; 
the  category  of  educative  processes  and  two  others  only  fifteen.  The  median  num- 
its  practitioner  becomes  essentially  a  ber  is  around  twenty  hours,  distributed 
teacher.  among  principles  of  education,  educa- 

This  means  that  the  teacher  of  physical  tional  psychology,  student  teaching,  and 
education  must  be  prepared  in  profes-  others. 

sional  education.  He  must  have  certifica-  Those  in  charge  of  physical  education 
tion  requirements  set  up  for  him  and  he  must  build  a  curriculum  to  meet  state 
must  meet  them  before  he  can  be  licensed  requirements.  To  prepare  students  ade- 
to  teach.  It  was  not  always  thus.  Just  quately  for  the  multiplicity  of  duties  de- 

a  very  few  years  ago  many  states  in  this  scribed  earlier  in  this  report  they  must 

Association  did  not  require  a  certificate  make  good  use  of  every  available  hour 
for  physical  education,  and  many  of  in  the  four-year  course.  These  two  ne- 
them,  even  now  do  not  consider  athletic  cessities  frequently  conflict,  and  many 

coaching  a  part  of  physical  education,  physical  education  professors  resent  the 
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large  number  of  education  credit  hours 
required.  This  resentment  is  more  no¬ 
ticeable  in  the  arts  colleges  and  the  uni¬ 
versities  than  it  is  in  the  teachers  col¬ 
leges.  In  a  sense,  the  physical  education 
d^artment  is  caught  between  the  upper 
and  the  nether  millstone.  The  department 
prepares  teachers  and  thus  feels  it  must 
accept  these  requirements,  but  the  physi¬ 
cal  educaticHi  teachers  also  must  be  pre¬ 
pared  in  other  areas.  They  should  know 
human  biology,  chemistry,  social  prob¬ 
lems,  and  psychology;  they  should  read 
rapidly  and  write  and  speak  correctly; 
and  as  persons  they  should  be  socially 
and  intellectually  qualified  to  discuss 
matters  other  than  strategies  employed 
in  the  last  basketball  tournament.  The 
number  of  elective  hours  available  for 
literature,  art,  and  science  are  few;  and 
two  of  the  reasons  for  this  condition  are 
the  twenty  or  more  semester  hours  in 
education  and  the  two  or  three  minors 
the  student  must  take  in  order  to  get 
a  teaching  position. 

Physical  education  is  interested  in  the 
nature  of  the  child;  it  has  no  other  func¬ 
tion  than  to  contribute  to  the  child’s 
total  development.  I  found  physical 
education  professors  on  this  survey  im¬ 
patient  with  their  colleagues  in  education 
who  seemingly  are  wrapped  up  in  admin¬ 
istration,  methodology,  and  supervision 
to  the  exclusion  of  many  basic  physiologi¬ 
cal  and  psychological  facts  which  every 
teacher  should  know.  The  physical  edu¬ 
cationist  makes  an  earnest  effort  to  learn 
the  organic  bases  of  human  development; 
he  knows  the  importance  of  these  things 
to  the  educative  process  so  one  can  hardly 
blame  him  for  looking  somewhat  askance 
at  other  teachers  and  other  professors  of 
education  who  know  little  or  nothing  of 
as  simple  an  organic  matter  as  the  rela¬ 
tion  of  the  abdominal  wall  to  the  visceral 
states!  Education  in  its  current  Progres¬ 
sive  form  may  eulogize  the  “whole”  child 
but  frequently  the  eulogist  does  not  know 


that  the  “whole”  child  has  infected  tmisils 
or  a  hyper-acting  thyroid!  Health,  or  its 
organic  bases,  has  never  been  of  much 
concern  to  a  methodologist  and  hence 
physical  or  health  education  either  have 
never  amounted  to  much  in  their  eyes. 

Every  educationist  interviewed  was 
asked  why  physical  and  health  education 
received  such  scant  attention  in  the 
schools  of  his  state.  There  were  three 
stock  answers:  finance,  the  crowded  high 
school  curriculum,  and  the  unfamiliarity 
of  school  principals  and  superintendents 
with  the  nature,  purposes  and  program  of 
physical  and  health  education.  Yet,  in 
not  one  single  department  of  education 
among  those  visited  is  the  embryo  ad¬ 
ministrator  advised  to  elect  a  course  in 
physical  and  health  education!  The  stu¬ 
dent  of  physical  education  is  required  to 
have  twenty  hours  in  education,  but  the 
professional  educator  elects  not  one  hour 
in  physical  and  health  education.  Some 
states,  of  course,  require  two  or  three 
semester  hours  of  physical  education  for 
elementary  teachers,  but  seldom,  if  ever, 
does  a  superintendent  or  principal  in 
training  elect  such  a  course. 

It  was  suggested  by  one  biologist  that 
we  should  “have  at  least  one  good  solid 
five-  or  ten-hour  course  required  of  every 
potential  school  teacher  on  “The  Nature 
and  Function  of  the  Human  Organism” 
or  some  such.  Why  not  indeed?  Here 
would  be  the  opportunity  to  learn  about 
problems  pertaining  to  the  physical  and 
health  education  needs  of  children.  But 
no  such  course  was  found  in  this  survey 
except  those  taken  by  teachers  of  science, 
home  economics,  physical  education,  and 
a  few  others. 

Let  us  develop  this  one  step  further. 
Administrators  have  come  to  my  own  in¬ 
stitution  for  information  regarding  the 
best  practice  in  physical  education, 
health  education,  intramural  sports, 
and  the  administration  of  their  inter¬ 
scholastic  program.  Their  questions  are 
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simple  and  fundamental  and  indicate  for  such  experience.  The  other  five  either 
clearly  that  in  their  own  undergraduate,  have  not  considered  the  possibilities  or 
or  even  in  their  graduate,  training  little  have  not  been  able  to  provide  such  op- 
or  no  attention  was  paid  to  such  matters,  portunities. 

Clearly  this  is  a  major  problem  in  pro-  Nearly  everyone  agrees  the  improve- 
fessional  training.  It  concerns  primarily  ments  could  be  made  in  the  whole  stu- 
those  who  develop  the  curricula  in  educa-  dent  teaching  program.  “More  time  for 
tion,  and  it  will  be  solved  only  when  it,”  “more  staff  for  it,”  “better  staff  per- 
the  preparation  of  the  school  executive  sonnel,”  and  “better  practice  schools” 
includes  something  bearing  more  directly  were  the  leading  remedies  suggested, 
on  physical  and  health  education.  In  all  of  the  ten  colleges  visited  the 

departments  of  physical  education  are 
STUDENT  TEACHING  administered  autonomously,  that  is  they 

In  all  but  three  colleges  the  arrange-  have  their  own  faculty  and  their  own 
ments  for  student  teaching  could  be  much  director  or  head.  Five  of  the  ten  are 
improved.  Only  two  colleges  offer  student  responsible  directly  to  the  president; 
teaching  experience  in  health  instruction,  they  make  their  own  curriculum  changes 
Only  one  college  provides  for  teaching  but  submit  their  proposals  to  a  college 
experience  in  the  minor  field,  and  only  curriculum  committee  for  review.  Two 
four  seriously  try  to  provide  directed  colleges  construct  their  own  curriculum 
observations  before  teaching.  There  is  and  submit  it  directly  to  the  presidents 
a  definite  trend,  however,  to  arrange  for  for  approval,  who  invariably  accept  every 
voluntary  extra  curricular-teaching  ex-  change  requested.  In  the  other  three  de- 
perience  prior  to  the  senior  year;  five  p)artments  the  professional  curriculum 
colleges  (two  of  these  in  the  women’s  de-  is  under  the  supervision  of  the  College  or 
partment  only)  make  definite  provisions  Department  of  Elducation. 

ADMINISTRATION 

Although  some  asp>ects  of  administra-  among  the  athletic  coaches  who  are  called 
tion  were  discussed  in  the  preceding  sec-  upon  to  teach  in  the  professional  pro- 
tion,  three  other  matters  should  be  con-  grams.  There  were,  however,  a  few  no- 
sidered.  table  exceptions. 

STAFF  FACILITIES 

What  kind  of  training  do  the  members  With  the  exception  of  four  institutions, 
of  physical  education  staffs  possess?  Five  the  facilities  were  generally  good.  The 
of  the  colleges  have  persons  with  doctoral  college  doing  one  of  the  best  jobs  in  pre¬ 
degrees,  a  total  of  nine,  mostly  Ph.D.’s  paring  teachers  had  by  far  the  most  in¬ 
being  found  in  these  five  colleges.  Most  adequate  building  in  which  to  work.  All 
of  the  staff  members,  at  least  fifty-two  in  colleges  reported  fair  library  facilities, 
all,  have  the  Master  of  Arts  degree  or  its  One  complained  of  insufficiency  of  funds 
equivalent.  Some  twenty-six  persons  to  buy  books  in  the  field,  and  one  had 
possess  only  Baccalaureate  degrees.  The  no  idea  what  the  situation  was  because 
trend  is  definitely  upward,  there  being  it  didn’t  order  any  books  anyway! 
an  almost  universal  effort  to  improve 

status  by  doing  graduate  work.  There  are  interdepartmental  relationships 
some  staff  members,  of  course,  who  have  Any  curriculum  which  utilizes  in- 
reached  a  plateau,  most  of  these  being  formation  from  other  fields,  as  physical 
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education  does  with  the  sciences,  should  those  who  get  together  to  talk  over  mu- 
receive  the  benefit  of  interdepartmental  tual  problems  report  it  to  be  a  successful 
conferences  on  content.  The  trend  administrative  practice.  Among  these  five 
towards  making  the  basic  sciences  more  who  plan  such  conferences  meetings  are 
functional  in  their  relation  to  physical  held  with  biologists  and  educationists 
education  has  already  been  mentioned,  but  rarely  with  social  scientists.  Why  this 
Although  this  tendency  can  be  furthered  should  be  is  uncertain.  Perhaps  the  social 
best  through  such  conferences,  in  five  sciences  appear  less  pertinent  to  physical 
colleges  the  physical  education  staff  had  education,  but  there  are  certainly  some 
never  taken  the  initiative  officially  and  relationships  which,  if  brought  out  in 
formally  to  discuss  matters  with  the  men  class,  would  strengthen  the  training  of  the 
in  education,  sociology,  and  biology.  Five  physical  education  students.  Since  con- 
others  had  had  or  were  having  confer-  ferences  tend  to  bring  divergent  points 
ences,  which  were  initiated  sometimes  of  view  together  and  since  they  are  as  a 
by  the  physical  education  people  and  rule  not  difficult  to  arrange,  they  should 
sometimes  by  the  others.  At  all  events  be  held  periodically. 

SUMMARY 

By  way  of  summary  I  should  like  to  to  these  ends.”  The  department’s  pro- 
say,  first  of  all,  that  physical  education  gram  is  developed  accordingly.  One,  how¬ 
ls  not  a  static  held.  It  is  moving  and  ever,  is  willing  to  follow  rather  than  to 
dynamic,  and  some  really  thoughtful  lead.  Physical  education  is  not  well  de¬ 
people  are  working  in  it.  In  only  one  or  veloped  in  the  neighborhood  of  that  col- 
two  of  the  colleges  surveyed  were  there  lege;  it  consists  almost  entirely  of  basket- 
any  signs  of  the  dry  rot  which  comes  with  ball  and  football,  and  the  department  of 
a  self-sufficient  complacency  or  a  lack  physical  education  acts  like  the  Tar  Baby 
of  professional  interest.  — it  sits  and  says  nuthin’ — beyond  pre- 

Two  departments  provided  carefully  paring  its  men  to  coach.  On  the  other 
prepared  statements  of  their  aims  and  hand,  a  college  in  a  neighboring  state  is 
objectives.  They  know  what  they  want  so  busy  developing  a  complete  and 
and  they  are  achieving  it.  Another  said,  sound  curriculum  that  it  is  seriously 
“We  are  not  doing  what  we  should  be  do-  thinking  of  going  on  a  five-year  basis, 
ing  in  health  education  but  we  are  going  It  is  also  trying  to  help  surrounding  rural 
to  develop  a  good  program  as  soon  as  we  areas  to  improve  their  physical  education 
can.”  One  institution  reported  frankly  programs. 

that  it  should  give  up  its  professional  The  general  impression  that  one  gets 
curriculum  in  physical  education  because  from  all  these  curricula  is  that  in  the  ma- 
it  neither  draws  the  right  kind  of  students  jority  of  our  colleges  they  are  not  only 
nor  does  it  have  the  appropriate  supple-  good  but  getting  better, 
mentary  courses  to  offer.  There  are,  however,  several  things  that 

Another  considers  the  main  task  at  might  be  done  either  by  individual  col- 
hand  to  be  the  preparation  of  teachers  leges  or  by  the  North  Central  Associa- 
“sensitive  to  social  changes,  aware  of  tion.  Among  these  are  the  following, 
their  potential  contribution  to  the  pres-  i.  Each  institution  might  hold  a  series 
ervation  of  democracy,  insistent  upon  the  of  interdepartmental  conferences  to  im- 
rights  of  every  child  to  a  normal  organic  prove  the  contribution  the  various  sci- 
development,  and  skilled  in  the  teaching  ences  can  make  to  physical  and  health 
of  those  activities  which  will  contribute  education. 
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2.  The  North  Central  Association 
might  study  the  so-called  “minor”  in 
physical  education  to  determine  its  use¬ 
fulness  and  to  consider  whether  both 
“minors”  and  “majors”  might  not  give 
way  to  a  more  effective  single  teaching 
field. 

3.  The  Association  might  well  set  forth 
clearly  the  social  objectives  of  our  de¬ 
mocracy  with  the  hope  of  determining 
how  and  under  what  circumstances  physi¬ 
cal  education  affects  the  development  of 
these  characteristics. 

4.  The  function  of  the  typical  physical 
and  health  education  teacher  should  be 
analyzed  to  determine  what  knowledge 
about  anatomy,  physiology,  chemistry, 
bacteriology  and  similar  fields  he  needs 
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SO  that  the  instruction  in  these  sciences 
might  be  made  more  useful. 

5.  The  Association  might  analyze  the 
curricula  in  physical  education  to  deter¬ 
mine  whether  the  charge  is  true  that  pro¬ 
fessional  educators,  executives,  and 
teachers  receive  insufficient  information 
about  the  nature  of  the  human  organism 
and  its  biological  needs. 

6.  The  precise  training  necessary  to 
equip  a  physical  education  teacher  to 
function  intelligently  in  a  health  educa¬ 
tion  program  should  be  considered. 

7.  Locally  every  major  course  in  physi¬ 
cal  education  should  be  scrutinized  both 
to  eliminate  non-functional  information 
and  to  determine  more  accurately  the 
academic  credit  which  it  deserves. 
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SOME  CURRENT  EDUCATIONAL  PROBLEMS  AND  SOME 
POSSIBLE  READJUSTMENTS^ 

C.  S.  Bouchu 
University  of  Nebraska 


In  many  phases  of  the  development 
of  this  country  we  have  been  faced  first 
with  a  quantity  problem,  and  then  after 
the  quantity  problem  has  been  solved, 
we  have  been  able  to  devote  attention 
and  resources  to  the  quality  problem.  For 
example,  consider  the  matter  of  buildings. 
In  the  early  days,  as  our  ancestors  pushed 
westward  across  the  continent,  “fighting 
the  battle  of  the  wilderness,”  there  was 
a  great  need  for  buildings,  many  of  them, 
and  in  a  hurry.  In  each  new  community, 
simultaneously  on  many  sites,  men  hast¬ 
ily  threw  up  four  walls  and  covered  them 
with  a  roof.  Buildings  to  house  a  family, 
a  store,  a  blacksmith  shop,  a  church,  a 
court  or  a  legislature  varied  somewhat 
in  size,  but  all  looked  much  alike  and 
were  equally  crude.  As  years  passed  and 
the  community  developed  a  more  stabil¬ 
ized  and  more  highly  organized  society, 
there  were  time,  talent,  and  money  avail¬ 
able  for  architectural  refinements.  In  our 
own  time  we  have  seen  this  development 
architecturally  fructify  in  such  glorious 
achievements  as  the  magnificent  Capitol 
at  Lincoln,  Nebraska. 

So  it  has  been  in  our  own  time  in  the 
development  of  automobiles.  In  the  early 
days  of  the  industry  the  problem  was  one 
of  quantity  production,  and  any  concern 
that  could  mount  a  gasoline  engine  upon 
four  wheels  and  get  it  to  propel  itself  a 
few  miles  without  the  necessity  of  repairs 
could  market  its  product.  With  literally 
scores  of  concerns  entering  the  field  the 

iTbis  address,  drastically  cut  in  its  presenta¬ 
tion,  was  delivered  before  the  Association  in 
Chicago,  Saturday,  March  31,  1939. — The 

Editoe. 


quantity  problem  was  soon  solved  and 
we  entered  the  phase  of  quality  competi¬ 
tion.  Today  we  get  more  per  dollar  in  an 
automobile  than  ever  befcn-e,  and  the  end 
of  competition  in  quality  of  service, 
safety,  and  comfort  has  not  been  reached. 

And  so  it  has  been  in  education.  Our 
ancestors  had  a  God-given  passion  for 
establishing  schools.  As  they  pushed 
across  the  continent  they  fairly  sprayed 
the  land,  as  though  with  an  atomizer, 
with  schools  and  colleges.  This  was  a 
glorious  accomplishment,  this  providing 
educational  facilities  for  a  greater  per¬ 
centage  of  the  population  than  was  ever 
dreamed  before  in  any  country. 

Though  we  established  schools  and 
colleges  in  great  number,  both  in  total 
and  in  ratio  to  the  population,  we  must 
admit  that  for  a  long  time  these  schools 
and  colleges  were  of  rather  poor  quality, 
when  judged  by  modem  standards.  With 
the  quantity  side  of  the  problem  virtually 
solved  in  most  parts  of  the  country,  there 
has  recently  developed  in  some  quarters 
a  tendency  to  devote  more  attention  to 
the  quality  problem.  This  trend  is  cur¬ 
rently  receiving  impetus  from  an  insist¬ 
ence  growing  out  of  closer  scrutiny  on  the 
part  of  those  from  whom  funds,  whether 
public  or  private,  are  secured  for  educa¬ 
tional  purposes. 

DEPRESSION  AND  ECONOMY 

The  days  of  “easy”  money  for  educa¬ 
tion  have  passed — perhaps  forever. 
Though  it  can  not  be  truly  said  that  too 
much  money  has  been  spent  on  education, 
it  can  be  readily  demonstrated  that  too 
much  money  has  been  spent  unwisely 
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and  wastefully.  Educators  are  now  being 
called  to  give  an  account  of  their  stew¬ 
ardship  because  of  a  s}mchronization  of 
two  trends  or  forces:  at  the  very  time 
when  a  long  economic  depression  has 
done  much  to  desiccate  the  sources  from 
which  private  endowments  and  public 
appropriations  for  education  have  come, 
there  have  developed  heavy  new  de¬ 
mands  for  governmental  activities  of 
many  types  at  public  and  contributory 
private  expense,  such  as  the  new  social 
security  program  with  its  intensive  rami¬ 
fications. 

There  is  an  old  saying  that  “it  is  an  ill 
wind  that  blows  nobody  good.”  Not  all 
of  the  effects  of  the  depression  have  been 
bad,  even  on  education.  The  forcing  of 
a  closer  study  of  educational  results  re¬ 
lative  to  costs  bids  fair  ultimately  to  pro¬ 
duce  some  too  long  delayed  improve¬ 
ments  in  educational  procedures.  It  hap¬ 
pens  on  occasion  that  under  the  pressure 
of  economy  some  departures  from  tradi¬ 
tional  practice  are  given  a  consideration 
more  serious  than  they  would  otherwise 
receive.  And  after  the  passing  of  the 
period  of  necessary  financial  retrench¬ 
ment,  the  new  departures  are  found  to  be 
wise  on  other  scores. 

BLIND  FAITH  AND  PIOUS  HOPE 

For  generations  the  people  of  our  coun¬ 
try  possessed  a  blind  faith  and  expressed 
a  pious  hope  in  education.  A  mystic  halo 
seemed  to  hover  over  every  institution 
identified,  whether  justifiably  or  not,  with 
the  concept  of  “education.”  Education 
was  ix)pularly  regarded  as  the  “open  se¬ 
same”  to  the  realization  of  all  worthy 
dreams.  This  is  a  fine  testimonial  of  the 
magnificent  idealism  of  our  people — a 
people  who  not  only  dreamed  dreams  and 
beheld  visions,  but  had  the  faith,  initia¬ 
tive,  courage,  intestinal  fortitude,  and  a 
willingness  to  make  the  sacrifices  neces¬ 
sary  to  bring  their  dreams  and  visions  to 
reality. 


This  period  of  blind  faith  and  pious 
hope  in  educaticm  lasted  from  the  early 
days  of  settlement  on  the  Atlantic  sea¬ 
board,  through  flush  years  and  lean, 
through  prosperity  and  panics,  until  the 
Great  Depression  of  1929 — .  During 
these  many  generations  very  few  of  the 
public  who  supported  the  development 
of  the  world’s  greatest  educational  enter¬ 
prise  knew  anything  about,  or  questioned 
on  any  score,  what  was  actually  done,  or 
why  it  was  done,  in  the  development  and 
administration  of  the  institutionalized 
educational  process.  And,  it  must  be  con¬ 
fessed  that,  during  most  of  this  long 
period,  very  few  of  those  actually  en¬ 
gaged  in  the  business  of  developing  and 
perp>etuating  the  educational  system 
knew  much  about  the  system  as  a  whole, 
or  even  why  their  particular  small  parts 
of  the  program  were  what  they  were. 
When  any  one  dared  to  ask  a  pertinent 
but  embarrassing  questicm,  seeking  genu¬ 
ine  insight  into  what  was  going  on,  and 
why,  or  whether  any  particular  part  of 
the  program  or  the  system  as  a  whole  was 
educationally  sound  and  defensible,  he 
was  likely  to  be  put  to  shame  by  an  ex¬ 
clamation  and  a  counter  question: 
“Why  1  Do  you  not  believe  in  education?” 
The  old  appeal  of  blind  faith,  and  the 
old  refuge  in  pious  hope! 

GROWING  PAINS 

Perhaps  this  was  to  be  expected  as  an 
accompaniment  of  a  period  when  the 
educational  system,  like  every  other 
phase  of  our  naticmal  economic,  social 
and  political  life,  was  growing  so  marvel¬ 
ously,  even  so  frightfully,  that  our  or¬ 
ganized  and  institutionalized  life  suffered 
real  growing  pains.  In  this  period  of  con¬ 
tinental  development  the  typical  Ameri¬ 
can  slogan  for  everything  was:  “Bigger 
and  better!”  In  nearly  every  phase  of 
life  we  could  truthfully  boast  decennially, 
even  annually,  that  we  were  bigger;  but 
the  curve  of  quality  did  not  run  so 
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definitely  and  strikingly  upward.  Indeed, 
in  many  phases  of  life,  the  quality  curve, 
as  plotted  from  the  perspective  of  today, 
is  decidedly  jagged;  and  even  the 
smoothed  curve  of  quality  (with  the 
minor  ups  and  downs  ironed  out)  shows 
an  upward  trend  much  less  striking  and 
significant  than  the  curve  of  quantity. 
So  it  has  been  in  education. 

The  point  is  worth  belaboring  that  one 
of  the  many  remarkable  phases  of  public 
support  of  higher  education  in  this  coun¬ 
try  is  found  in  the  length  of  time  and  the 
extent  to  which  this  support  has  been 
based  on  a  blind  faith  and  a  pious  hope 
in  education.  Only  recently  under  the 
pressure  of  depression  and  recession  con¬ 
ditions,  have  serious  questions  been 
asked  concerning  the  amount  and  use 
of  public  funds  appropriated  for  higher 
education.  At  first  too  many  educational 
administrators  showed  impatience  with 
what  they  regarded  as  the  impertinence 
of  those  tax  payers  and  legislators  who 
dared  to  ask  questions;  too  many  educa¬ 
tors  assumed  the  attitude  that  the  only 
proper  role  of  the  tax  payers  and  legisla¬ 
tors  in  higher  education  was  to  foot  the 
bills;  and  it  was  not  appropriate  for  them 
to  ask  questions,  since  they  did  not  know 
enough  about  higher  education  to  ask 
intelligent  questions. 

In  the  last  decade,  however,  tax  payers 
and  legislators  have  not  only  developed 
the  courage  to  ask  questions,  but  they 
have  learned  enough  about  our  higher 
educational  system  to  ask  intelligent  and 
pertinent  questions.  And  they  are  begin¬ 
ning  to  discover  some  of  the  basic  defects 
and  indefensible  wastes  in  the  system  as 
it  has  developed  in  this  country.  And 
educators  who  are  honest  and  far-seeing 
will  not  endeavor  to  cover  up  these  de¬ 
fects,  or  endeavor  to  delude  the  public 
into  believing  that  there  are  no  serious 
defects;  on  the  contrary,  they  will  wel¬ 
come  this  new  interest  of  the  public  and 
their  representatives  in  our  educational 


problems,  and  will  eagerly  accept  assist¬ 
ance  from  this  source  in  the  development 
of  a  sounder  educational  program  that 
will  rest  on  a  broader  and  more  secure 
base  of  demonstrable  service  and  enthus¬ 
iastic  public  support.  Thus,  and  thus 
only,  can  the  educators  secure  a  signifi¬ 
cant  improvement  of  the  system  and  a 
strengthening  of  their  present  weakened 
position  in  a  publicly  supported  program. 

DEFECTS  AND  WASTES 

The  public  and  the  educators  have 
been  jointly  responsible  for  these  defects 
and  wastes  that  have  developed  in  the 
present  system.  Let  me  rejjeat  a  state¬ 
ment  made  previously:  though  it  can  not 
be  shown  that  too  much  money  has  been 
spent  on  education,  it  can  readily  be 
demonstrated  that  too  much  has  been 
spent  unwisely.  The  educators  are  not 
alone  to  blame,  though  many  of  them 
may  justly  be  charged  with  a  share  of 
the  blame.  The  major  responsibility  lies 
with  the  public  who  insisted  that  the 
highest  levels  of  educational  advantages 
in  all  fields  be  made  available  to  all 
comers,  without  regard  to  individual 
differences  in  aptitudes,  capacities,  and 
needs  educationally.  Too  many  college 
and  university  administrators,  who 
should  have  known  better,  gave  this  pub¬ 
lic  interest  unwarranted  encouragement 
merely  to  get  more  students,  in  order  to 
get  more  buildings,  equipment,  and  staff 
members,  without  sufficient  regard  for 
the  quality  of  educational  results.  Too 
many  of  these  higher  educational  leaders 
have  been  guilty  of  intellectual  dis¬ 
honesty.  This  is  a  serious  charge,  but 
chapter  and  verse  can  be  given  to  prove 
it. 

DEMOCRACY  AND  EDUCATION 

We  have  prostituted  the  eighteenth 
century  doctrine  of  the  equality  of  man 
in  a  manner  and  to  an  extent  undreamed 
by  our  forefathers  of  the  American  Revo- 
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lutionary  period.  They  used  the  phrase  as 
a  slogan  for  the  establishment  of  the 
equality  of  man  before  the  law:  in  the 
attainment  of  equality  in  the  administra¬ 
tion  of  justice,  and  equality  in  the  pro¬ 
tection  of  civil  rights.  We  have  carried 
the  equalitarian  philosophy  into  many 
other  phases  of  life  and  particularly  into 
education  in  a  manner  that  even  the 
Father  of  American  Democracy,  Thomas 
Jefferson,  did  not  sponsor:  he  believed 
in  providing  educational  opportunities 
for  any  individual  only  to  the  extent  that 
he  had  the  talents,  genius,  and  virtue  to 
profit  thereby.  Jefferson,  of  course,  would 
not  tolerate  a  caste  system,  under  which 
persons  because  of  the  accident  of  birth 
would  be  doomed  to  inferior  economic 
or  social  status,  inferior  livelihood  pur¬ 
suits,  or  inferior  educational  opportuni¬ 
ties;  but  he  recognized  that  there  are 
differences  among  men  in  regard  to  in¬ 
tellectual  and  educational  abilities  and 
capacities,  and  differences  in  fundamen¬ 
tal  traits  of  character,  quite  as  great  and 
pronounced  as  there  are  differences 
among  men  in  stature,  physique,  com¬ 
plexion  and  physical  strength  and  agility. 
Jefferson  advocated  a  system  of  educa¬ 
tion  at  the  higher  levels  to  be  adminis¬ 
tered  in  a  manner  comparable  to  that 
now  practiced  throughout  the  country 
in  class  A  medical  schools  with  rigorous 
selection  of  students  on  the  basis  of  a 
demonstration  of  possession  of  abilities, 
aptitudes,  and  character  necessary  for 
the  profitable  pursuit  of  medical  training 
and  practice  or  research. 

In  contrast  with  this  good  Jeffersonian 
doctrine,  at  the  present  time  the  great 
majority  of  state-suppwrted  and  privately 
endowed  institutions  admit  all  comers 
to  liberal  arts  college  courses  and  to  vir¬ 
tually  all  professional  courses  other  than 
medicine,  without  regard  to  whether  in¬ 
stitutional  funds  and  the  private  funds, 
time  and  efforts  of  the  students  have 
valid  prospect  of  being  profitably  or 


wastefully  spent.  Fortunately  a  signifi¬ 
cant  number  of  privately  endowed  in¬ 
stitutions  and  a  few  state-supported  in¬ 
stitutions  have  adopted  and  successfully 
administered  programs  based  on  a  due 
consideration  of  the  demands  of  educa¬ 
tional  honesty  in  regard  to  the  appro¬ 
priateness  of  the  program  and  the  stu¬ 
dent  personnel  for  each  other. 

There  is  no  more  disgrace  involved  in 
differences  among  individuals  in  educa¬ 
tional  needs  than  there  is  in  differences 
of  stature  or  complexion.  A  defensible 
state  higher  educational  system  should 
offer  different  types  of  college  programs 
for  different  objectives  in  the  light  of 
different  aptitudes,  with  different  stand¬ 
ards  of  performance  demanded  for  the 
maintenance  of  good  standing  and  for 
graduation.  Such  a  program  is  more  just 
and  more  valuable  to  the  student,  as  is 
duly  recognized  by  both  the  University 
of  Minnesota  and  the  University  of  Flor¬ 
ida  in  their  terminal  junior-college  pro¬ 
grams. 

Most  state  universities  today  have  in 
their  student  bodies,  mixed  indiscrimin¬ 
ately  in  the  various  courses,  a  spread  of 
aptitude  and  capacity  ranging  from  near 
morons  to  geniuses;  the  result  is  that 
the  program  is  designed  and  administered 
for  the  middle  third  of  the  student  body, 
and  is  ill-suited  and  too  difficult  for  the 
bottom  third,  while  it  is  ill-suited  and 
too  easy  for  the  top  third;  the  bottom 
third  are  subjected  to  the  dangers  of  dis¬ 
grace  and  the  development  of  inferiority 
complexes  from  being  branded  unjustly 
as  failures,  while  the  top  third  are  sub¬ 
jected  to  the  dangers  of  the  development 
of  wasteful  habits  in  the  use  of  their 
time  and  talents,  and  of  becoming  con¬ 
ditioned  to  standards  of  achievement  be¬ 
neath  their  capacities. 

There  should  be  provided  for  every 
young  person  the  opportunities  and  facil¬ 
ities  appropriate  and  necessary  for  him 
to  become  the  happiest  and  most  useful 
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citizen  that  it  is  possible  for  him  to 
become.  To  this  end,  however,  it  is  neces¬ 
sary  to  provide  a  greater  variety  of  types 
and  lengths  of  training  programs  than  is 
now  generally  provided.  We  have  made 
available  for  too  many  persons  and  too 
many  types  of  persons  standardized  pro¬ 
grams  in  liberal  arts  and  professional 
education.  We  have  endeavored  to  level 
up  so  large  a  percentage  of  the  popula¬ 
tion  through  so-called  higher  education 
that  we  have  merely  succeeded  in  leveling 
down  higher  education  to  the  point  that 
the  abandonment  of  high  standards  is  a 
denial  of  opportunity  to  youth  of  special 
gifts.  Much  of  the  money  that  is  now 
spent  to  give  long  years  of  the  wrong 
kind  of  educational  programs  to  too 
many  persons  might  be  saved  by  provid¬ 
ing  shorter  programs  of  a  type  better 
adapted  to  particular  needs;  and  the 
programs  of  truly  higher  education  could 
then  be  better  adapted  to,  and  admin¬ 
istered  for,  the  benefit  of  those  truly 
qualified  to  profit  thereby. 

The  two  largest  higher  educational  in¬ 
stitutions  financed  and  op>erated  entirely 
by  the  United  States  Government  at  West 
Point  and  Annapolis  have  never  been 
criticized  as  being  operated  on  an  un¬ 
democratic  principle  even  though  they 
have  long  been  operated  on  the  basis  of 
rigorous  selective  admission:  only  those 
are  admitted  who  are  able  to  demonstrate 
that  they  are  qualified  on  all  scores  to 
pursue  successfully  the  course  of  training 
offered  at  public  expense. 

EDUCATIONAL  GUIDANCE  AND 
OPPORTUNITIES 

Educaticmal  guidance  worthy  of  re¬ 
spect  and  trust  is  but  in  its  infancy. 
Great  strides  forward  have  been  made  in 
a  few  institutions  in  recent  years  at  both 
the  high-school  and  college  levels.  Among 
those  who  have  studied  and  administered 
educational  guidance  most  successfully 
there  seems  to  have  developed  almost 


unanimous  agreement  that  there  are  no 
short  and  easy  methods  that  are  effective; 
only  quacks  in  this  field  of  diagnosis  are 
willing  to  stake  their  reputations  and  the 
future  happiness  of  their  subjects  on  mys¬ 
tic  formulae  and  snap  judgments. 

In  the  case  of  any  individual  pupil 
or  student  the  data  necessary  for  intelli¬ 
gent  recommendations  can  be  assembled 
only  over  a  long  period  of  years  by  many 
persons  who  have  had  opportunity:  to 
observe  the  behavior  of  the  student  under 
many  circumstances  and  conditions;  to 
become  intimately  acquainted  with  his 
likes,  dislikes,  ambitions,  talents,  apti¬ 
tudes,  temperament  and  character;  and 
to  test  his  powers  of  achievement  along 
many  diverse  lines  of  mental  and  physical 
activity.  And  the  observations  of  all  these 
persons,  together  with  the  results  of  com¬ 
parable  objective  tests  administered  per¬ 
iodically  with  some  regularity,  must  be 
recorded  in  a  cumulative  case  history  that 
will  show  directions,  trends,  and  amounts 
of  development  (or  lack  of  it)  along 
many  lines.  Only  then  can  educational 
guidance  be  given  with  any  degree  of 
assurance.  But  even  then  it  can  mostly 
be  stated  only  in  terms  that  are  negative: 
the  student  should  not  attempt  training 
in  this  or  that  line,  and  among  the  lines 
in  which  the  data  seem  to  show  that  the 
student  may  pursue  training  successfully, 
the  student  is  the  only  possibly  sure 
source  of  positive  and  affirmative  de¬ 
cision. 

If  such  types  of  educational  and  de¬ 
velopmental  case  histories  were  kept  year 
by  year  (as  they  should  be  kept  and  are 
being  kept  in  several  schools  and  col¬ 
leges)  through  elementary  school,  high 
school,  and  college  or  professional  school, 
for  each  individual  educated  and  trained 
largely  at  public  expense,  it  would  then 
be  the  self-evident  duty  of  educational 
advisers  and  administrators  in  publicly 
supported  institutions  to  say  authorita¬ 
tively  to  individuals  at  various  platform 
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levels  up  the  various  educational  ladders, 
from  here  on  you  may  pursue  this  or  this 
course,  but  you  may  not  pursue  that  or 
that  course  at  public  expense.  Such  pro¬ 
cedure  is  justifiable  and  even  demanded 
on  two  counts:  the  welfare  of  the  individ¬ 
ual  concerned,  and  the  maintenance  of 
appropriate  levels  and  standards  in  each 
institutional  program.  Any  educational 
program  can  be  operated  successfully  on 
the  group  basis  only  when  the  levels  and 
standards  maintained  are  what  are  need¬ 
ed  by  the  great  majority  of  a  fairly  homo¬ 
geneous  group.  Furthermore  such  a  pro¬ 
gram  of  intelligent  guidance  at  once 
shows  the  need  for  vocational  completion 
courses  for  many  students  at  both  the 
high-school  and  junior-college  levels. 
This  has  been  demonstrated  successfully 
in  some  states  in  the  East,  the  Middle 
West,  and  the  Far  West,  in  recent  years, 
where  the  old  stereotyped  high-school 
and  junior-college  programs  have  been 
thoroughly  remodeled  to  meet  new  needs 
and  a  long-delayed  recognition  of  long- 
existing  needs. 

APTITUDES  AND  MOTIVATION 

It  has  been  demonstrated  in  not  a  few 
instances  that  when  the  student’s  ad¬ 
vancement  to  new  educational  oppor¬ 
tunities  is  dependent  upon  demonstra¬ 
tion  of  full  capitalization  of  opportunities 
previously  opened  to  him,  rather  than 
on  a  merely  perfunctory  and  formal  time¬ 
serving  basis,  motivation  and  perform¬ 
ance  are  greatly  improved.  This  is  ex¬ 
cellently  shown  in  medical  education. 
Pre-medical  students  the  country  over 
are  known  as  a  group  to  have  a  higher 
percentage  of  sincere,  faithful,  and  effec¬ 
tive  students  than  any  other  group,  be¬ 
cause  it  is  generally  known  that  admission 
to,  and  graduation  from,  medical  school 
are  dependent  upon  the  maintenance 
of  a  record  of  consistent  growth  and 
achievement. 

The  two  most  prevalent  causes  for  ac¬ 


ademic  failure  are  lack  of  ability  and 
lack  of  proper  motivation.  In  either  case 
results  are  disastrous  for  the  individual 
student;  the  effects  of  his  presence  upon 
fellow  students  in  his  courses  are  un¬ 
fortunate;  and  good  money  is  wasted. 
Proper  educational  diagnosis  and  guid¬ 
ance  could  and  should  eliminate  most  of 
the  cases  of  misplacement  on  the  score  of 
aptitudes  and  abilities;  and  the  limiting 
of  educational  opportunities  solely  on  the 
basis  of  demonstrable  fitness  and  worthi¬ 
ness  would  solve  the  problem  of  motiva¬ 
tion  throughout  the  various  levels  of  the 
educational  process. 

EXPANSION  OR  READJUSTMENT 
If  adequate  provision  of  buildings, 
equipment,  and  staff  members  is  to  be 
made  for  a  continuation  of  the  present 
program  of  higher  education,  many  mil¬ 
lions  of  dollars  will  have  to  be  provided 
by  most  states  during  the  next  ten  years. 
It  is  the  opinion  of  many  educators  that 
such  greatly  increased  expenditures  can 
well  be  questioned  on  the  score  of  wisdom 
since  the  educational  results  of  the  pres¬ 
ent  system  are  widely  questioned  for  a 
significant  portion  of  the  present  student 
population.  With  a  continuation  of  the 
present  trend  of  increased  enrollments  the 
prospect  for  the  immediate  future  seems 
to  be  that  the  present  system  will  be  in¬ 
creasingly  inappropriate  for  a  steadily 
increasing  number  and  percentage  of  the 
students  enrolled.  Appropriate  readjust¬ 
ments  of  the  present  system  seem  to  be 
necessary  to  provide  a  more  appropriate 
program  for  a  large  number  and  percent¬ 
age  of  students,  and  to  avoid  the  neces¬ 
sity  of  greatly  increased  appropriations 
of  public  funds. 

QUO  WARRANTO  PROCEEDINGS 
It  happened  that  a  significant  number 
of  our  best  and  truest  educators  became 
aware  of  some  of  the  most  glaring  de¬ 
ficiencies  and  derangements  of  our  edu- 
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caticMial  system  and  became  concerned 
about  them  a  decade  or  slightly  more 
before  the  debacle  of  1929.  The  general 
public,  however,  was  not  yet  concerned 
or  even  aware.  And  if  boom  days  had 
continued,  the  education  of  the  educators, 
by  the  few  thoughtful  best  of  them,  would 
have  required  many  years,  or  perhaps 
even  generations.  But  the  depression 
turned  the  attention  of  rapidly  increased 
numbers  of  the  public  to  the  situation, 
with  the  result  that  education  has  been 
put  on  the  defensive:  quo  warranto  pro¬ 
ceedings,  to  show  cause  why,  are  now  be¬ 
ing  served  on  education  in  state  after 
state  as  never  before  in  our  history.  And 
the  thinking  of  the  public  on  education, 
as  shown  by  questions  asked  and  sugges¬ 
tions  made,  is  more  penetrating  and  in¬ 
telligent  than  ever  before. 

True  it  is  that  in  some  quarters  the 
opposition  is  merely  a  blind  attack,  even 
more  unreasoned  than  the  previous  blind 
faith;  but  whereas  the  previous  blind 
faith  was  shared  very  largely  by  the  pub¬ 
lic,  the  blind  attack  is  at  present  limited 
primarily  to  those  anti-social  and  en¬ 
tirely  selfish  persons  who  resent  and  ob¬ 
ject  to  the  payment  of  taxes  for  any 
public  purpose  other  than  the  protection 
of  their  own  personal  property. 

It  is  up  to  the  educators  to  see  that 
this  blind  attack  does  not  recruit  an 
alarming  prop>ortion  of  ^onsors  among 
the  public.  And  the  only  way  this  end  can 
be  attained  will  be  for  the  educators  to 
get  the  educational  house  in  order  and  be 
able  to  demonstrate  clearly  to  the  public 
that  it  is  in  order. 

And  this  in  turn  means  that  we  shall 
have  to  state  our  educational  objectives 
for  each  rung  of  the  educational  ladder 
more  specifically  and  more  intelligibly 
than  ever  before;  we  shall  have  to  be 
able  to  tell  the  public  why,  and  how 
we  know  that,  each  course  of  study 
for  a  specific  purpose  is  the  best  that 
can  be  designed;  we  shall  have  to 


be  able  to  show  that  our  instruc¬ 
tional  materials  and  instructional  meth¬ 
ods  are  the  most  effective  that  can  be 
designed  within  reasonable  costs,  short 
of  the  point  where  diminishing  educa¬ 
tional  returns  relative  to  costs  set  in;  we 
shall  have  to  learn  to  measure  our  educa¬ 
tional  results,  in  terms  of  the  attainments 
of  pupils  and  students,  in  a  more  mean¬ 
ingful  (more  nearly  valid  and  reliable) 
manner  than  in  the  past,  in  order  to  show 
that  value  is  received  commensurate  with 
investment;  and  we  shall  have  to  admit 
that  our  educational  ladder,  as  it  has 
functioned  in  the  past,  has  been  too  long 
for  many  of  our  students  for  the  height 
they  have  been  able  to  attain:  for  some 
persons  shorter  ladders  are  more  appro¬ 
priate;  and  in  the  various  lengths  of  lad¬ 
ders  provided  for  various  aptitudes,  ca¬ 
pacities,  and  interests,  there  must  be 
appropriate  spacing  and  width  of  the 
rungs  or  steps,  and  appropriate  angles 
of  incline,  for  the  attainment  of  a  variety 
of  general  educational,  vocational,  and 
profesisonal  levels  or  platforms. 

We  have  administered  an  educational 
system  that  has  had  too  few  types  of 
ladders  for  those  who  have  been  asked 
or  permitted  to  attempt  to  climb  them, 
and  we  hence  have  had  too  many  acci¬ 
dents  with  serious  human  injuries,  and 
even  fatalities;  our  student  mortality, 
both  reported  and  undiscovered  and 
thus  unconfessed,  has  been  too  great, 
and  hence  wastage  of  material  and  human 
resources  has  been  too  great. 

All  this  is  explainable,  and  justifiably 
so,  as  part  of  the  growing  pains  of  the 
system.  But  under  the  pressure  of  finan¬ 
cial  necessity  the  public  is  losing  pa¬ 
tience  with  the  growing-pains  excuse, 
and  is  asking  whether  we  have  not  been 
in  this  business  of  education  long 
enough  to  have  learned  more  about  some 
of  its  most  fundamental  aspects;  just  as 
a  certain  United  States  senator,  during 
the  debate  on  the  tariff  in  1913,  when 
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appeal  was  made  in  behalf  of  a  certain 
“infant  industry,”  remarked  that  this 
industry  was  so  old  that  it  had  a  hoary 
beard  and  should  justly  be  accused  of 
doddering  with  age  rather  than  be  re¬ 
garded  as  tottering  in  infancy. 

UNDERSTANDING  AND  SUPPORT 

No  state  with  a  democratic  form  of 
government  can  or  will  long  maintain  a 
publicly  supported  higher  educational 
system  (above  the  high  school)  that  is 
any  better  than  is  understood,  appre¬ 
ciated,  and  desired  by  the  majority  of 
the  voters,  and  particularly  by  the  leg¬ 
islative  representatives  and  other  elected 
state  officials.  This  means  that  it  is 
folly  for  the  administrative  officers  of 
state-supported  higher  educational  in¬ 
stitutions  to  try  to  trick  or  delude  the 
representatives  of  the  people  in  control 
of  the  public  purse  into  appropriating 
more  money  than  they  and  those  whom 
they  represent  believe  can  wisely  be 
spent  on  a  higher  educational  program 
in  harmony  with  both  the  needs  and  re¬ 
sources  of  the  state. 

A  higher  educational  institution  or 
system  built  upon  political  trickery  or 
jugglery,  misrepresentation  or  delusion, 
even  though  these  devious  arts  may  be 
used  with  worthy  intent  by  the  institu¬ 
tional  administrators,  will  have  an  un¬ 
sound  foundation  and  hence  an  uncer¬ 
tain  status  and  fate.  Sooner  or  later,  and 
usually  sooner  rather  than  later,  the 
higher  educational  institution  or  system 
will  be  brought  to  its  appropriate  level 
in  harmony  with  the  will  of  the  people 
through  which  is  reflected  their  genu¬ 
ine  evaluation  of  the  role  they  desire  the 
institution  or  system  to  play  in  the  life 
of  the  state. 

In  the  original  instance  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  a  higher  educational  institution 
by  a  state  is  an  act  prompted  by  faith 
on  the  jjart  of  the  people  of  the  state. 
An  institutimi  can  not  live  long  on  this 


initial  faith  unless  by  successful  per¬ 
formance  it  continuously  inspires  re¬ 
newed  and  revivified  faith.  If  it  is  to 
flourish  through  a  long  period  of  time 
it  must  succeed  in  inspiring  not  only 
renewed  faith,  but  confidence  and  pride; 
and  these  in  turn  can  not  long  be  main¬ 
tained  by  trickery  or  delusion,  but  only 
by  intelligent  understanding  and  genu¬ 
ine  appreciation  by  the  people  of  the 
program  administered  by  the  institu¬ 
tion. 

APPROPRIATE  ADJUSTMENTS 

We  have  been  too  guilty  of  perpetrat¬ 
ing  anachronisms  in  our  educational  sys¬ 
tem  at  all  levels,  but  particularly  in 
secondary  and  in  higher  education.  Our 
high  school  of  today  is  the  lineal  de¬ 
scendant  of  the  old  academy;  and  the 
old  academy  was  distinctly  a  prepara¬ 
tory  school  for  those  going  on  to  college. 
Even  though  we  have  reached  the  point 
that  approximately  65%  of  our  young 
people  of  high  school  age  are  enrolled 
in  high  schools,  and  of  the  two-thirds 
of  these  who  graduate  only  40%  or  less 
(approximately  20%  of  the  total  high 
school  enrollment)  go  on  to  college,  we 
still,  in  too  many  schools,  offer  only  a 
college  preparatory  program.  There  is 
adequate  provision  in  only  relatively 
few  schools  for  terminal  or  completion 
courses,  whether  for  general  education 
or  for  vocational  or  occupational  pur¬ 
suits. 

It  seems  that  we  need  a  revival  of  the 
basic  idea  of  the  old  finishing  school, 
which  was  sound  for  a  specific  purpmse. 
Of  course,  the  course  of  study  should  be 
greatly  broadened  in  scope  and  objec¬ 
tives.  There  seems  very  definitely  to  be 
an  appropriate  place  for  occupational 
completion  (or  vocational  terminal) 
courses  at  both  the  high-school  and 
junior-college  levels.  Several  city  school 
systems  and  a  few  state  school  systems 
have  distinguished  themselves  by  doing 
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valiant  pioneer  work  in  exp>erimentation 
and  pattern  setting  with  this  too-long 
neglected  type  of  program. 

Recently  the  Nebraska  State  Planning 
Board,  to  which  had  been  assigned  the 
task  of  recommending  to  the  Legislature 
a  ten-year  building  program  for  the 
higher  educational  institutions  of  the 
state,  decided  that  it  could  not  do  so 
intelligently  until  a  thorough  study  was 
made  of:  the  extent  of  unnecessary 
and  costly  over-lapping  and  duplication 
of  courses  offered  in  the  several  state- 
supported  institutions;  the  supply  of 
duly  certified  teachers  compared  with 
the  demand;  the  employment  status  of 
graduates  of  high  schools  and  colleges 
of  recent  years;  student  mortality  in 
high  schools  and  colleges;  the  need  for 
provisions  for  vocational  training  of  less 
than  professional  grade;  and  what 
changes  in  the  schools  and  colleges  will 
be  required  in  order  that  young  people 
may  be  trained  for  jobs  calling  for  vo¬ 
cational  training  of  less  than  profes¬ 
sional  grade.  These  studies  are  now 
being  pursued  with  the  assistance  of  Dr. 
Fred  J.  Kelly  of  the  U.S.  Office  of  Edu¬ 
cation. 

In  the  meeting  of  the  Planning  Board, 
to  which  the  writer  was  invited,  when 
these  studies  were  launched,  it  was 
brought  out  that  the  members  of  the 
Board  are  deeply  interested  in  seeing 
that  provision  be  made  for  appropriate 
and  varied  vocational  training  programs 
at  high-school  and  junior-college  levels 
for  young  people  who  can  not  or  should 
not  attempt  to  pursue  a  four-year  college 
course;  that  the  members  of  the  Board 
are  concerned  with  the  fact  that  at  the 
present  time  there  is  neither  sufficient 
nor  appropriate  differentiation  between 
preparatory  and  completion  courses  in 
high  schools  and  junior  colleges;  that  in 
several  college  professional  programs 
there  is  neither  sufficient  nor  appropri¬ 
ate  differentiation  between  merely  voca¬ 


tional  and  truly  professional  courses; 
and  the  question  was  raised  why  all 
professional  colleges  or  schools  should 
not  adopt  standards  of  selective  admis¬ 
sion  comparable  with  those  now  being 
administered  throughout  the  country  by 
Class  A  medical  schools,  with  resulting 
benefits  to  the  tax  payer,  to  society,  to 
the  professions,  and  to  the  many  stu¬ 
dents  who  at  present  are  ill-advisedly 
permitted  to  register  for  profession^ 
courses  which  they  are  not  qualified  to 
pursue,  and  who  might  better  be  guided 
into  a  vocational  course  of  shorter 
length. 

And  the  question  was  also  raised 
whether,  merely  for  purposes  of  general 
education,  too  many  students  are  per¬ 
mitted  to  pursue  a  four-year  liberal  arts 
course  who  attain  in  two  years  as  much 
as  they  can  absorb,  because  they  can  not 
rise  above  the  junior-college  level  of  in¬ 
tellectual  attainment;  whether  they  are 
not  really  merely  permitted  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  custom  to  serve  time  in  col¬ 
lege  for  two  more  years  before  attempt¬ 
ing  to  find  their  place  in  life’s  labors; 
and  whether  their  presence  in  senior- 
college  and  professional  schools  con¬ 
tributes  values  to  them  and  to  society 
sufficient  to  compensate  for  the  accom¬ 
panying  expense  and  lowering  of  stand¬ 
ards  for,  and  the  prestige  of,  bachelors’ 
and  professional  degrees. 

EXPERIENCE  OF  VOCATIONAL  ADVISERS 

Mr.  J.  R.  Jewell,  Supervisor  of  Voca¬ 
tional  Rehabilitation  in  the  Department 
of  Vocational  Education  of  the  State  of 
Nebraska,  under  date  of  January  7, 
i939>  graciously  gave  the  writer  an  in¬ 
teresting  and  valuable  report  on  some 
of  the  activities  of  his  department.  He 
cites  case  histories  of  several  young  men 
and  women  that  give  striking  testimony 
of  the  beneficial  results  that  can  be  at¬ 
tained  when  intelligent  vocational  guid¬ 
ance,  with  appropriate  training  oppor- 
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tunities,  can  be  provided.  He  comments 
as  follows: 

The  tragedies  of  disappointment,  wasted  re* 
sources,  mental  confusion,  and  bitterness 
toward  a  society  that  has  not  assisted  them  to 
direct  their  educational  effort  along  proper 
channels  were  apparent  in  each  situation. 

With  respect  to  the  process  by  which  we  have 
assbted  these  people  to  undertake  training 
toward  lines  of  work  more  compatible  with 
their  interests,  aptitudes  and  capacities,  we  hold 
no  brief  for  any  particular  method.  Through 
carefully  planned  interviews,  we  have  assisted 
applicants  to  explore  and  evaluate  their  own 
natural  resources  and  capabilities.  We  have 
assisted  them  to  interpret  the  factors  of  family 
situations,  environment,  early  training  and 
previous  work  experience  that  would  have  a 
hearing  on  the  selection  of  an  occupation.  We 
have  assisted  them  to  organize  their  thinking 
and  directed  them  toward  dependable  sources 
of  occupational  information.  We  have  asked 
them  to  take  physical,  mental,  psychological, 
interest  and  aptitude  tests  when  any  of  such  ex¬ 
aminations  were  indicated.  The  part-time,  or 
so-called  cooperative  work-training  plan  has 
contributed  largely  to  the  successful  orientation 
of  numbers  of  people  whom  we  have  counseled. 

Admittedly  the  field  of  vocational  guidance 
is  in  a  rapidly  changing  state  of  flux.  Neverthe¬ 
less,  sufficient  sound,  proven  procedure  has  been 
developed  that  many  of  the  mistakes  which  our 
young  people  are  making  in  their  occupational 
selections  as  a  result  of  improper  counselling  can 
be  avoided. 

Though  our  own  program  of  guidance  over 
the  past  twenty  years  has  been  inadequate,  our 
experience  has  been  sufficient  to  lead  us  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  cost  of  public  education  can 
be  reduced  by  carefully  planned  vocational 
guidance  by  more  than  the  cost  of  such  a  pro¬ 
gram. 

After  citing  some  of  the  many  cases 
of  maladjustment  of  young  people  en¬ 
countered  during  the  last  five  years,  Mr. 
Jewell  says: 

The  most  of  them  have  taken  training  of  a 
professional  type  which  they  did  not  complete 
successfully  or  which  if  completed  did  not 
enable  them  to  become  satisfactorily  employed 
at  the  type  of  work  for  which  they  had  been 
trained.  We  have  counselled  them  toward  lines 
of  work  which  experience  has  proven  compatible 
with  their  ability,  interests  and  characteristics 
and  at  which  they  have  usually  been  able  to 
earn  a  livelihood.  Most  of  the  occupations  for 


which  they  have  been  prepared  are  among  the 
skilled  trades  or  are  in  fields  of  employment 
for  which  objective  training  is  available. 

Not  all  the  mistakes  in  vocational  selection 
we  have  observed  have  been  confined  to  the 
fields  of  professional  training  and  higher  learn¬ 
ing.  Just  as  frequently  we  have  noted  situations 
of  people  possessing  characteristics  that  would 
have  made  for  success  in  professional  work, 
unhappily  drudging  an  existence  at  occupations 
entirely  foreign  to  their  natural  abilities. 

This  all  means  that  educationally  we 
have  too  many  instances  of  square  pegs 
in  round  holes — the  state  is  spending 
too  much  money  on  education  where  it 
should  not  be  spent,  and  not  enough  in 
places  where  it  should  be  spent.  It 
should  be  the  business  of  those  who  con¬ 
trol  the  allocation  of  public  funds  for 
public  purposes  to  make  as  nearly  sure 
as  is  possible  that  the  public  funds  are 
wisely  spent.  And  it  is  the  business  of 
the  educators  to  assist  them  toward  this 
end  in  every  way  possible. 

NEW  YORK  CITY  SCHOOLS 

New  York  City  has  recently  increased 
materially  its  program  of  offerings,  in¬ 
augurated  long  ago,  in  day  and  evening 
vocational  high  schools  and  trade 
schools.  A  bulletin  for  1938-39  describes 
the  commercial  courses  and  the  technical 
courses.  The  aims  of  the  technical 
courses  are  “to  give  a  thorough  prelimi¬ 
nary  training  to  those  who  expect  to 
find  a  future  place  in  the  industrial 
world,  in  manufacturing,  construction, 
or  to  join  the  technical  professions,  such 
as  various  branches  of  engineering  and 
architecture,  applied  chemistry  and  ap¬ 
plied  electricity.  Technical  training  is 
also  a  valuable  preliminary  for  the  sales¬ 
manship  of  industrial  products.  The 
course  of  study  is  divided  into  two  main 
groups,  the  college  preparatory  and  the 
terminal  courses.  .  .  .  The  terminal 
courses  are  designed  for  those  students 
who  do  not  desire  to  spend  four  years 
in  college  but  prefer  to  obtain  a  more 
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specialized  training  along  technical  lines 
in  high  school.” 

There  are  architectural,  electrical,  me¬ 
chanical,  chemical,  and  structural  termi¬ 
nal  courses.  In  the  several  trade  schools 
ninety-three  different  subjects  are  of¬ 
fered,  from  which  the  following  are  ex¬ 
amples:  aeronautics,  applied  electricity, 
beauty  culture,  cafeteria  and  tea  room 
management,  commercial  photography, 
costume  design,  dental  mechanics,  gen¬ 
eral  textiles,  jewelry  crafts,  linotype  op¬ 
erating,  merchandise  and  sales,  offset 
presswork,  {pattern  making,  plumbing, 
printing,  radio  mechanics,  trade  millin¬ 
ery,  upholstery,  window  dressing  and 
display,  wireless  operating,  etc.  Various 
special  high  schools  have  their  programs 
set  up  particularly  for  the  printing 
trades,  aviation  mechanics,  women’s  gar¬ 
ment  trades,  the  needle  trades,  women’s 
service  trades,  commercial  courses,  elec¬ 
trical  courses,  automotive  trades,  build¬ 
ing  and  metal  trades,  and  industrial  arts, 
respectively. 

A  special  report  of  the  Advisory 
Board  on  Industrial  Education  for  the 
city  schools  of  New  York,  dated  October 
14, 1938,  sets  forth  a  proposed  organiza¬ 
tion  of  day  and  evening  post-graduate 
vocational  high-school  courses.  For  vo¬ 
cational  high-school  graduates  a  two- 
year  post  graduate  course  is  proposed  to 
provide  high-school  graduation  for  col¬ 
lege  entrance  and  advanced  work  in 
trade  and  technical  subjects,  fitting  the 
graduates  for  higher  {lositions  and  op¬ 
portunities.  For  these  students  50  per 
cent  of  the  program  is  academic  work, 
25  per  cent  technical  instruction,  and 
25  per  cent  advanced  trade  shop  work. 
For  academic  high-school  graduates  a 
two-year  post  graduate  course  is  pro- 
pK)sed  to  provide  a  means  for  unem¬ 
ployed  graduates  to  learn  a  trade,  sup>- 
plementing  the  high-school  education 
and  furnishing  opp)ortunity  for  profit¬ 
able  employment.  For  these  students 


only  25  per  cent  of  the  program  is  aca¬ 
demic  work,  2$  per  cent  related  trade 
and  technical  subjects  (theory),  and  50 
per  cent  trade  shop  and  vocational  work. 
Thus  for  each  group  the  program  is  de¬ 
signed  to  give  the  additional  training 
needed  for  greater  flexibility  in  place¬ 
ment  either  in  a  higher  educational  in¬ 
stitution  or  in  a  higher  industrial  posi¬ 
tion. 

PASADENA  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS 

During  the  early  years  of  the  junior 
college  movement  in  California,  the  in¬ 
stitutions  established  under  the  law  of 
1907  had  only  the  function  of  giving 
courses  similar  to  those  of  the  lower 
division  of  the  State  University.  The 
law  of  1917,  however,  provided  defi¬ 
nitely  for  vocational,  occupational,  or 
semi-professional  courses.  Since  1917  the 
number  of  completion  offerings  has 
steadily  grown  in  number  and  per  cent. 
In  1937-38  the  42  public  junior  colleges 
of  California  had  an  enrollment  of  thirty 
thousand  students,  of  whom  probably 
eighty  per  cent  would  not  go  on  to  a 
higher  institution.  The  percentage  of  stu¬ 
dents  enrolled  in  preparatory  and  in 
completion  courses  varies  markedly  from 
college  to  college,  ranging  from  a  large 
majority  to  a  small  minority,  depending 
upon  local  community  interests  and 
needs. 

Thanks  to  the  vision  and  guiding 
genius  of  Dr.  John  A.  Sexson,  Superin¬ 
tendent  of  Schools,  and  of  Dr.  John  W. 
Harbeson,  Principal  of  Pasadena  Junior 
College,  Pasadena  has  developed  one  of 
the  best  and  most  complete  junior  col¬ 
lege  programs  in  the  country.  With  a 
full  realization  of  the  distinctions  that 
should  be  made  in  curriculum  building 
between  preparatory  and  completion 
programs,  adequate  provision  is  made 
in  the  offerings  of  this  four-year  junior 
college  as  part  of  a  6-4-4  system.  Excel¬ 
lent  programs  are  offered  to  approxi- 
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mately  35  per  cent  of  the  7,000  students 
who  plan  and  show  ability  to  continue 
their  education  in  a  senior  college  or 
university.  For  approximately  65  per 
cent  of  the  students  terminal  courses  of 
wide  variety  are  offered. 

In  the  eleventh  and  twelfth  grades  six 
general  introductory  or  survey  courses 
are  required  of  all  students  as  a  com¬ 
mon  core  curriculum  of  general  educa¬ 
tion.  These  courses  are  General  Orien¬ 
tation  (including  a  battery  of  tests  for 
guidance  purposes),  Physical  Science, 
Biological  Science,  The  Humanities,  The 
Social  Studies,  and  The  American  Fam¬ 
ily. 

University  preparatory  students  con¬ 
tinue  their  general  education  in  the  thir¬ 
teenth  and  fourteenth  grades  through 
sequence  subject-matter  courses  leading 
to  their  particular  fields  of  professional 
study  or  specialization  on  transfer  to  the 
university.  Besides  the  core  curriculum 
there  is  provision  for  several  subject- 
matter  electives  in  the  eleventh  and 
twelfth  grades  to  be  selected  by  the  stu¬ 
dent  under  guidance.  Having  completed 
the  core  curriculum  of  general  education 
in  the  eleventh  and  twelfth  grades,  the 
terminal  vocational  student  is  free  to 
devote  virtually  his  entire  thirteenth  and 
fourteenth  grades  to  vocational  adapta¬ 
tion. 

The  Pasadena  Junior  College  distin¬ 
guishes  between  the  recommended  and 
nonrecommended  student  as  he  enters 
the  work  of  the  upper  division — the  tra¬ 
ditional  division  point  between  high 
school  and  college;  but  the  dividing  line 
is  not  sharply  drawn  and  the  high-school 
record  is  used  mainly  as  a  guide  in 
counseling.  Students  who  have  failed  to 
achieve  general  recommended  standing 
on  the  completion  of  the  twelfth  grade 
may  in  many  cases  find  it  possible  to 
continue  advanced  work  in  special  fields 
in  which  they  have  shown  promise. 

Students  preparing  for  higher  work  in 


the  university  pursue  a  “certificate”  cur¬ 
riculum;  students  pursuing  a  terminal 
course  are  registered  for  a  “diploma” 
curriculum. 

There  is  a  terminal  course  in  general 
education  which  consists  of  subject- 
matter  sequence  courses  above  the  core 
curriculum  with  provisicm  for  depart¬ 
mental  majors.  All  of  the  twelve  depart¬ 
ments  of  the  college  provide  majors  for 
terminal  students.  These  courses  differ 
from  the  certificate  courses  in  that  they 
are  not  designed  to  provide  foundations 
for  advanced  study  in  the  university 
but  rather  articulate  immediately  with 
the  modern  world  of  business  and  indus¬ 
try. 

The  Business  Education  Division  pro¬ 
vides  terminal  courses  in  secretarial 
training,  clerical  training,  persotmel 
work,  merchandising,  accounting,  and 
business  administration.  The  Vocational 
Technology  Division  offers  a  complete 
curriculum  in  each  of  the  following 
fields  of  technology:  aviation,  electrical, 
mechanical,  civil,  and  architectural  tech¬ 
nology.  Other  terminal  vocational  cur¬ 
ricula  are  offered  in  music,  journalism, 
forestry,  landscape  gardening,  nursing, 
nursery  governess,  physicians  and  dent¬ 
ists’  office  assistants,  laboratory  tech¬ 
nicians,  vocational  clothing,  household 
arts,  and  recreational  leadership. 

The  Pasadena  School  Review,  an  of¬ 
ficial  publication  of  the  Board  of  Edu¬ 
cation  of  the  Pasadena  City  Schools,  for 
October,  1938,  announces  new  programs 
with  assistance  under  the  Smith-Hughes 
and  the  George-Deen  acts.  In  doing  so, 
this  publication  says: 

So  acute  has  the  Federal  Government  felt 
the  present  status  of  vocational  training  in 
America  to  he,  that  it  has  not  only  offered  a 
subsidy  for  the  conduct  of  many  needed  courses, 
but  it  is  paying  a  bonus  to  those  school  districts 
that  are  administering  a  vocational  program. 
Vocational  education  in  the  opinion  of  many 
of  the  leading  educators  and  of  most  industrial¬ 
ists  and  business  men  who  have  studied  the 
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causes  of  our  present  social-economic  dilemma, 
is  the  solution  to  many  of  our  most  acute  prob¬ 
lems. 

The  inadequacy  of  old  time  programs  of  voca¬ 
tional  education  in  America  is  well  known. 
Everywhere  in  business  and  industry  there  is 
the  same  cr>’ing  appeal  for  trained  and  skilled 
men  and  women  in  the  trades.  Tremendous 
changes  have  taken  place  in  recent  years  in  all 
trades  and  industries  rendering  obsolete  not 
only  materials  and  methods  but  much  of  the 
training  which  older  workers  had  acquired 
through  long  years  of  apprenticeship.  Em¬ 
ployers  everywhere  are  lamenting  the  fact  that 
only  one  out  of  forty  or  fifty  applicants  for  a 
job  seems  to  be  properly  trained  for  modern 
industry. 

This,  then,  has  become  a  major  issue  in 
practically  all  American  Communities  and  a 
Board  of  Education  either  must  declare  that 
it  ignores  the  problem  and  will  have  nothing  to 
do  with  it  or  it  must  accept  the  challenge  and 
do  something  about  it.  .  .  .  And  since  this 
problem  is  a  national  one,  rather  than  local, 
the  state  and  federal  governments  are  entering 
into  contracts  with  local  communities  for  the 
training  of  young  men  and  young  women  who 
can  assume  the  duties  and  responsibilities  in 
the  fields  of  industry  and  commerce. 

Vocational  education  is  the  real  stabilizer  of 
labor,  and  students  who  have  been  enrolled  in 
our  vocational  classes  find  little  difficulty  in 
adjusting  themselves  to  our  industrial  order. 
Jobs  are  in  many  cases  waiting  for  these  young 
men  upon  graduation  from  our  Department  of 
Technology  at  the  Pasadena  Junior  College. 
Indeed  this  need  for  well  trained  workers  is  so 
great  that  the  federal  government  in  cooperation 
with  the  states,  is  making  most  attractive  offers 
to  those  communities  cooperating  in  this  plan. 
The  state  and  federal  subsidies  for  this  work  ex¬ 
ceed  the  actual  amounts  expended  by  the  local 
districts.  In  other  words,  a  net  profit  will  ac¬ 
crue  to  those  communities  which  are  willing  to 
assume  the  full  responsibility,  not  only  for  the 
general  education  of  their  students,  but  like¬ 
wise  properly  fitting  them  for  their  chosen 
life  work. 

Our  youth  problem  in  America  today  is 
largely  one  of  adjusting  the  youth  between  the 
ages  of  sixteen  and  twenty-four  to  his  occupa¬ 
tional  life  after  severing  his  connections  with 
the  school  system.  The  schools  can  no  longer 
consider  that  their  task  is  well  done  when  these 
young  men  and  women  graduating  each  year 
from  our  secondary  schools  are  forced  to  re¬ 
main  in  idleness  from  two  to  four  years,  pretty 
largely  because  of  the  fact  that  they  have  not 
been  properly  trained  and  educated  to  assume 


this  most  important  responsibility  of  all,  earn¬ 
ing  a  living.  .  .  . 

The  Board  of  Education  of  the  Pasadena  City 
Schools  has  accepted  the  challenge  and  will  work 
with  the  state  and  federal  government  in  setting 
up  appropriate  courses  in  the  fields  of  trade  and 
industry,  commerce  and  business  and  other  fields 
of  work,  which  will  properly  and  adequately 
train  these  young  men  and  women  so  that  they 
may  leave  our  schools  and  enter  these  fields, 
confident  that  through  their  training  and  edu¬ 
cation  they  may  enter  their  chosen  callings  and 
make  definite  progress  toward  their  future  goals. 

This  program,  therefore,  is  necessary  in  the 
elimination  of  one  of  the  most  serious  problems 
facing  America  today,  the  major  problem  of  the 
youth  of  our  land.  Industry  is  likewise  benefited, 
for  in  many  situations  it  is  absolutely  impossible 
for  the  young  worker  without  past  training  or 
experience  to  so  much  as  gain  entrance  into 
these  fields.  Therefore,  it  becomes  a  public 
concern  and  a  responsibility  of  the  school  sys¬ 
tem  to  so  readjust  the  program  that  these  young 
people  may  not  only  be  successful  in  their 
school  careers,  but  can  be  equally  successful  in 
their  vocational  and  economic  careers.  We  can 
no  longer  be  satisfied  with  a  program  which 
concerns  itself  only  with  relationships  which 
exist  as  between  pupil  and  school  up  to  the 
time  of  graduation,  but  we  must  assume  the 
further  responsibility  of  making  it  possible  for 
these  young  people  to  become  self-supporting 
citizens  of  our  community,  confident  in  their 
ability  to  assume  the  duties  and  responsibilities 
of  the  life  which  will  be  theirs. 

Classes  are  organized  at  the  present 
time  in  the  training  of  those  students 
who  are  attending  Pasadena’s  full-time 
day  schools  in  the  following  fields: 
Automotive  Work — automobile  up-keep 
and  repair.  Cosmetology — beauty  cul¬ 
ture  for  beauty  shop  operators.  Aviation 
Technology — all  metal  aeroplane  con¬ 
struction  work  and  aeroplane  drafting. 
Electricity — generation  and  distribution 
of  power — manufacturing,  installation 
and  operation.  Landscape  Architecture 
— plot  planning,  planting  and  propaga¬ 
tion.  Machine  Shop — production,  job¬ 
bing  work  and  maintenance.  Painting 
and  Decorating — interior  and  exterior 
painting,  paper  hanging  and  decorating. 
Printing — hand  and  machine  composi¬ 
tions,  press  work  and  typography. 
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The  pressure  on  employed  workers  in  the 
various  fields  for  additional  training  is  likewise 
great,  and  it  therefore  becomes  necessary  for 
these  workers  to  attain  additional  knowledge 
and  skill  in  order  that  they  may  continue  as 
efficient  workers.  Under  the  George-Deen  Act 
it  is  possible  to  organize  classes  for  the  improve¬ 
ment  of  these  workers,  and  our  state  and  federal 
governments  are  actually  paying  not  only  the 
cost  of  instruction  for  these  classes,  but  are 
actually  paying  a  bonus  to  districts  which  carry 
on  this  type  of  improvement  training.  In  Pasa¬ 
dena  courses  will  be  offered  in  the  fields  of 
business  and  commerce,  trade  and  industry,  in 
the  following  lines:  i.  Record  keeping  for 
owners  and  managers  of  stores,  garages,  shops 
and  factories.  2.  Technical  information  for  em¬ 
ployed  persons  in  the  fields  of  textiles,  home 
furnishings,  mechanical  and  electrical  appliances, 
etc.  3.  Business  practice  for  employed  persons, 
including  business  arithmetic,  legible  hand¬ 
writing,  merchandising,  and  improved  sales¬ 
manship.  4.  Personnel  problems  of  business 
efficiency;  telephone  technique,  and  personal 
appearance  and  business  attitude. 

For  those  young  persons  who  have  entered 
industry,  in  the  field  of  business  and  commerce, 
as  learners,  and  are  classified  as  apprentices, 
the  George-Deen  Act  provides  that  a  supervisor 
of  apprentices  may  be  appointed  by  the  local 
district.  The  full  salary  for  the  first  year  will 
be  paid  by  the  state  and  federal  government. 

There  has  been  no  wide-spread  organized 
attempt  in  this  field  whereby  these  young 
workers  may  receive  the  all-round  training  and 
education  which  will  make  the  well-equipped 
workers,  which  are  so  necessary  in  industry 
today.  Therefore,  the  supervisor  of  apprentices 
will  be  charged  with  the  responsibility  for  set¬ 
ting  up  programs  under  signed  working  agree¬ 
ments  with  industry,  which  will  insure  to  the 
apprentice  the  opportunity  for  learning  all 
branches  of  the  work,  a  scale  of  wages  which 
will  be  fair  and  equitable,  with  reasonably  con¬ 
tinuous  employment;  and  in  return  for  these 
benefits  the  apprentice  agrees  to  return  to  school, 
for  a  minimum  of  144  hours  per  year  of  techni¬ 
cal  education  and  training,  which  insures  his 
becoming  an  intelligent  all-round  well-trained 
person. 

“California,”  says  this  publication,  “is 
already  the  center  of  the  petroleum  in¬ 
dustry,  motion  pictures,  airplane  con¬ 
struction,  citrus  growing,  fish  canning, 
mining,  automobile  assembling. . . Cal¬ 
ifornia  needs  steel  mills  and  women’s 
fashions.  “Other  industries  will  continue 


to  locate  here,  providing  workers  in  suf¬ 
ficient  numbers  and  with  proper  skills 
and  technical  knowledge  are  available  to 
carry  on  the  work.”  The  Pasadena 
Board  of  Education  is  endeavoring  to 
meet  the  needs  of  these  varied  indus¬ 
tries  for  trained  workers,  and  the  needs 
of  the  workers  for  training,  by  providing 
appropriate  and  necessary  courses  of 
study  and  training. 

DUNWOODY  INSTITUTE 

The  William  Hood  Dun  woody  Indus¬ 
trial  Institute,  Minneapolis,  Minnesota, 
has  had  an  interesting  and  significant 
development.  It  was  the  purpose  of  the 
founder  to  establish  an  institution  that 
would  help  young  men  who  wished  to 
follow  industrial  and  mechanical  arts  to 
prepare  themselves  for  their  chosen 
field.  It  was  his  further  wish  to  offer 
opportunities  to  ambitious  young  men 
already  engaged  in  industrial  and  me¬ 
chanical  arts  to  improve  themselves  in 
their  craft  that  they  might  rise  to  posi¬ 
tions  of  greater  responsibility. 

Dunwoody  Institute  opened  its  doors 
in  December,  1914,  with  an  enrollment 
of  about  75  Minneapolis  boys  in  the  day 
school.  Since  that  date  it  has  increased 
its  enrollment  until  each  year  it  now 
numbers  in  day  school  about  1500  stu¬ 
dents  and  in  evening  school  about  2500 
students.  It  now  regularly  has  students 
not  only  from  Minnesota  and  the  north¬ 
west  states,  but  from  twenty  to  thirty 
different  states  and  from  Canada  and 
other  countries.  The  plant  now  includes 
three  large  buildings;  future  plans  con¬ 
template  a  total  of  nine  buildings.  This 
vocational  school  has  an  endowment  of 
approximately  five  million  dollars. 
Though  there  are  no  tuition  fees,  there 
are  registration  and  shop  fees. 

In  the  Day  School  students  give  their 
entire  time  from  8:30  a.m.  to  4:00  p.m., 
five  days  a  week,  pursuing  courses  that 
vary  from  one  year  of  nine  months  (ten 
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calendar  months,  from  August  i6  to  To  enter  the  two-year  course  apypli- 
June  1 6)  to  two  years  or  eighteen  cants  should  be  over  sixteen  years  of 
mcHiths.  In  the  Evening  School  classes  age  and  graduates  of  the  eighth  grade, 
are  conducted  for  boys  and  men  who  Entrance  tests  are  given  to  all  applicants 
are  employed  during  the  day.  The  for  the  two-year  course.  To  enter  the 
courses  vary  from  five  to  fifty  lessons,  special  shop  short  courses  applicants 
The  instruction  is  given  from  6:30  to  must  be  over  eighteen  years  of  age  and 
10:30  o’clock  on  one  night  a  week,  or  should  present  evidence  of  previous  ex- 
from  7:30  to  9:30  on  two  nights  a  week,  perience  in  the  trade  in  which  they  de- 
depending  on  the  courses.  sire  instruction,  but  exceptions  may  be 

Most  of  the  students  in  the  regular  made, 
day-school  courses  attend  nine  months  For  the  two-year  course  most  appli- 
for  each  of  two  years;  others  attend  cants  enter  about  September  i  or  Janu- 
four,  five,  or  six  months  each  year  for  ary  i  or  February  i;  however,  appli- 
three  or  four  years.  This  plan  enables  cants  may  be  admitted  on  the  first  of 
them  to  earn  money  during  spring,  sum-  any  month  throughout  the  year.  For  the 
mer,  and  fall  months.  Special  or  Shop  shop  courses  applicants  may  enter  on 
Courses  vary  from  two  to  six  months  in  the  first  of  any  month,  though  it  is  well 
length;  they  are  offered  for  men  who  to  make  reservations  in  advance  as 
have  had  experience  in  a  trade  and  wish  departments  are  sometimes  filled  to 
to  further  their  manipulative  skill  or  capacity. 

hand  work,  and  their  technique  and  Dunwoody  Institute  trains  students 
theory  in  the  trade  in  which  they  have  only  in  industrial  and  mechanical  lines 
had  experience.  These  short  courses  do  and  does  not  include  regular  high  school 
not  cover  the  entire  trade  but  only  cer-  subjects  in  its  courses.  The  class  work 
tain  jobs  or  subdivisions  of  the  trade,  includes  shop  mathematics,  shop  Eng- 
For  example:  the  automotive  mechanic  lish,  trade  English,  trade  knowledge, 
may  take  two  or  three  months  in  auto-  shop  knowledge,  shop  drawing,  blue 
mobile  electric  work;  the  electrician  print  reading,  job  report  writing,  and 
may  take  two  or  three  months  on  A.C.  gymnasium.  The  shop  instruction  is 
equipment;  the  machinist  may  take  two  scheduled  half  of  each  day  on  equip- 
or  three  months  on  milling  machines  or  ment,  tools,  and  processes  like  those 
tool  work.  used  in  industry.  However,  many  Dun- 

The  regular  courses  are  designed  pri-  woody  students  have  secured  credit 
marily  for  the  younger  and  inexperi-  toward  high  school  graduation  and  in 
enced  boys,  while  the  short  shop  courses  some  cases  even  college  credit  for  work 
are  for  the  older  boys  and  men  who  have  done  at  the  Institute.  Business  and  corn- 
had  trade  experience.  Able  and  indus-  mercial  courses  are  not  offered,  and  it  is 
trious  students  may  complete  the  regu-  distinctly  stated  that  the  industrial  or 
lar  courses  in  less  than  a  total  of  eight-  trade  courses  are  not  engineering  courses, 
een  months.  They  may  attend  both  day  The  school  supports  a  varied  program 
and  evening  school  during  certain  of  intramural  athletics,  a  band  and  an 
months  and  thus  cut  down  the  shop  orchestra,  and  during  the  school  year 
time.  The  class  work  is  so  arranged  that  there  are  scheduled  department  parties, 
students  may  take  special  examinations,  suppers,  receptions  and  entertainments 
and,  if  successful,  they  may  be  excused  for  the  benefit  of  the  student  body, 
from  class  subjects  and  devote  this  time  Courses  and  special  bulletins  are 
to  shop  work.  available  in  the  following:  baking. 
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tractor,  drafting,  bricklaying,  machine 
shop,  general  shop,  mechanical  drafting, 
highway  construction  and  surveying, 
painting  and  paperhanging,  small  sign 
painting,  show  card  writing,  building 
construction  (carpentering,  drafting  and 
estimating),  automobile  work,  farm  me¬ 
chanics,  sheet  metal  work,  radio,  elec¬ 
tricity,  power,  electrical  refrigeration, 
linotype,  printing,  welding,  and  air  con¬ 
ditioning. 

NORTH  DAKOTA  SCHOOL  OF  SCIENCE 

Though  the  Constitution  of  North 
Dakota,  adopted  in  1889,  made  provi¬ 
sion  for  a  state  scientific  school  at  Wah- 
peton,  and  a  legislative  act  of  1903 
provided  for  a  school  for  “the  training 
of  skilled  workmen  in  the  most  practical 
phases  of  applied  science,”  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  North  Dakota  School  of  Science 
since  1922  is  of  particular  interest.  The 
School  has  three  distinct  functions:  ( i ) 
a  junior  college  offering  both  university 
preparatory  and  vocational  completion 
courses;  (2)  a  school  of  applied  science 
and  technical  training  in  trades  and  in¬ 
dustry;  (3)  short  courses  for  those  al¬ 
ready  employed  in  trades  and  industries. 

The  history  of  the  school  since  1922 
is  one  of  constant  and  continued  growth. 
In  1922-23  there  were  130  students  from 
only  7  of  the  53  counties  of  the  state; 
in  1937-38  there  were  645  students  from 
239  towns  and  52  counties.  The  enlarge¬ 
ment  of  the  plant  still  progresses,  and 
the  school  has  attained  national  recog¬ 
nition  through  the  character  and  quality 
of  its  program. 

Since  North  Dakota  is  primarily  an 
agricultural  state  it  was  necessary  to 
develop  a  system  of  trades  education 
differing  markedly  from  that  of  indus¬ 
trial  states.  The  general  plan  of  central¬ 
izing  trade  teaching  was  developed  so 
satisfactorily  that  in  1925  the  super¬ 
vision  of  all  Smith-Hughes  trade  work 
in  the  state  was  transferred  to  this  in¬ 


stitution.  The  State  Supervisor  and  the 
Assistant  State  Supervisor  of  Trade  and 
Industrial  Education,  functioning  under 
the  General  Director  of  Vocational 
Education,  under  the  State  Board  of 
Administration,  in  harmony  with  the  re¬ 
quirements  of  the  Smith-Hughes  and 
the  George-Deen  Acts,  are  now  resident 
at  the  Wahpeton  School. 

Each  student  has  an  opportunity  to 
observe  and  actually  work  in  other 
trades  besides  the  one  he  has  chosen, 
and  thus  has  an  opportunity  to  “try  out” 
several  occupations  to  see  in  which  his 
greatest  interest  and  aptitude  lies.  He 
is  able  to  do  this  because  the  school 
offers  twenty  trade  courses  and  eight 
junior  college  courses. 

Recent  years  have  brought  to  public 
attention  the  shortage  of  mechanics. 
There  is  no  adequate  apprentice  training 
program  in  North  Dakota,  as  in  many 
other  states;  consequently  no  appren¬ 
tices  were  trained  during  the  depression. 
Men  already  in  the  trades  have  been 
diverted  to  other  occupations  or  have 
grown  past  the  youthful  productive  age. 
This  emphasizes  the  need  for  practical 
training  in  a  trades  school.  The  demand 
for  students  with  two  years  of  training 
continues  to  grow  stronger  and  the 
Wahpeton  School  is  not  able  to  turn  out 
enough  well-trained  young  men  to  meet 
the  demand  in  many  fields.  Instruction 
is  given  in  those  trades  most  common 
in  the  Northwest. 

The  several  junior-college  preparatory 
courses  for  university  work  are  fully 
accredited.  But  the  function  of  the 
school  that  is  most  stressed  is  found  in 
the  junior-college  offerings  designed  to 
give  two  years  of  intensive  training  be¬ 
yond  high  school  which  will  fit  the  stu¬ 
dent  to  become  qualified  for  employment 
in  various  occupational  fields.  The  only 
eligibility  requirements  for  entrance 
to  trades  courses  below  the  junior-college 
level  are  that  applicants  must  be  at 
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least  sixteen  years  of  age  and  must  be 
able  to  probt  from  the  course  pursued. 
Students  are  accepted  in  the  trade  school 
at  any  time,  though  it  is  to  their  advan¬ 
tage  to  enroll  at  the  beginning  of  a 
term.  There  are  three  regular  terms — 
fall,  winter,  and  spring — and  a  special 
winter  term  of  nineteen  weeks  for  trades. 

Two-year  completion  courses  for  high- 
school  graduates  and  various  lengths  of 
shorter  courses  both  for  those  who  have  or 
have  not  completed  high  school  are  of¬ 
fered  in  the  following:  auto  mechanics, 
auto  body  repair  and  rehnishing,  tractor 
repair,  machine  shop,  welding  (oxy-acety- 
lene  and  electric),  sheet  metal  work,  air 
conditioning,  diesel  and  stationary  en¬ 
gines,  ground  aviation  mechanics,  draft¬ 
ing  and  estimating,  dressmaking  and 
cooking,  electrical  trades  (including 
wiring,  armature  winding,  meter  testing, 
refrigeration,  drafting,  and  radio), 
printing  and  linotype  operation,  stenog¬ 
raphy,  stenotypy,  secretarial  studies,  ac¬ 
counting,  bookkeeping,  business  practice 
and  office  training,  typewriting,  calculat¬ 
ing  and  bookkeeping  machines. 

Student  activities  include  the  Student 
Cabinet,  departmental  and  other  clubs, 
musical  organizations,  publications,  ath¬ 
letics,  and  social  activities  of  various 
types. 

Employers  throughout  the  Northwest 
are  turning  more  and  more  to  this 
school  for  their  skilled  help.  With  the 
rapid  changes  that  are  taking  place  in 
industry,  employers  can  no  longer  af¬ 
ford  to  train  inexperienced  people;  and 
they  are  relying  on  reputable  trade 
schools  to  furnish  skilled  help.  This  co¬ 
operation  between  industry  and  the 
school  provides  an  employment  agency 
that  places  large  numbers  of  graduates 
in  good  positions  every  year.  Students 
who  complete  a  two-year  course  are  not 
finished  mechanics;  they  need  more 
work  at  the  trade  to  acquire  additional 
skill  and  speed,  but  they  are  advanced 


enough  so  that  an  employer  can  profit¬ 
ably  employ  them. 

MISSISSIPPI  AGRICULTURAL  HIGH 
SCHOOLS  AND  PUBLIC  JUNIOR 
COLLEGES 

Mississippi  at  the  present  time  has 
seven  agricultural  high  schools  and 
twelve  junior  colleges  that  have  as  one 
of  their  major  functions  the  develop¬ 
ment  and  administration  of  terminal 
semi-professional  or  vocational  courses. 
Each  school  or  college  is  encouraged  to 
develop  its  program  according  to  the  de¬ 
mands  of  the  community  in  which  it  is 
located.  The  programs  of  the  agricul¬ 
tural  high  schools  and  junior  colleges  are 
correlated  as  much  as  possible  in  the 
following  fields:  agriculture,  including 
horticulture,  dairying,  animal  hus¬ 
bandry,  and  commercial  gardening;  do¬ 
mestic  science  and  the  household  arts; 
commercial  branches,  including  banking, 
accountancy,  and  transportation,  and 
the  mechanical  arts,  such  as  carpentry, 
masonry,  painting,  shop  work  in  iron 
and  wood,  and  repairing  and  construct¬ 
ing  of  motor  vehicles.  Wherever  practi¬ 
cable,  instruction  also  is  given  in  teacher 
training,  music,  and  public  speaking. 
Insofar  as  possible  the  junior  colleges 
endeavor  to  prepare  those  of  their 
graduates  who  desire  to  do  so  to  enter 
professional  schools. 

Not  all  the  junior  colleges  offer  the 
same  program.  For  example,  the  Pearl 
River  Junior  College  at  Poplarville, 
Mississippi,  offered  the  following  ter¬ 
minal  courses  in  1938-39:  elementary 
commercial  courses,  short  courses  in 
agriculture  for  the  small  farmer  for 
boys,  and  personal  and  home  problems 
for  girls.  President  Sutherland  writes 
that  in  1939-40  they  will  offer  in  addi¬ 
tion:  forestry,  cabinet  construction, 
home  plumbing  and  home  electricity, 
and  farm  concrete  construction. 

The  agricultural  high  schools  and  pub- 
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lie  junior  colleges  in  Mississippi  are 
supported  in  part  by  state  funds  but 
mostly  by  funds  of  the  county  or  group 
of  counties  which  they  serve. 

Principal  Consley,  of  Marshall 
County  Agricultural  High  School,  Slay- 
den,  Mississippi,  writes:  “The  plan  here 
is  to  give  four  years  high  school  train¬ 
ing  for  preparing  boys  and  girls  for 
life.  Our  school  is  not  in  any  sense  a 
preparatory  school  for  college  work,  but 
we  do  such  a  thoroughly  good  job  in 
education  that  our  school  is  recognized 
and  listed  as  a  fully  accredited  high 
school  by  the  state  accrediting  commis¬ 
sion  and  by  the  university  and  colleges. 

“We  aim  to  give  courses  in  agricul¬ 
ture,  dairying,  home  economics,  book¬ 
keeping,  typing,  and  shorthand  that  will 
enable  the  boys  and  girls  who  complete 
our  school  to  go  to  work  immediately  in 
the  line  of  work  for  which  they  have  pre¬ 
pared  themselves.  The  only  justification 
we  offer  for  these  terminal  courses  is  the 
fact  that  our  boys  and  girls  are  making 
good  in  life.  I  have  been  in  charge  here 
for  23  years,  long  enough  to  be  con¬ 
siderably  beyond  the  experimental 
stage.” 

President  Todd,  of  East  Central 
Junior  College,  Decatur,  Mississippi, 
writes:  “We  hold  the  point  of  view  that 
it  is  our  responsibility  to  provide  ter¬ 
minal  courses  to  the  largest  extent  pos¬ 
sible.  We  are  offering  terminal  courses 
in  agriculture,  business,  teacher  train¬ 
ing,  and  home  economics.  The  teacher 
training  course  has  to  be  followed  two 
years.  The  others  of  these  are  of  value 
to  the  extent  they  are  pursued.  The 
teachers  have  it  in  mind  definitely  that 
these  courses  should  be  of  immediate 
value.  On  the  other  hand,  we  believe 
that  courses  that  are  of  greatest  ter¬ 
minal  value  to  the  people  we  have  can 
also  be  of  equal  value  to  further  prep¬ 
aration  in  these  fields.  Students  who 
follow  our  business  courses  can  go  to  a 


four-year  school  and  graduate  in  two 
years  in  the  same  field.  They  will  not 
follow  the  work  prescribed  ordinarily 
for  the  junior  and  senior  years  because 
they  have  concentrated  during  the  first 
two  years  on  the  secretarial  phases. 
Our  object  in  the  agriculture  and  home 
economics  courses  is  to  solve  problems 
confronting  farmers  and  home  makers 
in  this  area  at  the  present  time.” 

Superintendent  Darby,  of  the  Harri- 
son-Stone-Jackson  Agricultural  High 
School  and  Junior  College,  Perkinston, 
Mississippi,  emphasizes  the  difficulties 
of  designing  and  differentiating  terminal 
and  preparatory  courses  and  getting  stu¬ 
dents  to  pursue  the  former  with  con¬ 
tentment.  Although  only  one-third  of 
his  students  go  on  to  senior  college, 
many  more  express  the  hope  of  doing  so. 
He  believes  that  the  answer  to  the 
problem  is  to  be  found  in  better  counsel¬ 
ing  and  advising,  together  with  coopera¬ 
tion  on  the  part  of  the  senior  colleges. 
Most  of  the  junior  colleges  of  the  state 
offer  courses  in  three  groups  that  are 
terminal,  preparatory,  and  terminal  or 
preparatory.  President  West,  of  Sun¬ 
flower  Junior  College  and  Agricultural 
High  School,  Moorhead,  Mississippi, 
believes  that  the  two  functions  of  the 
junior  college,  preparatory  and  terminal 
or  vocational  education,  must  both  be 
adequately  performed,  and  that  the 
former  is  now  better  performed  than 
the  latter,  which  must  be  better  de¬ 
signed  to  meet  practical  needs.  The 
catalogs  of  several  of  the  Mississippi 
junior  colleges  substantiate  this  obser¬ 
vation,  while  some  others  reflect  clearly 
a  studied  distinction  between  the  pre¬ 
paratory  junior  certificate  curricula 
and  the  diploma  or  semi-professional  or 
vocational  terminal  curricula. 

MINNESOTA  SCHOOLS  OF  AGRICULTURE 

Organized  and  administered  through 
its  Department  of  Agriculture,  the  Uni- 
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versity  of  Minnesota  has  four  schools  of 
agriculture:  the  Northwest  School  and 
Expieriment  Station  at  Crookston,  the 
Central  School  and  Station  at  Univer¬ 
sity  Farm,  St.  Paul,  the  West  Central 
School  and  Station  at  Morris,  and  the 
North  Central  School  and  Station  at 
Grand  Rapids.  The  school  terms  are  six 
months,  from  the  beginning  of  October 
to  the  end  of  March.  Thus  the  students 
spend  six  months  at  the  school  and  six 
months  on  a  farm.  These  schools  ac¬ 
cept  students  who  are  graduates  of  rural 
schools  (8th  grade),  and  also  older  boys 
and  girls  who  may  not  have  graduated 
from  the  eighth  grade.  Students  nor¬ 
mally  finish  the  regular  course  in  three 
years  when,  after  completing  the  neces¬ 
sary  home  project  work,  they  receive 
the  school  diploma.  Upran  the  comple¬ 
tion  of  three  years  of  summer  project 
work,  and  a  fourth  or  advanced  year, 
graduates  are  eligible  to  enter  any  of 
the  colleges  or  universities  of  the  region 
as  freshmen.  These  schools  are  all  dor¬ 
mitory  institutions.  The  Northwest 
School  at  Crookston  has  an  enrollment 
of  478  students  in  1938-39.  The  North 
Central  School  and  Station  at  Grand 
Rapids  admits  only  boys  because  there 
is  only  one  dormitory.  Every  boy  in 
this  school  at  the  present  time  is  doing 
some  work  toward  helping  pay  his  school 
expenses.  All  farm  and  janitor  work  is 
done  by  students.  Expenses  are  kept  at 
a  minimum  because  most  of  these  boys 
come  from  homes  where  schooling  would 
be  impossible  if  even  ordinary  expenses 
had  to  be  met. 

For  young  men  courses  are  offered  in 
agriculture  and  farm  management,  ani¬ 
mal  husbandry,  and  agricultural  engi¬ 
neering;  for  young  women,  courses  in 
home  management,  dressmaking,  home 
nursing,  and  business  training.  Courses 
are  also  available  in  music  and  academic 
subjects  or  college  preparatory  work. 
The  technical  courses  are  amply  sup¬ 


plemented  by  cultural  courses  designed 
to  give  a  broad  and  liberal  viewpoint 
and  the  necessary  preparation  for  useful 
citizenship.  The  plants  and  facilities  of 
these  schools  are  attractive  and  ade¬ 
quate  for  effective  and  wholesome  school 
life. 

In  his  report  for  the  biennium  1936- 
38  which  he  completed  only  a  few  days 
before  his  death.  President  Coffman 
said  that  the  four  schools  of  agriculture 
were  organized  and  conducted  on  a  plan 
that  would  not  make  possible  the  ex¬ 
pansion  of  them  into  junior  colleges 
without  killing  the  special  kind  of  voca¬ 
tional  education  now  offered  success¬ 
fully.  The  objectives  of  the  two  types 
of  education,  the  special  kind  of  voca¬ 
tional  education  and  junior  college  edu¬ 
cation,  are  so  different,  he  said,  that  the 
latter  would  eventually  destroy  the  for¬ 
mer  if  attempted  together.  He  insisted 
that  the  schools  are  meeting  a  need  for 
which  a  parallel  in  junior  college  educa¬ 
tion  is  not  clear  at  the  present  time; 
and  it  is  significant  that  the  North  Da¬ 
kota  survey  of  education  points  to  these 
Minnesota  schools  of  agriculture  as  ex¬ 
amples  of  institutions  that  are  perform¬ 
ing  a  unique  function.  He  renewed  a 
previous  emphasis  on  the  need  for  a 
statewide  analysis  of  the  Minnesota 
problems  of  youth  and  education  before 
building  new  state  institutions  or  ex¬ 
panding  or  establishing  new  branches  of 
existing  institutions. 

WASHINGTON  STATE  PLANNING 
COUNCIL  REPORT 

“A  Survey  of  the  Common  School 
System  of  Washington  with  Proposals 
for  Further  Development  and  Improve¬ 
ment”  by  the  Washington  State  Plan¬ 
ning  Council,  published  September  24, 
1938,  gives  particular  attention  to  voca¬ 
tional  education.  “Modern  science  and 
the  revolutionary  changes  in  modem  so¬ 
ciety  more  and  more  make  it  necessary 
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that  every  alert  and  capable  worker  be 
educated,  not  alone  for  citizenship  and 
general  culture,  but  also  for  skilled  per¬ 
formance  of  his  task.  The  lag  between 
this  demand  of  modern  society  and  the 
furnishing  of  educational  funds  and  de¬ 
veloping  of  educational  techniques  to 
meet  the  demand  has  created  another 
inequality  in  educational  opportunity. 
It  gives  rise  to  a  justified  criticism  that 
our  national  system  of  education  favors 
the  ‘white-collar’  vocations  and  neglects 
trade,  industrial,  agricultural,  homemak¬ 
ing,  and  other  skills  where  hands  com¬ 
bine  with  intelligence  in  doing  the 
work.” 

The  report  pays  special  tribute  to  the 
Edison  Vocational  School  of  Seattle: 
‘‘Upon  undertaking  this  survey,  one  of 
our  first  engagements  was  with  the  edu¬ 
cational  leaders  who  have  developed  the 
Edison  Vocational  School  in  Seattle. 
This  has  been  one  of  our  most  reward¬ 
ing  experiences.  The  care  taken  to  se¬ 
lect  as  teachers  men  and  women  of 
practical,  skilled  competence  in  the  par¬ 
ticular  trade  or  industry  taught,  and  the 
judicious  use  of  joint  advisory  commit¬ 
tees  selected  from  workers  and  employ¬ 
ers,  are  notable  instances  of  the  excep¬ 
tional  wisdom  that  has  gone  into  the 
building  of  the  program  of  this  school. 
The  high  degree  of  employment  secured 
for  those  trained  at  Edison  speaks  more 
loudly,  however,  than  our  praise  of  the 
splendid  quality  of  the  training,  the 
real  need  of  it,  and  the  skill  and  devo¬ 
tion  of  the  placement  service  of  the 
school.  The  sound  philosophy  behind 
the  program  and  the  keen  interest  of 
the  administrators,  the  quality  of  the 
student  body,  and  the  value  of  training 
to  the  youth  are  characteristics  of  this 
school  that  cannot  be  overstated. 

‘‘The  Edison  Vocational  School  stands 
alone  among  the  public  educational  in¬ 
stitutions  in  Seattle  and  the  State  in 
that  the  student  body  is  composed 
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largely  of  what  otherwise  would  be  an 
out-of-school  group.  The  average  age  of 
those  enrolled  in  the  occupational  pre¬ 
paratory  courses  is  well  above  the  age 
of  high  school  graduates.  The  classes 
conducted  in  this  school  fall  into  two 
main  divisions:  trade  preparatory,  or 
pre-employment  training  classes  for 
for  those  preparing  to  enter  the  skilled 
trades  and  certain  commercial  occupa¬ 
tions;  and  trade-extension  classes  for 
employed  persons.  This  latter  division 
includes  training  for  both  apprentices 
and  adults.” 

This  school  has  grown  out  of  the 
practical  needs  of  the  work-a-day  world. 
Its  teachers  are  skilled  and  exp>erienced 
workmen,  drawn  from  the  trades  they 
teach,  who  reproduce  for  their  students 
as  nearly  as  possible  the  conditions  ex¬ 
isting  on  the  job.  Before  any  trade  or 
skill  is  taught,  committees  of  employers 
and  workers  have  met  and  have  talked 
over  the  capacity  of  the  trade  to  use 
more  trained  workers  and  the  need  of 
certain  of  the  present  workers  for  fur¬ 
ther  training.  Based  on  the  findings  of 
this  group  a  limited  number  of  students 
are  admitted  to  the  class.  These  students 
are  not  taken  because  they  have  failed 
in  other  studies  or  are  dissatisfied  with 
other  training.  Quite  the  contrary,  they 
are  admitted  only  because  they  display 
some  particular  fitness  for  the  trade,  as 
demonstrated  by  their  school  records, 
their  natural  aptitudes  and  their  eager¬ 
ness  to  learn.  Student-teacher  relation¬ 
ships  and  school-employer  relationships 
seem  to  be  ideal.  The  men  in  organized 
labor  like  the  school  method  because 
they  are  consulted  as  to  its  policies.  At 
present  about  70  per  cent  of  the  trade 
and  97  per  cent  of  the  advanced  busi¬ 
ness  training  students  are  high  school 
graduates.  Vocational  education  in  this 
school  thus  tends  to  be  above  the  high 
school  level. 

The  Seattle  policy  is  selective  rather 
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than  extensive.  The  Board  of  Education 
proposes  to  provide  only  those  voca¬ 
tional  offerings  which  can  meet  local 
employment  requirements  as  demon¬ 
strated  through  careful  surveys  of  occu¬ 
pational  needs.  In  view  of  the  relatively 
expensive  character  of  vocational  educa¬ 
tion,  only  those  students  are  accepted 
whose  aptitudes  are  regarded  as  suffi¬ 
cient  to  justify  the  investment  of  their 
time  and  the  public’s  money.  The  high 
school  general  commercial  and  industrial 
offerings  have  become  a  means  of  ex¬ 
ploration  and  selection,  and  are  service¬ 
able  to  high  school  counselors  in  ad¬ 
visement  and  recommendation.  Thus  it 
is  clear  that  occupational  adjustment  is 
viewed  as  a  phase  of  the  whole  educa¬ 
tional  program  and  not  as  a  separate 
picture. 

Not  long  ago  a  member  of  the  staff 
of  the  Edison  Vocational  School  ex¬ 
plained  the  program  of  the  school  to  a 
group  of  business  men  and  gave  an  in¬ 
vitation  to  them  to  ask  questions. 
Among  the  issues  that  seemed  to  inter¬ 
est  the  men  most  was  the  extent  to 
which  Edison  School  could  take  care  of 
young  people  of  different  ages  and  of 
varying  educational  attainments.  A 
member  of  the  group  volunteered  this 
personal  experience:  “I  have  four  chil¬ 
dren,  two  boys  and  two  girls.  One  did 
not  go  beyond  the  eighth  grade,  another 
completed  the  second  year  of  high 
school,  a  third  graduated  from  high 
school,  and  a  fourth  graduated  with  a 
degree  in  business  administration  at  the 
University.  All  four  of  my  children  at¬ 
tended  Edison  and  are  holding  the  jobs 
they  have  now  because  of  the  training 
they  got  there.”  Thus  the  school  pro¬ 
vides  a  service  that  is  designed  to  assist 
men  and  women  of  varying  ages  and 
needs  to  improve  their  competence  to 
earn  a  livelihood. 

Up  to  March  15  of  the  school  year 
*937“38,  3067  men  and  women  had  en¬ 


rolled  in  some  type  of  vocational  course 
offered  in  the  Edison  Vocational  School. 
The  age  range  was  16  to  60;  school 
background  ran  from  eighth  grade  to 
college  graduation.  This  large  and  varied 
clientele  was  enrolled  in  15  day  trade 
preparatory  courses,  8  part-time  courses, 
and  39  evening-school  trade  extension 
courses.  The  largest  group,  2305,  was 
enrolled  in  the  evening  trade  extension 
classes.  These  classes  are  open  only  to 
those  actually  employed  in  the  trade 
covered  by  the  course.  They  give  the 
technical  background  which  cannot  be 
acquired  simply  by  the  practice  of  a 
trade.  Evening  trade  extension  courses 
are  offered  in  building  trades,  metal 
trades,  service  trades,  and  home  making 
trades.  Fifteen  day  trade  courses  are 
offered  in  auto  mechanics,  beauty  par¬ 
lor  operation,  boat  building,  commercial 
art,  commercial  dressmaking,  dry  clean¬ 
ing,  electricity,  general  industrial  work, 
home  service,  machinist’s  trade,  milli¬ 
nery,  power  sewing,  radio  service,  tailor¬ 
ing,  and  welding.  Part-time  courses  are 
offered  in  four  fields  of  business  train¬ 
ing — secretarial,  bookkeeping,  comptom¬ 
eter  operation,  and  retail  selling;  and 
three  apprentice  courses  —  machinist, 
painting  and  decorating,  and  boat  build¬ 
ing. 

Each  course  consists  of  a  series  of 
units  of  instruction  which  cover  pro¬ 
gressively  the  skills  and  knowledge 
which  the  analysis  of  the  trade  has 
shown  to  be  important.  Students  pro¬ 
gress  on  an  individual  basis  and  when 
all  of  the  units  have  been  completed 
satisfactorily,  are  ready  for  placement. 
Although  each  course  prescribes  a  defi¬ 
nite  period  of  training  in  terms  of  years 
or  months,  in  practice  students  may  fin¬ 
ish  at  their  own  pace.  As  students  with¬ 
draw  others  are  advanced  from  the 
waiting  list  to  take  their  places.  On 
March  15,  1938,  there  were  248  accept¬ 
able  applicants  on  the  waiting  list  for 
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the  various  courses.  Besides  manipula¬ 
tive  processes  each  unit  includes  tech¬ 
nical  related  studies,  such  as  mathe¬ 
matics,  science,  and  drawing.  These 
related  studies  are  taught  by  the  regu¬ 
lar  trade  teachers  and  provide  a  sound 
understanding  of  the  mechanical  prin¬ 
ciples  and  theory  underlying  the  proc¬ 
esses  of  a  trade.  Adults  who  can  afford 
it  are  required  to  pay  tuition. 

The  State  of  Washington  supports 
another  interesting  vocational  school  at 
Ridgefield,  in  Clark  County.  The  en¬ 
rollment  in  this  school  is  240  in  the  first 
eight  grades  and  210  in  the  four-year 
high  school.  All  grades  are  housed  in 
one  plant  under  one  principal-superin¬ 
tendent.  Courses  are  offered  in  voca¬ 
tional  agriculture,  several  industrial 
trades  and  occupations,  and  home  eco¬ 
nomics. 

CONNECTICUT  STATE  TRADE  SCHOOLS 

Connecticut  supports  eleven  state 
trade  schools  in  as  many  cities  and  gives 
state  aid  to  two  schools  in  other  cities. 
The  first  school  was  established  in  1910, 
the  last  in  1929,  and  the  others  at  vari¬ 
ous  intervening  dates.  In  addition  the 
State  Board  of  Education  conducts  vo¬ 
cational  agricultural  classes  in  eighteen 
high  schools. 

Young  men  and  women  who  have  not 
yet  entered  employment,  those  who  have 
entered  employment,  and  those  mature 
workers  who  find  need  for  special  train¬ 
ing  are  all  served  by  the  various  courses 
of  instruction  provided  by  the  trade 
schools.  All-day  trade  preparatory,  high 
school  cooperative,  employed  appren¬ 
tice,  and  evening  courses  are  offered. 
All  schools  give  instruction  in  five 
trades:  carpentry,  mechanical  drafting, 
electrical,  machine  work,  and  tool¬ 
making.  These  schools  give  courses  in 
only  these  trades,  while  the  others  sup¬ 
port  from  one  to  eleven  additional  trade 
courses,  depending  on  the  local  de¬ 


mands,  in  the  following  trades:  ground 
aircraft,  automatic  screw,  automobile 
repair,  beauty  culture,  architectural 
drafting,  food  trades,  foundry,  linotype, 
masonry,  ornamental  design,  p>ainting, 
paperhanging,  wood  patternmaking, 
plumbing,  printing,  sewing,  silversmith- 
ing,  and  silk  textile. 

High  school  students  taking  voca¬ 
tional  agriculture  spend  approximately 
half  time  on  these  subjects  and  half  on 
general  educational  subjects;  and  each 
agricultural  student  must  do  actual 
farming  under  supervision  on  the  home 
farm  or  with  rented  facilities.  In  1934 
one  student  had  two  acres  of  vegetables, 
and  for  dairying,  four  cows  and  ten 
young  stock.  From  these  projects  he 
earned  $565.71  above  expenses.  Another 
with  two  cows  and  100  laying  birds 
paid  expenses  and  had  $239.88  for  his 
labor. 

AMERICAN  ASSOCIATION  OF  JUNIOR  COL¬ 
LEGES  URGES  DEVELOPMENT  OF 
VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Association  of  Junior  Colleges  held 
in  Grand  Rapids,  Michigan,  March  4, 
1939,  the  following  resolutions  were 
adopted  unanimously: 

That,  this  Association  actively  encourage  in 
every  way  possible  the  amendment  of  existing 
state  laws  defining  the  function  of  the  junior 
college  so  as  to  make  easily  possible  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  semi-professional  curricula  of  a 
vocational  type  to  meet  the  needs  of  youth 
as  determined  by  modern  social  and  economic 
conditions.  .  .  . 

That,  this  Association  favors  Federal  legisla¬ 
tion  to  amend  the  Smith-Hughes  law  so  as  to 
make  the  benefits  readily  available  to  the  junior 
colleges  and  to  make  effective  the  recommenda¬ 
tions  made  by  the  President’s  Advisory  Com¬ 
mittee  OH  Education. 

That,  this  Association  publicize  the  junior 
college  as  a  community  institution,  believing 
that  as  such  it  should  find  its  greatest  inspira¬ 
tion  and  service  not  in  imitating  existing  lower 
division  courses  of  the  four  year  colleges  and 
universities,  but  in  creating  and  effectively 
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operating  vocational  curricula  of  the  semi-pro¬ 
fessional  type. 

That,  the  Association  publish  at  an  early  date 
a  handbook  that  will  include  all  semi-profes¬ 
sional  curricula  offered  in  junior  colleges 
throughout  the  nation  and  that  communities 
with  junior  colleges  be  given  every  assistance 
of  an  advisory  capacity  by  this  Association  to 
do  creative  work  in  semi-professional  activities 
available  in  such  fields  as  Business,  Industry, 
Agriculture,  and  Public  Service  and  Home¬ 
making. 

That,  our  official  publication.  The  Junior  Col¬ 
lege  Journal,  give  special  emphasis  to  educa¬ 
tional  news  dealing  specifically  with  semi-pro¬ 
fessional  curricular  activities  and  suggesting 
new  fields  for  junior  college  development. 

That,  this  Association  encourage  the  State 
Department  of  Education  to  cooperate  with  the 
Federal  Government  under  provisions  of  the 
George-Deen  Act  for  establishing  state  occu¬ 
pational  and  guidance  services  as  a  foundation 
on  which  to  build  semi-professional  curricula. 

That,  the  Association  encourage  the  use  of 
some  form  of  the  co-operative  training  plan 
in  connection  with  the  various  semi-professional 
curricula  in  order  that  youth  may  earn  while 
they  learn  and  that  the  gap  between  formal 
education  and  successful  employment  may  be 
reduced  to  a  minimum. 

That,  this  Association  urge  every  junior  col¬ 
lege  that  establishes  semi-professional  type  of 
vocational  curricula  to  organize  at  the  same 
time  adequate  plans  in  co-operation  with  state 
and  federal  employment  services  with  com¬ 
petent  personnel  for  the  placement  in  employ¬ 
ment  of  graduates  of  these  courses.  .  .  . 

That,  this  Association  believes  the  extension 
of  vocational  education  of  the  semi-professional 
type  in  junior  college  leads  definitely  in  the 


direction  of  the  addition  of  late  afternoon  and 
evening  classes  in  the  junior  college  on  the 
continuous  session  plan.  .  .  . 

That,  this  Association  believes  that  vocational 
semi-professional  curricula  should  provide  for 
a  balanced  distribution  of  courses  frequently 
described  as  general  education  and  courses 
usually  designated  as  specific  occupational 
training.  .  . 

CONCLUSION 

A  Study  of  the  policies  and  practices 
developed  and  administered  so  success¬ 
fully  by  the  numerous  cities,  counties, 
school  districts,  and  states  cited  above 
in  widely  scattered  parts  of  the  country 
with  marked  differences  in  population, 
in  industrial  and  commercial  conditions, 
and  in  educational  problems,  raises  the 
question  in  the  minds  of  many  of  us  en¬ 
gaged  in  secondary  and  higher  educa¬ 
tion:  whether  the  educational  programs 
we  are  administering  might  not  be  in  a 
more  defensible  position  if  considerably 
increased  amounts  of  both  the  private 
and  the  public  funds  now  devoted  to  the 
traditional  stereotyped,  time-serving 
programs  of  most  high  schools  and  col¬ 
leges  were  devoted  to  offering  to  greatly 
increased  numbers  of  students  under  in* 
telligent  and  individualized  educational 
guidance,  more  opportunities  for  voca¬ 
tional  or  semi-professional  terminal  (or 
occupational  completion)  high-school 
and  junior-college  courses. 


ADJUSTMENT  OF  CURRICULA  TO  PUPIL  NEEDS  IN  HIGH  SCHOOL" 

Frank  A.  Jensen 
LaSalle,  Illmois 


This  “often  discussed”  topic  among 
schoolmen  should  elicit  about  as  much 
interest  and  enthusiasm  in  my  audience 
as  an  invitation  to  go  for  a  walk  would 
arouse  in  a  mail  carrier. 

We  have  all  prided  ourselves  on  solv¬ 
ing  this  problem  in  our  local  schools  by 
adding  new  courses  most  of  which  were 
handed  to  the  school  administrators  by 
a  local  pressure  group.  We  have  taken 
visitors  to  our  shops,  laboratories,  audi¬ 
toriums,  stadia,  gymnasiums,  special 
rooms  for  music,  dramatics,  and  recrea¬ 
tion  and  pointed  to  these  with  pride  as 
evidence  of  how  our  high  school  is  meet¬ 
ing  the  needs  of  the  pupils,  where  all 
the  children  of  all  the  people  attend, 
with  abilities  varying  from  I.Q.’s  of  8o 
to  130.  A  careful  historical  considera¬ 
tion  of  these  new  courses  reveals  the 
fact  that  these  courses  were  seldom 
added  as  an  adjustment  of  curricula  to 
pupils’  needs,  but  on  the  ccmtrary  are 
the  results  of  the  ruthless  activities  of 
many  pressure  groups.  Nevertheless, 
the  curricula  of  the  modem  high  school 
of  today  are  organized  around  these  ac¬ 
tivities. 

Athletics,  bands,  special  days,  etc. 
have  been  handed  to  us  as  new  activities 
and  the  school  administrators  have  in¬ 
corporated  them  into  the  various  cur¬ 
ricula  of  the  school,  calling  them  extra¬ 
curriculum  activities  in  some  cases  and 
curriculum  activities  in  others.  Many  of 
us  have  experienced  such  changing  of 
some  of  these  activities  in  accord  with 
the  preferences  of  standardizing  and  ac¬ 
crediting  agencies. 

^  Presented  to  the  Commission  on  CurricuU, 
March  30,  1939. — ^Th*  Editor. 


The  curricula  of  the  American  high 
schoob  in  1890  had  about  nine  cate¬ 
gories  of  subject  matter  and  now  it  has 
over  sixty  categories  of  work.  In  terms 
of  the  number  of  curricula  available  for 
the  adaptation  to  pupib’  needs,  the  size 
of  the  school  and  the  funds  available 
are  qualifying  factors.  Adaptations  will 
vary  greatly  in  two  high  school  districts, 
where  with  the  same  tax  rate  of  $1.00  on 
$1000  valuation  one  school  district  can 
raise  $200  per  pupil  and  in  the  other 
only  $40  can  be  secured  per  pupil.  The 
problem  of  adaptation  varies  greatly  in 
two  high  school  districts  where  one  en¬ 
rolls  200  or  fewer  pupils,  and  the  other 
enrolb  1200  or  more.  Most  of  our  high 
school  pupils  are  enrolled  in  small  high 
schoob  of  200  or  less. 

Before  any  adaptation  of  the  curricula 
can  be  considered  the  adminbtrator 
must  know  the  needs  of  the  pupib  in 
his  school.  My  topic  presupposes  an  un¬ 
derstood  and  accepted  philosophy  of  the 
high  school  with  emphasb  on  teaching 
young  people,  and  in  order  to  teach 
them  we  must  be  students  of  young  peo¬ 
ple  and  know  them,  as  well  as  being  stu¬ 
dents  of  subject  matter  taught.  When 
the  question  of  needs  of  the  pupil  comes 
up,  the  administrator  is  faced  with  the 
problem  of  setting  up  a  plan  in  his 
school  for  determining  the  needs  of  hb 
pupib. 

I  contend  that  we  have  always  had 
teachers  of  pupib  and  teachers  who 
made  appraisals  of  the  pupib’  needs 
even  back  when  the  high  school  was  a 
class  school,  but  with  the  advent  of  all 
the  children  of  all  the  people  making  up 
our  large  high  school  enrollments  today 
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a  new  problem  has  presented  itself.  A 
guidance  program  has  evolved  antici¬ 
pating  that  we  must  know  the  needs  of 
the  pupils.  First  we  set  up  a  special 
department  located  in  the  administra¬ 
tor’s  office  to  tell  all  the  teachers  what 
the  needs  of  the  pupils  were.  The  teach¬ 
ers  did  not  have  to  worry  about  needs, 
or  the  studying  of  pupils,  they  just  fol¬ 
lowed  directions  on  pupils’  needs  passed 
on  to  them  from  the  central  office  and 
taught  subjects.  The  scheme  that  seems 
to  be  most  democratic  and  stimulates 
teachers  to  teach  children  as  well  as 
subjects  is  when  the  teacher  studies  her 
pupils  as  well  as  studying  subjects.  It 
is  where  an  organization  is  set  up  which 
expects  a  teacher  to  take  on  about 
thirty  pupils  under  her  supervision  for 
the  four  years  and  get  to  know  them  in 
a  way  so  she  can  effectively  evaluate 
their  needs.  The  personnel  of  the  old 
plan  of  a  central  office  evaluation  can 
do  much  in  teaching  and  stimulating  the 
home  room  teacher  in  evaluating  the 
needs  of  her  pupils.  The  home  room 
teacher  is  also  a  classroom  teacher  and 
with  this  pupil  study  experience,  she 
has  developed  a  background  for  mak¬ 
ing  better  subject  adjustments  within 
her  classroom  work. 

Taking  for  granted  we  have  a  scheme 
for  determining  the  needs  of  pupils  and 
we  have  inherited  over  6o  categories  of 
work  which  goes  to  make  up  the  cur¬ 
ricula  of  the  high  schools,  we  are  now 
in  a  position  to  consider  this  problem 
of  adaptation  of  the  curricula.  Of  course, 
we  hope  to  add  continuously  offerings 
to  our  course  of  study  in  the  future  in 
terms  of  the  needs  of  the  pupils,  but  I 
am  not  so  sure  we  have  any  technique 
in  sight  for  eliminating  offerings  of 
work  when  they  have  outlived  their  use¬ 
fulness  in  the  curricula  of  a  high  school. 
However,  we  have  develop>ed  unique 
techniques  of  adjusting  such  subject 
matter  to  the  pupils’  needs  in  the  inter¬ 


est  of  retaining  such  subjects  in  the 
curricula  of  the  high  schools.  The  small 
high  school  is  handicapped  in  adjusting 
curricula  to  pupil  needs  as  the  tradition 
of  the  community  will  insist  on  a  college 
preparatory  curriculum  for  the  less  than 
2  s  per  cent  who  go  to  college  and  neg¬ 
lect  the  75  per  cent  or  more  who  will 
not,  and  probably  should  not,  look  for¬ 
ward  to  a  college  experience.  The  cur¬ 
ricula  adjustment  in  small  high  schools 
is  undemocratic  since  of  necessity  the 
curricula  they  can  offer  is  very  limited. 
The  less  than  25  per  cent  of  the  stu¬ 
dents  enrolled  determines  the  offerings. 

Of  course,  many  of  us  solved  the 
problem  of  adaptation  of  curricula  to 
pupil  needs  some  ten  or  fifteen  years 
ago  by  homogeneous  groupings.  We  so 
grouped  them  in  a  few  required  subjects 
as  mathematics  and  English  and  prac¬ 
ticed  heterogeneous  grouping  in  all 
other  subjects.  All  this  was  limited  by 
the  size  of  the  high  school  and  the  num¬ 
ber  enrolled  in  a  subject. 

With  homogeneous  grouping  by  class 
out  of  the  question  in  a  small  high 
school,  I  have  in  mind  heterogeneous 
grouping  of  30  pupils  in  a  class  with  an 
I.Q.  varying  from  80  to  130.  Some  adap¬ 
tation  to  pupils’  needs  must  be  devised. 
A  mark  of  D  may  be  capacity  work  for 
the  80  I.Q.  and  a  mark  of  A  for  the  130 
I.Q.  Classroom  technique  for  adaptation 
to  need  of  pupils  is  something  most 
needed  in  the  training  of  our  high  school 
teachers.  Does  the  college  professor 
have  a  scheme  for  handling  this  problem 
in  the  conduct  of  his  college  classes  for 
prospective  teachers? 

I  have  in  mind  an  English  class  of  24 
pupils  reading  24  different  titles  at  the 
same  time  instead  of  minutely  dissect¬ 
ing  one  old  classic.  This  is  an  adapta¬ 
tion  to  pupil  needs.  There  is  a  technique 
in  those  classes,  for  recitation  work  is 
effective  and  stimulates  contributions 
from  every  member  of  the  class  in  a 
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more  effective  way  than  if  the  24 
pupils  study  the  same  classic.  Needs  of 
pupils  are  considered  in  the  class  where 
all  were  reading  a  different  book  and 
accrediting  agencies  have  not  been  the 
stumbling  block  in  this  procedure. 

The  subject  teacher  is  the  hurdle  for 
such  an  adaptation.  She  has  not  train¬ 
ing  in  such  a  technique  and  the  chances 
are  that  the  professor  of  the  subject  in 
college  did  not  teach  his  class  in  terms 
of  the  need  of  all  the  students  in  the 
class.  If  the  college  professor  had  to 
teach  all  the  youth  of  all  the  families 
he  would  be  stimulated  and  forced  to 
develop  some  new  techniques.  The  solu¬ 
tion  now  is  to  send  them  home  if  they 
cannot  clear  his  hurdles. 

The  barrier  of  our  accrediting  agen¬ 
cies  in  the  matter  of  adapting  curricula 
to  the  needs  of  pupils  is  not  as  real  as 
we  are  led  to  believe.  I  have  seen  re¬ 
ports  of  accrediting  committees  taking 
the  local  high  school  to  task  for  not 
meeting  its  challenge  in  the  matter  of 
adjusting  curricula  to  pupils’  needs.  One 
of  our  problems  in  adjusting  subject 
matter  of  instruction  in  our  high  schools 
to  pupils’  needs  is  a  problem  of  teacher 
training  in  service.  The  most  real  and 
obstinate  barrier  to  adjustment  by  add¬ 
ing  new  material  or  developing  a  tech¬ 
nique  for  teaching  pupils  in  terms  of 
their  capacities  and  needs  is  the  present 
teaching  corps  in  our  high  schools.  Too 
much  of  the  spirit  of  the  Boston  Latin 
Grammar  Schools  teachers  to  Horace 
Mann’s  introducing  of  physiology  into 
the  schools  still  persists. 

There  are  two  definite  kinds  of  school 
adjustment.  The  first  is  the  adjustment 
of  pupils  to  the  school  as  an  institution 
and  this  problem  we  find  in  most  cases 
assigned  to  the  home  room.  We  are  all 
conscious  of  our  limitations  to  date  in 


evolving  a  home  room  technique  that 
respects  the  needs  of  all  the  pupils. 

The  second  type  of  pupil  adjustment 
involves  the  location  of  the  pupil  in  the 
proper  curriculum  and  in  the  proper 
courses  in  that  curriculum.  Under  cur¬ 
riculum  I  include  the  extracurriculum 
activities.  Adjustment  of  curricula  to 
pupils’  needs  presupposes  a  flexible  cur¬ 
riculum  for  each  pupil  in  the  high 
school.  The  amount  of  flexibility  will 
depend  on  the  resources  of  the  school. 
If  only  one  curriculum  is  offered  it 
should  be  in  terms  of  the  need  of  the 
majority  of  pupils  in  that  school. 

The  test  of  the  reasonableness  of  any 
combination  of  studies  is  the  need  of 
the  particular  pupil  for  those  studies. 
The  need  will  often  cross  the  lines  of 
curriculum  combinations  as  printed  in 
the  school  manual.  The  substitution  of 
algebra  for  t3q)ing,  or  of  typing  for 
algebra,  must  be  allowed  when  the  in¬ 
terests  of  the  pupil  demand  this  substi¬ 
tution,  regardless  of  the  curriculum  in 
which  the  pupil  may  be  registered. 
Curriculum  limits  should  be  set  up  with 
the  idea  in  mind  that  they  shall  not  be 
respected  when  they  interfere  with  the 
needs  of  the  pupil.  The  statement  of 
graduation  requirements  in  majors  and 
minors  have  answered  the  problem  of 
curricula  adjustment  to  pupil  needs  for 
many  high  schools.  Of  course,  much  de¬ 
pends  on  the  effectiveness  of  the  ap¬ 
praisal  of  the  pupil  need.  When  the  need 
is  determined  much  depends  on  the 
breadth  and  flexibility  of  the  curricula 
of  the  high  school.  With  pupils’  needs 
at  hand  and  curricula  of  the  high  school 
before  us  the  most  important  factor  in 
curricula  pupil  adjustment  is  a  teacher 
who  believes  in  and  can  practice  such 
adjustment  in  the  interests  of  the  pupils. 


HIGH-LIGHTS  OF  THE  HIGH  SCHOOLS  OF  TOMORROW 
R.  R.  Penbale 

Principal,  Iron  River,  Michigan 


In  the  last  two  decades  our  high 
schools  have  progressed  so  rapidly  that 
many  educators  have  derived  satisfac¬ 
tion  not  unlike  Edward  Bellamy  when 
he  projected  his  mind  forward  that  he 
might  write  “Looking  Backward” — the 
only  difference  being  in  scope.  What  will 
our  high  schools  be  like?  What  new 
courses  will  be  introduced?  What  old 
ones  are  due  for  re-emphasis?  Will  the 
status  of  the  teacher  be  improved? 

“The  aim  of  education  in  the  past,” 
says  V.  F.  Calverton,^  “had  been  to 
m^e  people  into  intellectual  absorbers, 
not  intelligent  individualities.  The  be¬ 
lief  was  that,  if  you  learned  enough 
Latin  and  Greek,  studied  enough  his¬ 
tory,  you  became  an  intelligent  person.” 
Fortunately,  our  aim  is  changing  and 
with  this  change  in  goal  has  come  a 
round  of  new  approaches  to  the  busi¬ 
ness  of  educating  boys  and  girls  to  take 
up  their  duties  of  citizenship.  Describ¬ 
ing  various  English  progressive  schools, 
Mr.  Calverton  declares  that  “They 
believe  in  allowing  the  child  to  decide 
what  it  wants  to  do,  because  the  child 
will  not  profit  from  doing  what  it 
doesn’t  want  to  do.”  This  is  exactly 
what  the  venerable  John  Dewey  has 
preached  for  more  than  thirty  years! 
And  following  European  trends  as  we 
Americans  do  in  so  many  other  activ¬ 
ities,  there  seems  to  be  no  end  to  the 
vast  number  of  changes  which  must 
inevitably  follow. 

One  of  the  first  will  affect  the  teacher 
himself.  The  secondary  school  instructor 

1 V.  F.  Calverton,  “The  Challenge  of  Pro¬ 
gressive  Education,”  Forum  (October,  1938), 
aoi-6. 


of  the  new  day  will  possess  as  a  min¬ 
imum  a  Master’s  degree.  He  will  be 
required  to  attend  a  summer  session  or 
travel  extensively,  or  if  his  work  be  in 
the  industrial  arts,  business  training,  or 
home  economics,  his  contract  will  be 
renewed  only  on  condition  that  he  en¬ 
gages  in  his  trade  or  vocation  one  vaca¬ 
tion  period  in  every  three.  Because  of 
these  increasingly  severe  requirements, 
fewer  young  people  will  use  teaching  as 
a  stepping  stone  “to  something  better.” 
Those  who  do  train  for  it  will  stay  in 
the  profession  longer  and  become  ex¬ 
perts  in  their  respective  fields.  More¬ 
over,  they  will  be  persons  of  superior 
intelligence,  trained  less  in  techniques 
of  instruction  but  more  in  the  broad, 
general  fields  of  education.  Nor  is  it  far¬ 
fetched  to  say  that  in  the  not  too  dis¬ 
tant  future  high  school  teachers  will 
enjoy  complete  academic  freedom, 
meanwhile  protected  by  carefully 
drafted  tenure  laws.  None  of  these 
benefits  will  come  without  effort,  but 
gradually  the  American  public  is  coming 
to  have  some  conception  of  the  true 
values  of  education. 

Salaries  will  be  commensurate  with 
the  needs  and  desires  of  a  professional 
group.  A  highly  reputed  national  in¬ 
vestigation  reports  that  at  present  ap¬ 
proximately  25  per  cent  of  this  coun¬ 
try’s  teachers  now  receive  less  than  the 
minimum  for  unskilled  workmen. 
Whether  the  situation  will  be  improved 
as  a  result  of  the  demands  of  strong 
state  and  national  federations  of  teach¬ 
ers  or  federal  aid  to  education,  it  is 
difficult  to  foretell.  But  teachers  will  be 
guaranteed  an  annual  income  compar- 
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able  to  law,  medicine,  and  industrial 
executives.  That  is  certain! 

Curriculum  changes  will  first,  it  ap¬ 
pears,  affect  the  social  sciences.  In¬ 
structors  in  economics,  for  example, 
must  open  up  new  avenues  of  interpreta¬ 
tion  of  economic  conditions  which  sur¬ 
round  every  citizen.  Prior  to  the  recent 
depression  and  the  more  recent  reces¬ 
sion,  economic  conditions  were  watched 
only  by  a  small  group  of  bankers  and 
stock  brokers.  Now  we  know  they  affect 
all.  “Let  us  make  very  sure,”  says  Dean 
William  F.  Russell*  of  Columbia  Uni¬ 
versity,  “that  these  boys  and  girls  have 
a  chance  for  a  good  education  for  mod¬ 
ern  times,  especially  in  the  controversial 
and  difficult  fields  of  government  and 
social  life.  (Italics  mine)  It  does  not 
make  much  difference  to  me  as  an 
American  what  sort  of  Latin  or  filing 
or  algebra  they  study,  but  I  do  hop)e 
that  they  will  learn  what  democracy  is 
and  why  we  have  it;  what  life  was  like 
when  our  ancestors  lived  under  tyranny, 
and  what  life  must  be  like  today  in 
Russia  and  Germany,  in  Spain,  Japan, 
and  Italy;  what  these  liberties  are  that 
we  prize;  what  these  rights  are  that  we 
must  maintain;  and  what  our  cor¬ 
responding  duties  must  be.  Let  these 
boys  and  girls  hear  of  the  theories  of 
social  improvement.  .  .  .  Let  them  go 
right  down  to  the  bottom.  Knowledge  is 
power.” 

Careers,  vocations,  employment  pos¬ 
sibilities  (no  longer  considered  a  frill) 
will  be  integral  parts  of  every  social 
science  program.  Expertly  taught 
courses  in  vocational  guidance,  backed 
up  by  scientific  research,  will  not  only 
be  found  in  the  larger  urban  high 
schools  but  in  agricultural  and  mining 
sections  as  well.  The  New  York  Re¬ 
gents’  Inquiry  can  be  given  credit  for 

*  William  F.  Russell,  “How  to  Tell  a  Com¬ 
munist  and  How  to  Beat  Him,”  Atlantic  Monthly 
(May,  1939),  60J-8. 


this  new  enthusiasm.  The  Regents 
would  make  each  high  school  responsible 
for  the  guidance  and  supervision  of 
every  pupil  not  only  before  he  is  grad¬ 
uated,  but  also  after  his  graduation  or 
until  he  has  made  a  satisfactory  vo¬ 
cational  adjustment  or  becomes  nine¬ 
teen  years  of  age.  Counselors  will,  I 
venture  to  predict,  exercise  great  caution 
as  to  those  whom  they  recommend  for 
jobs  and,  particularly,  college.  The  new 
emphasis  will  be  placed  upon  the  fitting 
of  boys  and  girls  for  permanently  use¬ 
ful  occupations. 

Practical  studies  such  as  typewriting, 
stenography,  bookkeeping,  over-the- 
counter  salesmanship,  manual  arts  for 
boys  and  girls,  home  economics  for  both 
sexes,  agriculture — ^will  dominate  the 
new  curriculum.  E.  G.  Blackstone*  of 
the  University  of  Southern  California, 
says,  “Everyone  needs  the  ability  to 
handle  bank  accounts,  business  papers, 
transportation  and  communication 
facilities,  and  an  understanding  of  some 
elements  of  business  law  (from  the  con¬ 
sumer  point  of  view).  Effective  bu)ring 
of  goods  and  services,  interpretation  of 
advertising,  and  ability  to  select  the 
proper  t3q}es  of  insurance,  are  p>erhaps 
more  important.”  In  a  very  few  years, 
departments  of  home  economics  will 
have  come  into  full  bloom.  The  regi¬ 
mentation  of  girls  in  the  traditional 
courses  of  foods  and  clothing  will  be 
supplemented  by  consumer  education, 
dietetics,  home  management,  care  of 
children,  and  interior  decoration.  Girls 
and  boys  will  be  taught  that  “worthy 
home  membership”  is  not  a  mere  plati¬ 
tude.  The  ability  to  use  tools  and  appli¬ 
ances  efficiently,  either  as  a  trade  or  in 
the  maintenance  of  one’s  home,  is  a 
skill  which  therefore  will  be  much  en¬ 
couraged.  Nor  will  these  departments 

■  E.  G.  Blackstone,  “Remodeling  Your  Com¬ 
mercial  Department,”  School  Review  (January. 
«939),  t7-*3. 
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become  the  dumping  ground  for  the 
failures  of  other  courses.  We  are  in  that 
stage  now  I 

Since  the  days  of  the  Boston  Latin 
School,  pupils  have  been  led  to  believe 
that  approximately  thirty  chairs,  four 
walls,  a  desk,  and  the  inevitable  teacher 
composed  a  classroom.  It  is  true  that 
such  an  arrangement  makes  teaching 
and  learning  convenient,  but  when  our 
definition  of  education  is  broadened  to 
include  every  experience  which  comes 
to  us  during  our  waking  hours,  mere 
school  buildings  and  teachers  become 
significantly  less  important.  Time  was 
when,  of  course,  children  were  sent 
into  the  mines,  stores,  ships,  and  fac¬ 
tories  because  parents  firmly  believed 
that  hard  work  was  the  best  prepara¬ 
tion  for  life.  Long  hours,  a  few  pennies 
per  day  as  wages,  working  conditions 
that  were  not  only  unhealthy  but  also 
unsafe,  these  conditions  characterized 
the  adolescent  life  of  a  generation  ago. 
And  the  time  is  not  far  distant  when 
our  offices,  stores,  modern  industrial 
plants,  hospitals,  and  homes  will  again 
be  used  as  places  where  high  school 
youngsters  may  apprentice  themselves — 
to  learn  new  trades  and  skills.  We  have 
always  known  that  experience  is  the 
best  teacher,  but  it  remains  for  high 
school  students  of  the  future  to  benefit 
by  it. 

So  far  we  have  said  nothing  of  the 
English  courses.  What  will  be  their 
status  ten  or  fifteen  years  hence?  A 
teacher  of  English  for  ten  years,  I  must 
admit  there  is  much  excess  baggage  to 
the  average  literature  course  which 
eventually  must  disappear.  Many  “lit¬ 
erary  masterpieces”  cannot  be  read  with 
ease  or  understanding,  and  when  this  is 
true  a  vigorous  distaste  for  all  literature 
is  the  natural  result.  The  culling  out 
process,  especially  for  students  whose 
reading  comprehension,  vocabulary,  and 
general  intelligence  are  below  average. 


will  go  on  unabated.  What  we  need  is  a 
sensible  reverence  for  the  best  of  the 
past  but  a  willingness  to  recognize  that 
the  present  is  always  more  interesting — 
to  high  school  students.  For  years  we 
have  held  cultural  standards  too  high 
and  the  result  has  been  perpetual  disap¬ 
pointment  to  boys  and  girls.  We  need  to 
come  down  to  earth,  start  from  scratch 
and  work  upwards.  Students’  greatest 
need  these  days  is  improvement  of  read¬ 
ing  ability — they  cannot  readI  By 
the  end  of  another  decade,  it  is  this 
writer’s  candid  belief  that  we  will  have 
begun  to  take  Lyman,  Gray,  and  Gates 
seriously. 

If  literature  has  been  the  boon  of 
English  teachers,  composition  will  not 
be  the  bane  of  their  successors  twenty 
years  hence.  Themes  will  be  non¬ 
existent.  Instruction  in  the  art  of  writ¬ 
ing  and  oral  expression  will  take  the 
form  of  assisting  pupils  with  the  prepa¬ 
ration  of  reports,  theses,  and  talks  pre¬ 
viously  assigned  for  presentation  in 
other  classes,  i.e.,  history,  biology,  etc. 
“English”  will  be  purposeful.  Grammar, 
punctuation,  and  other  ornery  desider¬ 
ata  will  be  taught  by  all  teachers.  Cor¬ 
relation  and  coordination  of  instruction 
will  be  realities. 

While  much  progress  has  been  ef¬ 
fected  in  history  instruction,  increased 
stress  must  be  placed  on  present  day 
events.  Dr.  Studebaker*  drives  a  good 
point  when  he  says,  “The  student  who 
misses  hearing  Chamberlain  or  Hitler 
because  he  was  forced  by  an  inflexible 
school  program  to  conjugate  German 
verbs  or  to  report  on  the  Elizabethan  pe¬ 
riod  of  English  history,  was  deprived  of 
some  real  education.”  Crises  need  to  be 
brought  into  classrooms  1  Educational 
transcription  discs,  movies,  and  radios 
perfected  with  television,  will  be  regula- 

*J.  W.  Studebaker,  “Bring  Crises  into  Class¬ 
rooms,"  Journal  of  Education  (November,  1938), 
261-63. 
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tion  equipment.  The  tendency  now  for 
history  teachers  (and  other  teachers 
tool)  to  lecture  must  soon  cease.  Pupil 
participation  in  heated  panel  and  group 
discussions  of  current  events  is  the  only 
way  to  establish  clarity  of  thought. 
There  are,  for  example,  the  problems  of 
war,  peace,  intelligent  patriotism,  pre¬ 
paredness,  drafting  of  men  and  wealth, 
democracy  versus  dictatorship,  race  re¬ 
lations,  and  the  labor  movement.  Boys 
and  girls  need  to  think  these  things 
through  and  then  test  their  convictions 
orally  before  we  can  say  our  task  has 
been  completed.  President  J.  T.  Ander¬ 
son*  of  State  Teachers  College,  Wayne, 
Nebraska,  declares,  “Critics  say  that  if 
the  teachers  of  the  world  had  given 
proper  instruction  to  their  young  peo¬ 
ple,  war  as  an  institution  for  the  settle¬ 
ment  of  differences  between  nations 
would  cease  to  exist.” 

An  important  figure  on  the  educa¬ 
tional  horizon  as  I  see  it,  will  be  the 
complete  reorganization  of  physical  ed¬ 
ucation.  There  is  no  need  for  me  to 
repeat  here  the  generally  accepted  con¬ 
clusion  that  athletic  contests  are  over¬ 
done.  The  tendency  is  toward  intramural 
sports  in  order  that  the  many  and  not 
the  few  may  participate.  Health  educa¬ 
tion  will  soon  come  in  for  its  share  of 
time  and  money.  A  cardinal  principle  for 
many,  many  years,  yet  health  has  never 
been  given  the  emphasis  it  deserves. 
When  we  reflect  upon  the  multitude  of 
various  types  of  homes  (houses?)  from 
which  pupils  come,  it  is  no  small  won¬ 
der  that  the  medical  profession  has 
done  as  well  as  it  has.  Health,  personal 
hygiene,  and  sex  education  will  be  in¬ 
tegral  parts  of  the  new  curriculum.  Any¬ 
one  who  has  attended  boys’  and  girls’ 
conferences,  summer  institutes,  and 
camps  realize  how  imperative  sex  edu- 

•  J.  T.  Anderson,  “Teachers’  Challenge,” 
Ttumal  of  the  National  Education  Association 
(October,  1938),  317-18. 


cation  is.  The  home  has  failed  to  supply 
this  information.  The  church  is  not  able. 
The  schools  must  and  will/ 

Comparatively  speaking,  there  will  be 
fewer  but  better  equipped  schools  in  the 
future.  As  one  example  only,  schools 
must  inevitably  include  desks  and  chairs 
suited  to  approximately  150,000  chil¬ 
dren  who  prefer  to  write  with  their  left 
hand  rather  than  with  their  right.  Fur¬ 
ther,  Reuben  T.  Shaw,*  president  of  the 
National  Education  Association,  de¬ 
clares  there  are  at  least  3,000,000  pupils 
in  this  country  who  are  deprived  of 
various  advantages  —  they  are  deaf, 
blind,  or  crippled.  Educators  of  the  fu¬ 
ture  will  see  to  it  that  they  get  a 
square  deall 

Schools  of  tomorrow  will,  therefore, 
cost  more  in  actual  dollars,  but  no  one 
will  object  seriously.  Education,  I  be¬ 
lieve,  is  on  the  verge  of  a  wave  of  popu¬ 
larity.  There  will  soon  be  many  more 
friends  than  enemies  of  education.  We 
know  it  is  cheaper  to  educate  than  to 
incarcerate. 

Consolidation  of  schools  and  school 
districts  is  bound  to  continue.  Wayne  D. 
Heydecker,^  director  of  state  planning  in 
New  York  State,  claims  there  are  “well 
over  1,000,000  children  in  the  United 
States  receiving  instruction  in  uneco¬ 
nomic  schools  with  an  average  attend¬ 
ance  of  less  than  ten  pupils.  Apart  from 
the  poor  quality  of  instruction  usually 
characteristic  of  these  small  one-room, 
one-teacher  schools,”  he  states,  “there 
is  a  tremendous  social  cost  which  can 
be  measured  only  partly  in  dollars — al¬ 
though  the  Illinois  Tax  Commission  es¬ 
timates  a  possible  saving  of  at  least 
$5,000,000  through  abandonment  of 
4,000  one-room  schools  in  that  state.” 

*  The  Federal  Government  and  Education,  pp. 
3-4.  The  Advisory  Committee  on  Education, 
Washington;  Government  Printing  Office. 

r  Wayne  D.  Heydecker,  “Implications  of  State 
Planning  for  Education,”  Teachers  College  Record 
(November,  1938),  113. 
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Today  two  communities  may  be  provid-  on  the  attitude  of  our  forefathers  to- 
ing  a  vastly  different  quality  of  educa-  wards  education,  the  advancement  we 
tion,  which  is  obviously  unfair  to  the  have  made  in  the  last  one  hundred 
boys  and  girls  who  through  no  fault  of  years  makes  thinkers  gasp.  Given  an- 
their  own  find  themselves  in  a  commu-  other  century  in  which  to  continue  our 
nity  whose  educational  facilities  are  stride,  the  schools  of  2039  (or  sooner) 
hopelessly  inadequate.  Taxpayers  of  to-  are  something  upon  which  writers  like 
morrow  will  eliminate  such  conditions.  H.  G.  Wells,  Orson  Wells,  and  others 
When  one  reflects  for  just  a  moment  might  with  safety  devote  their  talents. 


CURRICULUM  AND  INSTRUCTION  IN  HIGHER  EDUCATION 
A.  J.  BRUMBAtroH  and  Wu.  J.  Haccertt 


This  is  the  tenth  in  a  series  of  reports 
prepared  in  the  Office  of  the  Secretary  of 
the  Commission  on  Institutions  of  Higher 
Education  of  the  North  Central  Associa¬ 
tion  of  Colleges  and  Secondary  Schools 
dealing  with  some  of  the  fundamental 
educational  problems  of  accredited  col¬ 
leges  and  universities.  Some  of  the  re¬ 
ports  have  been  largely  statistical  in 
nature,  presenting  a  variety  of  facts 
and  objective  data  pertaining  to  finances, 
libraries,  faculty  training,  degrees  and 
enrolments;  others  less  objective  in 
character  have  presented  aspects  of 
higher  institutions  such  as  faculty  or¬ 
ganization,  student  personnel  proce¬ 
dures,  problems  involved  in  the  grant¬ 
ing  of  Master’s  degrees,  and  the  offering 
of  professional  work  in  business  admin¬ 
istration  by  liberal  arts  and  teachers 
colleges. 

The  present  report  is  of  the  latter 
type.  Some  statistical  data  regarding  de¬ 
grees  granted  in  various  fields  of  the 
curriculum  and  information  showing  the 
numbers  or  percentages  of  accredited 
institutions  that  follow  certain  practices 
are  presented,  but  for  the  most  part  the 
report  is  descriptive  and  illustrative  in 
character. 

Neither  in  defining  criteria  for  the 
evaluation  of  colleges  and  universities, 
nor  in  its  descriptions  of  characteristics 
of  member  institutions  has  the  North 
Central  Association  set  a  specific  pat¬ 
tern  for  the  curriculum  or  for  instruc¬ 
tional  procedure.  To  do  so  would  be  in¬ 
consistent  with  its  policy  of  encouraging 
individuality  among  its  members.  It 

1  This  is  the  first  portion  of  the  Study.  The 
second  part  will  appear  in  a  latter  issue  of  the 
Quarterly. — The  Editor. 


does  ask,  however,  that  each  institution 
be  aware  of  the  problems  involved  in 
the  organization  of  its  curriculum  and 
instruction  and  that  in  arriving  at  a  so¬ 
lution  its  aims  and  purposes  be  realis¬ 
tically  considered. 

The  data  on  which  this  report  is  based 
are  derived  from  three  major  sources. 
The  first  is  the  schedules  on  curriculum 
and  instruction  completed  by  member 
institutions  and  filed  in  the  Office  of  the 
Secretary.  Some  institutions  in  making 
their  reports  have  indicated  that  the 
schedules  were  not  adequately  adapted 
to  diversified  t}q}es  of  institutions  and 
programs.  The  preparation  of  the  sched¬ 
ules  presented  a  particularly,  difficult 
problem  in  this  respect.  After  consider¬ 
able  experimentation  as  well  as  consul¬ 
tation  with  representatives  of  institu¬ 
tions  of  various  types,  it  was  decided 
that  for  the  purpose  of  significant  com¬ 
parisons  and  analyses  the  same  form  of 
schedule  should  be  used  for  all  member 
institutions.  The  proposals  growing  out 
of  this  study  and  the  suggestions  com¬ 
ing  from  other  sources  will  be  helpful 
in  preparing  for  future  reports,  sched¬ 
ules  that  are  more  satisfactorily  adapted 
to  various  t3q)es  of  institutional  pro¬ 
grams. 

The  second  source  of  data  is  a  group 
of  survey  reports  made  by  the  examin¬ 
ing  staff  of  the  Association  on  a  num¬ 
ber  of  representative  institutions  that 
agreed  to  cooperate  in  a  special  study  of 
curriculum  and  instruction.  The  third 
source  is  a  set  of  supplementary  sched¬ 
ules  covering  the  opinions  relating  to 
numerous  aspects  of  curriculum  and 
instruction  held  by  staff  members — ad¬ 
ministrators  and  teachers — in  institu- 
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tions  cooperating  in  the  special  study. 
Although  these  supplementary  schedules 
merely  summarize  opinions,  they  reflect 
quite  fully  the  basis  of  policies  affecting 
curriculum  and  instruction  in  many  col¬ 
leges  and  universities.  The  present  state 
of  the  science  of  education  makes  it  nec¬ 
essary  that  many  of  the  fundamental 
decisions  regarding  the  curriculum  be 
based  on  individual  and  collective  opin¬ 
ion.  In  most  cases  these  schedules  were 
filled  out  by  persons  who,  through  mem¬ 
bership  on  institutional  curriculum  com¬ 
mittees  or  in  other  capacities,  had  given 
serious  attention  to  the  problems  in¬ 
volved,  and  their  viewpoints,  though 
differing  widely  on  many  of  the  issues, 
may  justifiably  be  called  informed 
opinion. 

It  should  be  added  at  this  p>oint  that 
a  large  percentage  of  the  faculty  mem¬ 
bers  and  administrative  officers  in  this 
group  were  connected  with  liberal  arts 
colleges.  The  precise  distribution  of  the 
io6  individuals  whose  opinions  are  made 
a  part  of  this  study  was  as  follows:  rep¬ 
resenting  liberal  arts  colleges,  83;  jun¬ 
ior  colleges,  II ;  private  universities,  8; 
teachers  colleges,  3 ;  land-grant  colleges, 
I.  The  percentage  of  liberal  arts  repre¬ 
sentatives  in  this  group  corresp)onds 
roughly  to  the  percentage  of  liberal  arts 
colleges  in  the  total  membership  of  the 
Commission  on  Higher  Institutions. 
This  preponderance  of  liberal  arts  rep¬ 
resentatives  should  be  borne  in  mind  in 
reading  subsequent  sections  in  which 
the  opinions  of  faculty  members  and  ad¬ 
ministrative  officers  are  summarized. 

THEORIES  AND  POINTS  OF  VIEW  RELAT¬ 
ING  TO  THE  CURRICULUM 
AND  INSTRUCTION 

The  general  educational  theory  and 
the  special  factors  that  determine  the 
nature  of  the  curriculum  and  of  instruc¬ 
tion  in  institutions  that  are  members  of 


the  Association  are  suggested  (a)  in  the 
detailed  opinion  schedules  filled  out  by 
the  106  staff  members  representing  in¬ 
stitutions  in  the  Association;  (b)  in  re¬ 
ports  made  by  the  examiners  who  vis¬ 
ited  a  number  of  institutions  and  who 
have  summarized  somewhat  specifically 
the  determining  factors  found  in  indi¬ 
vidual  institutions;  (c)  in  the  printed 
aims  published  in  institutional  an¬ 
nouncements  and  documents.  An  analy¬ 
sis  of  these  sources  indicates  that 
institutions  in  the  North  Central  As¬ 
sociation  are  giving  considerable  atten¬ 
tion  to  clarifying  their  statements  of 
purposes,  and  to  organizing  programs 
consonant  with  these  statements.  It  is 
generally  agreed  by  the  representatives 
of  all  types  of  institutions  that  provi¬ 
sion  must  be  made  for  a  basic  general 
education  for  all  students.  Some  of  the 
more  particularized  issues  relating  to 
general  education  on  which  there  is 
less  agreement  are:  (i)  Whether  there 
should  be  a  differentiation  in  the  empha¬ 
sis  placed  upon  general  education  be¬ 
tween  the  lower  and  upper  levels  of  the 
college  curriculum;  that  is,  whether  the 
first  two  years  in  the  college  should  be 
devoted  essentially  to  general  education, 
and  the  last  two  years  to  a  higher  de¬ 
gree  of  specialization,  or  whether  the 
college  curriculum  throughout  its  four 
years  should  be  unified  with  its  major 
emphasis  upon  liberal  or  general  edu¬ 
cation.  (2)  Whether  the  basic  purposes 
of  general  education  can  be  achieved 
best  through  a  relatively  uniform  type 
of  curriculum,  or  through  curricula  ^at 
differ  in  content  and  organization.  The 
answer  to  the  first  question,  if  the  ma¬ 
jority  opinion  of  the  106  representatives 
of  member  institutions  may  be  taken  as 
an  index,  is  that  the  program  in  the  first 
two  years  of  college  should  be  general 
in  nature;  that  in  the  last  two  years  it 
should  be  pointed  more  definitely  to- 
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ward  specialization,  and  that  to  this  ex¬ 
tent  there  should  be  a  change  in  empha¬ 
sis  and  purpose  beginning  with  the  third 
year  of  college.  While  a  considerable 
number  believe  there  should  not  be  a 
sharp  break  in  the  four-year  liberal  cur¬ 
riculum  at  the  end  of  the  second  year 
there  is  a  marked  unanimity  of  opinion 
that  courses  specifically  required  of  all 
should  be  limited  to  the  first  two  years, 
that  “broad  contact  with  several  fields 
rather  than  intensive  work  in  a  few 
fields  should  be  the  objective  of  the  first 
two  years  of  college,”  that  specialization 
in  at  least  one  area  is  an  essential  part 
of  a  four-year  college  education,  and 
that  such  specialization  should  be  con¬ 
centrated  in  the  third  and  fourth  years. 
A  few  indicated  that  such  specialization 
should  not  be  too  narrow,  and  might  be 
postponed  in  the  case  of  students  plan¬ 
ning  on  educational  work  after  college 
graduation.  Approximately  two-thirds 
of  the  group  believe  that  terminal  vo¬ 
cational  courses  at  the  junior  college 
level  should  be  offered  in  junior  colleges 
and  in  some  other  institutions,  but  that 
they  need  not  be  offered  in  every  insti¬ 
tution. 

Further  evidence  confirming  the  be¬ 
lief  in  the  desirability  of  differentiating 
upper  and  lower  level  of  college  educa¬ 
tion  is  the  fact  that  ninety-three  per 
cent  of  this  group  definitely  disagree 
with  the  statement  “early  specializa¬ 
tion  in  one  or  two  fields  is  of  more  im¬ 
portance  at  the  level  of  the  first  two 
years  of  college  than  a  broad  contact 
with  the  major  fields  of  knowledge.” 
More  than  50  per  cent  of  the  group, 
however,  went  so  far  as  to  say  that  half 
or  more  of  the  work  in  the  upper  two 
years  of  a  four-year  college  program 
should  be  devoted  to  specialized  study 
in  a  single  field.  The  weight  of  these 
opinions,  as  has  already  been  suggested, 
must  be  considered  in  the  light  of  the 


institutional  affiliation  of  the  represent¬ 
atives  who  expressed  their  judgment. 

An  examination  of  the  programs  of 
the  liberal  arts  colleges  indicates  that  in 
general  these  institutions  follow  in  prac¬ 
tice  the  educational  theories  reflected  in 
this  summary.  There  is  clearly  discern¬ 
ible  a  trend  toward  the  offering  of  broad 
introductory  courses  of  the  survey  type 
in  the  first  two  years  with  provision  for 
a  somewhat  higher  degree  of  specializa¬ 
tion  in  the  junior  and  senior  years.  In 
only  a  few  liberal  arts  colleges  is  the 
px)int  of  view  that  the  four-year  curricu¬ 
lum  should  be  an  “organic  whole”  actu¬ 
ally  reflected  in  the  program  offered. 
The  programs  of  the  junior  colleges  of 
the  Association,  and  the  programs  of 
general  education  already  in  operation 
in  a  number  of  the  larger  universities, 
are  clearly  organized  on  the  theory  that 
there  should  be  a  more  marked  differ¬ 
entiation  between  the  levels  of  general 
education  and  of  specialization  than 
now  obtains  in  most  liberal  arts  colleges. 

The  second  question  relating  to  the 
extent  to  which  college  curricula  should 
be  single  and  unitary  in  nature  is 
closely  related  to  the  differentiation  be¬ 
tween  upper  and  lower  levels  of  educa¬ 
tion  that  has  just  been  discussed.  The 
differentiation  between  general  educa¬ 
tion  in  the  first  two  years  of  the  college 
and  specialization  in  the  last  two  years 
represents  a  horizontal  division.  The 
question  now  under  consideration  re¬ 
lates  more  specifically  to  the  vertical 
grouping  of  subjects  into  curricula 
pointed  toward  various  fields  of  spe¬ 
cialization.  The  majority  of  those  with 
whose  opinions  we  are  concerned  in  this 
study  believe  that  the  aims  of  liberal 
education  may  be  attained  through  any 
one  of  several  curricula  that  differ  with 
respect  to  content  and  organization. 
They  hold,  further,  that  a  student’s  vo¬ 
cational  objective  should  influence  the 
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selection  of  his  courses  in  the  first  two 
years  of  college,  even  though  the  actual 
vocational  work  comes  later;  that  intro¬ 
ductory  courses  provided  for  those  who 
wish  to  obtain  merely  an  orientation  in  a 
field  should  be  different  from  the  intro¬ 
ductory  courses  provided  for  those  who 
plan  to  do  advanced  or  specialized  work 
in  that  field.  In  other  words,  a  large 
majority  of  this  group  believe  that  the 
content  of  general  education  in  the  first 
two  years  of  college  work  for  those 
planning  to  specialize  later  should  be 
determined  by  the  character  of  that 
later  s(>ecialization.  It  is  held  further, 
by  almost  ninety  per  cent  of  the  group 
that  students  should  not  be  admitted  to 
a  curriculum  if  there  is  sufficient  evi¬ 
dence  that  they  will  not  be  able  to  com¬ 
plete  that  curriculum  satisfactorily.  It 
is  the  consensus,  then,  that  variations  in 
the  purposes  and  abilities  of  students 
require  some  differentiation  in  the  col¬ 
lege  curriculum.  At  the  same  time  a 
majority  hold  that  in  any  college  cur¬ 
riculum  there  should  be  prescribed  “cer¬ 
tain  subjects  or  areas  of  knowledge  that 
are  basic  and  essential  to  a  general  edu¬ 
cation.”  These  two  points  of  view  both 
tend  to  support  the  trend  in  a  number 
of  institutions  toward  differentiation  in 
the  curriculum  in  relation  to  the  diversi¬ 
fied  special  interests  of  students  and 
also  toward  the  prescription  of  a  basic 
program  of  general  education  for  all  stu¬ 
dents. 

To  understand  more  fully  the  various 
points  of  view  that  have  been  presented 
regarding  the  curriculum  and  its  or¬ 
ganization  it  is  necessary  to  inquire  into 
the  objectives  of  college  education  upon 
which  these  points  of  view  are  based. 
There  is  a  marked  agreement  among  the 
faculty  and  staff  members  who  contrib¬ 
uted  to  this  study  that  the  college 
program  should  contribute  to  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  ability  to  think  clearly. 


regardless  of  the  field  in  which  thinking 
may  be  done;  that  it  should  contribute 
to  the  development  of  physical,  social, 
and  aesthetic  capacities;  that  it  should 
afford  training  for  citizenship  including 
an  understanding  of  current  social  prob¬ 
lems  and  the  desire  to  participate  in 
their  solution;  that  it  should  contribute 
to  the  recognition  of  and  the  acceptance 
of  standards  of  personal  conduct,  and 
that  it  should  provide  a  basis  of  emo¬ 
tional  satisfaction  commonly  character¬ 
ized  as  appreciation.  It  is  generally  held, 
however,  that  the  primary  concern  of 
the  college  should  be  the  intellectual 
development  of  the  student  and  that 
the  other  objectives  noted  should  be 
subsidiary  to,  and  in  some  instances,  by 
products  of,  this  intellectual  develop¬ 
ment. 

An  important  question  that  underlies 
the  organization  of  the  college  curricu¬ 
lum  is  the  consideration  that  shall  be 
given  to  the  theory  of  discipline  and 
transfer  of  training.  There  is  quite  an 
even  division  of  opinion  as  to  whether 
certain  studies  should  be  included  in 
the  curriculum  for  their  disciplinary 
value,  that  is,  because  they  provide 
types  of  intellectual  training  that  carry 
over  from  one  field  to  another.  There  is 
discernible  in  the  statements  of  these 
educators  a  perpetuation  of  the  disci¬ 
plinary  tradition  that  influenced  so 
markedly  the  curriculums  and  instruc¬ 
tion  in  colleges  during  the  last  century. 
Indicative  of  the  swing  away  from  the 
inclusion  of  certain  studies  for  their  dis¬ 
ciplinary  value  is  the  belief  expressed 
by  a  number  of  the  educators  in  this 
group  that  most  subjects  have  some 
disciplinary  value.  For  example,  clear 
thinking,  it  is  held,  may  be  developed  in 
a  number  of  different  subject  matter 
fields,  but  there  is  no  certainty  that 
clear  thinking  will  carry  over  from  one 
field  to  another. 
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One  member  of  the  group,  in  com¬ 
menting  on  clear  thinking  as  an  objec¬ 
tive  of  college  education  characterized 
it  as  the  “most  important  of  all  and 
least  stressed  anywhere,  both  in  high 
school  and  college.  Most  teaching  is 
done  in  terms  of  (i)  particularistic 
factualism,  (2)  impressionism,  (3)  mere 
descriptionism,  (4)  contentism,  (5)  me¬ 
chanical  interpretation,  (6)  the  inter¬ 
pretation  of  principles  as  abstract  enti¬ 
ties,  (7)  quantity  reading.  Just  quan¬ 
tity  reading  is  most  debilitating.” 

The  printed  statements  of  aims  or 
purposes  of  colleges  illustrate  how  the 
theories  underlying  their  programs  are 
stated  by  the  faculty  and  administration 
for  the  information  of  prospective  stu¬ 
dents  and  others  who  may  be  interested. 
A  few  typical  statements  of  aims  are 
presented  here  merely  for  illustrative 
purposes.  No  attempt  is  made  to  ana¬ 
lyze  these  statements  with  a  view  to 
discovering  the  points  that  they  have  in 
common,  or  the  points  at  which  they  are 
at  variance.  A  detailed  analysis  and 
summary  of  actual  curricular  offerings 
which  presumably  reflect  the  purposes 
of  an  institution  will  be  presented  in  a 
later  section  of  this  report. 

The  purpose  of  -  is  to  promote  the 

development,  in  proportion,  of  every  element 

of  personality. - deliberately  undertakes 

to  unify  the  humanities  and  the  sciences, 
the  vocational  and  the  cultural,  the  practical 
and  the  beautiful,  the  good  and  the  necessary. 
A  good  life  includes  all  these  elements.  They 
should  be  regarded  as  harmonious  parts  of  a 
well-proportioned  whole,  and  not  as  inde¬ 
pendent  of,  or  in  conflict  with  each  other. 
Although  this  aim  can  never  be  completely 
achieved,  the  extent  of  its  realization  measures 
the  relative  success  of  the - undertaking. 

This  pattern  of  human  character  should 
ideally  include  health;  economic  sense,  both 
personal  and  social;  vocational  competence; 
social  interest  and  responsibility;  a  disposition 
to  acquire  and  transmit  the  culture  and  wisdom 
of  the  race;  and  effectiveness  in  using  all 
these  interests  and  skills  for  solving  one’s  own 
problems  and  those  of  society.  It  should  in¬ 


clude  the  habit  of  using  both  disciplined  dis¬ 
crimination  and  creative  imagination  in  ethical 
decisions,  in  scientific  thinking,  in  aesthetic 
appreciation,  and  practical  taste  and  judgment. 

Symmetry  does  not  imply  uniformity,  but 
such  proportioning  as  will  result  in  the  best 
total  life  for  the  individual  and  for  society. 
Some  specialization  is  normal  in  every  well- 
proportioned  personality. 

Progress  toward  this  goal  implies  a  growing 
maturity  of  outlook  and  emotional  control, 
and  the  individual’s  full  intellectual  and  emo¬ 
tional  commitment  of  himself  to  his  best  life 
purposes.  The  development  of  a  sincere  ethical 
and  moral  code  must  be  included,  with  com¬ 
mitment  to  and  growth  in  such  acknowledged 
social  virtues  as  personal  integrity,  ability  to 
cooperate,  responsibility,  and  sensitiveness  to 
ethical  values  in  all  fields. 

Since  no  single  element  of  development, 
such  as  scholarship  alone,  can  meet  the  re¬ 
quirements  for  an  -  degree,  - ’s 

objective  is  that  each  candidate  for  a  degree 
shall  have  made  reasonable  progress  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  specific  areas  of  study,  experience,  and 
accomplishment. 

1.  He  should  have  some  acquaintance  with 
the  physical  universe  and  with  the  laws  which 
govern  it,  an  introduction  to  our  present 
knowledge  of  matter  and  energy,  and  a  per¬ 
spective  of  the  history  of  the  earth  and  of  its 
chief  physical  characteristics. 

2.  To  this  knowledge  of  the  physical  world 
he  should  add  a  substantial  acquaintance  with 
the  history  and  characteristics  of  life  on  the 
earth,  its  development  through  geologic  time 
and  its  present  forms,  relationships,  structures, 
and  behavior.  This  should  include  an  under¬ 
standing  of  the  human  body  and  individual 
behavior,  of  how  man  learns  and  how  he  is 
governed  by  his  emotions  and  other  vital 
drives  and  by  his  intelligence.  The  candidate 
for  a  degree  should  have  established  reason¬ 
able  health  habits  and  good  standards  of 
physical  and  mental  eflidency. 

3.  He  should  have  some  knowledge  of  the 
history  of  human  problems,  activities,  and 
achievements  in  the  fields  of  politics,  sociology, 
and  economics,  and  of  the  human  urges  which 
they  reveal.  He  should  also  have  a  substan¬ 
tial  acquaintance  with  great  literature  and 
with  man’s  ability  to  create  beauty  in  art,  lit¬ 
erature,  and  music,  and  in  his  manner  of  daily 
living.  He  should  have  some  acquaintance 
with  acknowledged  masterpieces  in  each 
field,  he  should  have  developed  sensitiveness 
to  beauty  and  discrimination  of  its  quality, 
and  should  have  some  experience  in  its  ere- 
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ation.  He  should  have  achieved  acceptable 
standards  of  written  and  spokei  Ehglbh. 

4.  At  graduation  the  student  should  have 
made  definite  progress  toward  the  selection 
of  a  calling,  and  have  some  knowledge  of  the 
main  problems  and  prospects  in  his  chosen 
field.  He  should  also  have  reasonable  mastery 
of  the  skills,  knowledge,  and  adjustments 
necessary  for  the  pursuit  of  his  calling  or  for 
further  preparation  for  it. 

5.  In  addition  to  his  academic  work  he 
should  have  some  substantial  first-hand 
knowledge  and  experience  of  the  affairs,  con¬ 
ditions,  and  work  of  the  practical  world, 
and  should  be  capable  of  some  form  of  suc¬ 
cessful  productive  effort.  He  should  be  able 
to  recognize  and  to  appraise  the  factors  which 
enter  into  practical  accomplishment,  and  to 
see  the  possibilities  and  limitations  of  economic 
life  for  fulfilling  human  aspirations. 

6.  In  both  social  and  economic  associations 
he  should  develop  and  maintain  sound  and 
progressive  ethical  standards.  The  difference 
between  an  educated  and  an  uneducated  per¬ 
son  should  be  no  less  distinct  in  ethical  stand¬ 
ards  and  conduct  than  in  the  natural  sciences 
or  philosophy.  The  ethical  conduct  of  the  edu¬ 
cated  person  should  no  more  be  controlled  by 
the  uncritical  ethical  standards  of  society  in 
general  than  his  ideas  on  biology  and  physics 
should  be  determined  by  uneducated  opinion. 
In  personal,  family,  social,  and  economic  sit¬ 
uations  the  student  should  have  fair  insight 
and  ability  to  meet  present  and  future  prob¬ 
lems  and  opportunities. 

7.  Finally,  he  should  have  an  acquaintance 
with  men’s  efforts  to  interpret  life  and  the 
universe  in  the  philosophies  and  religions  of 
the  world;  he  should  have  under  way  the 
development  of  a  philosophy  by  which  to 
evaluate  his  own  entire  experience  and  bring 
about  design  and  purpose  for  his  life  as  a 
whole;  and  he  should  have  made  progress 
in  achieving  a  way  of  life  consistent  with 
such  a  philosophy. 

It  is  generally  recognized  that  college  ob¬ 
jectives  and  standards  can  no  longer  be  de¬ 
fined  adequately  in  terms  of  material  equip¬ 
ment  or  of  achievement  content  units,  but 
rather  in  terms  of  social  and  spiritual  values 
and  of  achievement  for  full  and  complete 
living.  College  objectives  are  to  be  defined 
therefore  in  terms  of  progressive  adjustments 
of  constantly  changing  individuals  to  an  ever 
changing  environment. 

In  all  its  curricular  and  extra-curricular 
activities,  and  in  harmony  with  the  foregoing 
statement  of  fundamentals,  -  College 


conceives  its  task  to  include  the  pursuing  of 
the  following  quite  specific  objectives  and 
values: 

I.  Physical  and  Mental  Health — To  this  end 
are  provided  specific  courses  in  physical  and 
health  education  and  mental  hygiene,  and 
activities  in  athletics. 

3.  Discovering  and  Developing  Interests  and 
Attitudes — To  this  end  are  provided  such 
courses  as  psychology,  educational  and  voca¬ 
tional  guidance. 

3.  Appreciation  of  Beauty - encour¬ 

ages  the  study  of  music,  modem  and  ancient 
literature,  astronomy,  dramatics,  art  and 
design,  and  art  appreciation. 

4.  The  Application  of  Ethical  Ideals  in  In¬ 
dustrial  and  Economic  Relations — Specifically 
this  objective  is  pursued  through  the  study  of 
economics  and  business  administration,  ethics, 
sociology,  the  Christian  approach  to  modern 
problems,  and  related  subjects. 

5.  Inculcation  of  Ideals  of  Worthy  Home 
Relations — ^To  this  end  are  provided  such 
courses  as  child  study  and  family  relation¬ 
ships,  social  psychology,  mental  hygiene,  and 
courses  in  household  arts. 

6.  Proper  Use  of  Leisure  Time — This  ob¬ 
jective  should  be  realized  through  the  study 
of  music,  all  branches  of  literature,  athletics, 
and  philosophy. 

7.  Understanding  and  Appreciation  of  Racial 
Heritages,  and  Development  of  World  Mind¬ 
edness — This  objective  is  pursued  through  the 
offering  of  many  courses  in  various  literatures 
and  in  history,  and  such  particular  courses  as 
“Governments  and  Politics  of  Foreign  Coun¬ 
tries,”  and  “Contemporary  International 
Politics.” 

8.  Training  in  and  Preparation  for  Social 
Adjustments — Here  may  be  cited  many 
courses  in  sociology  and  religion,  particularly 
such  courses  as  “The  Christian  Approach  to 
Modern  Problems,”  “Social  Problems,”  and 
“Social  Psychology.” 

9.  Scholarship - College  pursues  this 

objective  (i)  through  the  creative  open  mind; 
(2)  through  a  grounding  of  the  student  in  the 
fundamentals  of  all  the  different  fields  of 
study  usually  included  in  a  standard  course 
of  liberal  arts  and  sciences;  and  a  wide  and 
thorough  knowledge  in  some  special  field  of 
concentration. 

10.  A  Christian  Philosophy  of  Life — This 
objective  is  pursued  as  the  center  and  circum¬ 
ference,  the  Alpha  and  Omega  of  all  values, 
only  through  the  achievement  of  which  true 
ordering  and  perspective  of  one’s  outlook  upon 
life  is  realized. 

Through  the  pursuit  of  these  objectives 
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■ -  College  seeks  to  send  forth  from  its 

campus  young  men  and  young  women 
motivated  by  a  noble  idealism  and  spiritual 
passion  for  services  in  all  walks  of  life. 

The  purpose  of  the - College 

is  at  least  threefold: 

I.  To  prepare  students  for  further  college 
work. 

1.  It  provides  the  first  and  second 
years  of  college  work  for  students  who 
expect  to  take  general  college  training  in 
a  standard  four-year  college. 

2.  It  provides  the  first  and  second  years 
of  college  work  for  students  who  expect 
to  enter  the  professions  such  as  business 
administration,  engineering,  medicine, 
dentistry,  law  and  teaching. 

II.  To  provide  two  years  of  college  work 
which  are  more  or  less  complete  in  them¬ 
selves,  such  as  semi-professional  work,  pre¬ 
paring  students  for  more  efficient  work  in 
local  or  other  factories  and  in  business  and 
professional  offices. 

III.  To  give  cultural  work  of  from  one  to 

four  semesters’  duration  for  those  living  in  and 
around  -  who  are  interested  in  liter¬ 

ature  and  the  arts,  or  in  other  branches  of 
learning,  which  they  have  not  had  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  pursue.  Adults  who  have  had  some 
college  training,  or  who  have  not  finished  a 
formal  training,  or  who  would  enjoy  a  review 
of  favorite  college  subjects,  are  welcome  in 
these  courses,  in  only  one  or  more  subjects, 
if  registration  requirements  are  complied  with. 

Extra-Mural  Influences  Affecting  the 
Curriculum. — In  visiting  a  number  of 
representative  institutions  in  the  North 
Central  area  the  Examiners  employed 
by  the  Commission  on  Higher  Institu¬ 
tions  were  directed  by  the  Board  of 
Review  to  investigate  among  other 
things  the  influence  exerted  upon  insti¬ 
tutions  by  outside  agencies  that  was 
regarded  either  beneficial  or  detrimental 
to  the  organization  of  a  curriculum,  and 
the  adoption  of  methods  of  instruction 
that  were  regarded  consistent  with  the 
educational  theories  and  the  general 
purposes  held  by  the  administration  and 
faculty.  It  goes  without  saying  that  the 
character  of  an  educational  program  in 
a  particular  institution  may  be  dras¬ 


tically  affected  for  better  or  for  worse 
by  various  external  factors.  Several  such 
agencies  apparently  influence  directly 
the  programs  of  individual  institutions; 
those  identified  are  most  commonly  re¬ 
strictive  in  nature.  Among  them  are 
state  universities  that  are  regarded  as 
exercising  a  strong  influence  on  the  pro¬ 
grams  of  liberal  arts  colleges  and  junior 
colleges,  the  professional  schools  and 
professional  associations  that  prescribe 
somewhat  rigidly  the  pre-professional 
curricula,  and  state  officers  or  boards  of 
certification  that  prescribe  rigidly  the 
requirements  for  various  types  of  teach¬ 
ing  certificates. 

Statements  taken  from  reports  of 
Examiners  will  indicate  the  nature  and 
extent  of  these  external  influences. 

The  -  influences  the  curriculum 

planning  in  this  institution  to  an  extent  which 
in  some  phases  should  be  considered  intoler¬ 
able.  - has  yielded  to  this  influence  be¬ 

cause  some  of  the  state  institutions  have 
grown  so  enormously  during  the  last  few 
years  that  the  supply  of  students  for  the  private 
institutions  has  been  greatly  reduced,  and  the 
private  institutions  must  yield  to  the  educa¬ 
tional  patterns  set  up  by  state  institutions. 
It  is  admitted  that  not  all  of  the  student  body 
b  influenced  in  thb  way,  only  those  whose 
programs  call  for  aproval  by  the  State  uni¬ 
versities  (such  as  the  pre-professional  courses 
and  the  combined  literary-and-professional 
courses)  or  students  who  desire  later  on  to 
transfer  to  the  State  University.  The  State 
University’s  influence  b  felt  particularly,  al¬ 
though  not  exclusively,  through  the  combined 
curricula.  Since  the  State  University  b  said 
to  refuse  credit  for  survey  courses  and  for  aU 
forms  of  summarizing  courses,  all  of  these 
courses  have  been  dropped.  Also  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  -  allows  credit  for  only  four 

hours  of  religion,  and  therefore  religion  b  not 
chosen  for  either  a  major  or  a  minor.  In  still 
other  more  subtle  ways,  the  State  University 
b  said  to  influence  the  attitudes  of  the  faculty 
and  student  body  towards  the  curriculum. 

In  the  reorganization  of  the  curriculum 
of  the  college  the  Educational  Policies 
Committee  has  been  conscious  of  the  attitude 
and  influence  of  the  University  of - .  The 
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members  of  the  faculty  feel  that  the  university 
officials  have  been  critical  in  the  past  of  the 
standard  of  work  in  ail  of  the  teachers  col¬ 
leges  of  the  state.  Further  that  they  have 
heard  university  officials  state  that  the  teach¬ 
ers  colleges  should  not  prepare  secondary 
school  teachers  and  that  they  should  accept 
as  transfers  the  students  who  have  attended 
the  University  of  -  and  failed  scholas¬ 

tically.  The  college  officials  further  testify 
that  they  experience  more  difficulty  with  the 
acceptance  of  the  credits  of  their  students  who 

transfer  to  the  University  of - than  they 

do  with  the  acceptance  of  their  credits  at  any 
other  institution  of  higher  education.  Some  of 
the  college  officials  stated  further  that  one  of 
their  objectives  in  reorganizing  the  curricu¬ 
lum  was  to  “please  the  University  of - 

The  Administration  of  the  Junior  College 
feels,  however,  that  the  absolute  dominance 
of  course  offerings,  course  content  and  even 
the  course  numbering  system,  particularly  by 
the  College  of  Literature,  Science,  and  the 
Arts  at  the  University,  is  something  of  a 
handicap  to  the  development  of  the  broader 
aspects  of  general  education  as  these  seem 
necessary  to  the  more  complete  fulfillment  of 
the  aims  and  purposes  of  a  junior  college. 
The  University  has  refused  to  grant  credit 
for  a  course  which  was  accredited  in  the  pre¬ 
ceding  year  simply  because  the  College  failed 
to  catch  a  minor  or  major  change  in  the  con¬ 
tent  of  the  course  at  the  University,  which 
change,  therefore,  was  not  made  in  the  con¬ 
tent  of  the  same  course  in  the  same  year  at 
the  College.  The  college  feels  that  it  cannot 
develop  and  offer  survey  courses  of  a  general 
type  because  such  courses  will  not  be  credited 
by  the  University,  should  the  students  taking 
such  courses  decide  to  transfer.  When  students 
enter  the  Junior  College  with  the  definite  pur¬ 
pose  of  transferring  to  a  larger  college  or  uni¬ 
versity  or  of  entering  a  professional  school  at 
the  end  of  two  years,  the  College  feels  that 
it  must  make  such  transfers  possible  without 
loss  of  credit.  To  this  end  the  College  offers 
a  large  variety  of  courses  and  curriculums 
and  carefully  indicates  the  requirements  for 
specific  schools  in  the  catalogue. 

Concerning  influences  emanating  pri¬ 
marily  from  professional  schools  one  ex¬ 
aminer  says: 

The  “pull”  upon  the  curriculum  may  be 
defined  more  particularly.  One  source  of  it 
has  been  noted  before  in  the  device  of  “re¬ 


stricted”  admission;  this  pressure  has  come 
from  the  public  school  men  of  the  state,  and 
only  secondarily  from  the  state  university. 
Another  source  is  seen  in  the  “pre-”  curricula, 
leading  to  the  degrees  of  Bachelor  of  Science 
in  Medicine,  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Dentistry, 
and  in  the  College  of  Law,  to  the  Bachelor 
of  Arts,  Bachelor  of  Science,  or  Bachelor  of 
Philosophy. 

With  reference  to  the  influence  of 
certificating  agencies,  the  reports  of  ex¬ 
aminers  contain  the  following  state¬ 
ments: 

All  the  power  of  certification  is  lodged  in 
the  office  of  the  State  Superintendent  of 
Public  Instruction.  Certain  legal  requirements 
have  been  set  up  for  each  type  of  certificate 
available  and  the  college  recommends  its 
graduates  for  the  type  of  certificate  for  which 
they  have  prepared. 

The  members  of  the  faculty  feel  that  the 

University  of  -  has  not  regarded  too 

highly  the  program  which  has  been  worked 
out  but  the  graduates  of  the  college  have  been 
accepted  for  graduate  work  at  the  University 
without  question  or  difficulty.  No  accrediting 
agencies  have  served  to  handicap  the  college 
in  its  curriculum  reorganization,  and,  inas¬ 
much  as  the  college  certificates  its  own  gradu¬ 
ates,  it  has  not  had  to  take  into  consideration 
the  requirements  of  the  State  Department. 

The  members  of  the  faculty,  however,  were 
pronounced  in  their  statements  that  the  State 
Department  of  Public  Instruction  of  — 
has  been  exceedingly  sympathetic  toward  their 
program. 

A  third  source  is  in  the  state  requirements 
for  the  certification  of  teachers  the  State  of 

-  requiring,  in  addition  to  i8  hours  of 

Education,  a  course  in  Cooperatives,  and  a 
course  in  Conservation.  Ordinarily  these 
“pulls”  from  without  upon  the  curriculum  of 
a  Liberal  Arts  College  would  not  call  for  men¬ 
tion,  for  the  results  of  them  are  to  be  found 
all  over  our  country.  But  it  is  as  well  to 
make  special  note  of  them  in  connection  with  | 
an  institution  which  looks  upon  them  with 
concern,  as  it  sees  them  break  down  a  tradi¬ 
tion  of  education  of  such  long  standing  and 
proved  merit.  - is  deserving  of  congrat¬ 

ulation  that  it  still  is  able  to  hold  so  much 
of  its  “cultural”  program. 

Still  Other  external  influences  recog-  | 
nized  by  the  examiners,  but  not  neces- 
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sarily  regarded  as  restrictive  in  charac¬ 
ter  are  suggested  in  the  following 
statements: 

The  officials  feel  that  some  of  the  require¬ 
ments  of  accrediting  agencies  are  too  quanti¬ 
tative  in  nature,  especially  those  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Association  of  Teachers  Colleges,  but 
these  requirements  have  not  handicapped  the 
college  in  its  program  of  curriculum  reorgani- 
xation. 

The  college  authorities  were  emphatic  in 

stating  that  the  curriculum  of - had  not 

been  influenced  to  any  great  degree  by  pres¬ 
sure  from  state  universities,  accrediting  agen¬ 
cies,  or  the  like.  They  were  concerned  over 
the  intrusion  of  the  purely  vocational  into  the 
program  of  a  Liberal  Arts  College.  It  was 
not  due  to  any  conscious  policy  on  the  part 
of  the  college;  rather  they  believed  it  to  be 
a  child  of  the  depression.  In  recent  years 
parents,  first  of  all,  and  students,  to  a  lesser 
degree,  had  raised  the  question  when  seeking 
admission  to  the  college,  what  work  they 
could  take  that  would  insure  them  a  job 
upon  graduation.  When  the  work  in  Business 
Administration  was  enlarged,  due  to  this  de¬ 
mand,  it  was  never  thought  by  the  faculty 
that  it  would  develop  to  the  degree  that  it 
has. 

Before  going  into  an  analysis  of  the 
curricular  offerings,  it  may  be  stated  by 
way  of  summary,  first  that  educators  on 
the  whole  agree  that  there  should  be  a 
differentiation  between  the  lower  and 
the  upper  levels  of  college  work,  though 
many  of  them  feel  there  should  be  no 
sharp  break  between  these  levels.  A 
large  majority  believe  further,  that  the 
first  two  years  of  the  college  curriculum 
should  emphasize  a  broad  contact  with 
important  fields  of  knowledge,  and  that 
specialization  in  at  least  one  field  of 
knowledge  should  be  emphasized  in  the 
third  and  fourth  years. 

Second,  it  is  the  belief  of  the  major¬ 
ity  in  this  group  that  various  curricula 
should,  or  may,  be  organized  at  the 
lower  level  in  college,  but  that  certain 
subjects  or  areas  of  knowledge,  because 
they  are  essential  to  a  general  education. 


should  be  studied  by  every  student  re¬ 
gardless  of  the  curriculum  he  pursues. 
In  other  words,  there  should  be  a  core 
of  content  and  experience  that  is  com¬ 
mon  to  all  curricula  in  institutions  that 
group  their  courses  into  several  parallel 
curricula  in  the  first  two  years. 

Third,  colleges  in  stating  their  aims 
generally  give  first  consideration  to  the 
intellectual  development  of  the  student, 
but  most  of  them  also  stress  the  impor¬ 
tance  of  the  student’s  physical,  social, 
and  aesthetic  development. 

Fourth,  college  faculties  and  admin¬ 
istrative  officers  in  some  instances  feel 
that  their  requirements  and  curricula 
must  conform  to  patterns  set  by  outside 
agencies,  e.g.,  state  universities,  profes¬ 
sional  schools  and  associations,  and  state 
offices  or  boards  of  certification.  These 
influences  where  they  operate  tend 
more  often  to  restrict  rather  than  to  aid 
institutions  in  developing  programs  con¬ 
sistent  with  their  aims. 

THE  CONTENT  OF  THE  CIHIRICULUM 

A  detailed  analysis  of  the  courses  of¬ 
fered  in  276  higher  institutions^  that 
are  members  of  the  North  Central  Asso¬ 
ciation  has  been  made  with  a  view  to 
discovering  the  degree  to  which  the  edu¬ 
cational  theories  presented  in  the  pre¬ 
ceding  section  have  found  expression  in 
institutional  offerings.  The  data  for  this 
analysis  were  supplied  by  the  institu¬ 
tions  in  special  schedules,  one  of  which 
summarized  the  course  offerings  in  the 
first  two  years,  another  the  offerings  in 
the  upper  undergraduate  years  and  at 
the  graduate  level  exclusive  of  profes' 
sional  education;  a  third,  the  offerings 
in  professional  and  technical  fields.  In¬ 
stitutions  were  asked  to  make  their  own 
judgments  as  to  what  is  vocational  or 
professional  and  what  is  not;  hence 

1  Eleven  accredited  institutions  failed  to  sub¬ 
mit  reports  summarizing  the  curricular  offerings. 
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there  is  some  overlapping  here  as  cer¬ 
tain  subjects  and  fields  are  considered 
to  be  professional  by  some  institutions 
and  not  by  others.  The  data  are  pre¬ 
sented  in  this  report  as  submitted  by 
the  institutions.  The  grouping  of  courses 
conforms  to  the  general  point  of  view 
already  indicated,  viz,  that  the  first  two 
years  of  college  should  be  devoted  pri¬ 
marily  to  general  education,  while  the 
later  years  at  the  undergraduate  and 
graduate  levels  should  provide  for  spec¬ 
ialization.  A  few  administrative  officers 
who  returned  the  schedules  objected  to 
this  classification  on  the  ground  that  in 
their  institutions  the  entire  undergrad¬ 
uate  program  was  designed  to  provide  a 
general  education.  The  writers  are  not 
inclined  to  summarize  these  objections 
nor  to  ignore  the  points  of  view  of  those 
who  raised  the  objections.  As  a  matter 
of  convenience  as  well  as  of  consistency 
with  the  more  prevalent  point  of  view, 
however,  the  term  “general  education” 
as  used  throughout  this  report  refers  to 
the  lower  level  of  college,  that  is,  the 
freshman  and  sophomore  years. 

Throughout  this  report  institutions 
will  be  grouped  into  those  publicly- 
controlled  or  privately-controlled  on  the 
one  hand  and  those  offering  two-year 
programs  only  {junior  colleges),  or  pro¬ 
grams  leading  to  the  Bachelor’s  degree 
and  beyond  {colleges  and  universities) 
on  the  other  hand. 

General  Education. — ^The  scope  of  of¬ 
ferings  in  these  institutions  in  the  area 
of  general  education,  that  is,  in  the  non- 
vocational  work  of  the  freshman  and 
sophomore  years,  is  indicated  by  the 
total  number  of  different  courses  offered. 
The  average  number  of  courses  offered 
in  junior  colleges,  both  public  and  pri¬ 
vate,  is  74,  ranging  from  a  minimum  of 
2 1  to  a  maximum  of  139.  The  average 
number  of  courses  offered  in  private 
junior  colleges  is  slightly  larger  than 


the  offerings  in  junior  colleges  under 
public  control.  The  average  number  of 
courses  offered  in  colleges  and  univer¬ 
sities  at  the  same  level  is  115,  ranging 
from  14  in  one  institution  to  344  in  an¬ 
other.  The  colleges  and  universities 
under  public  control  offer  a  decidedly 
larger  average  number  of  courses  (119) 
than  do  those  privately  controlled 
(103). 

When  the  course  offerings  of  these  in¬ 
stitutions  are  expressed  in  terms  of  the 
number  of  semester  hours  of  credit  they 
represent,  the  average  number  of  semes¬ 
ter  hours  for  private  colleges  is  277,  for 
colleges  and  universities,  359.  Here 
again,  the  average  number  of  semester 
hours  offered  in  private  junior  colleges 
exceeds  the  offerings  of  those  under 
public  control,  while  the  average  offer¬ 
ings  in  general  education  in  institutions 
whose  programs  extend  over  four  or 
more  years  are  larger  in  those  under 
public  control.  The  smallest  number  of 
semester  hours  offered  in  any  junior  col¬ 
lege  is  133,  the  largest  675.  One  of  the 
colleges  and  universities  offers  only  36 
semester  hours  in  the  first  two  years 
while  another  offers  1,164.  These  dif¬ 
ferences  between  institutions  in  the 
number  of  courses  and  credits  offered 
may  be  explained  in  two  ways.  The 
larger  offerings  might  indicate  wider 
ranges  of  knowledge  covered.  Since  the 
present  analysis  is  confined  to  offerings 
of  general  education  in  the  first  two 
years;  however,  it  is  more  probable  that 
the  larger  numbers  of  courses  and  cred¬ 
its  represent  a  greater  degree  of  seg¬ 
mentation  of  approximately  the  same 
range  of  material,  and  that  compara¬ 
tively  few  institutions  have  as  yet  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  unifying  or  integrating  their 
departmental  offerings  at  this  level  into 
a  relatively  small  number  of  broad  in¬ 
troductory  courses  designed  to  provide 
a  basic  general  education. 
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This  conclusion  is  confirmed  by  an 
examination  of  the  specific  fields  in 
which  courses  are  offered  in  the  fresh¬ 
man  and  sophomore  years.  Less  than 
ten  per  cent  of  all  of  the  institutions 
offer  courses  in  the  classics,  the  humani¬ 
ties,  natural  science  or  general  science, 
and  current  affairs.  Less  than  twenty 
per  cent  offer  a  course  in  physical  sci¬ 
ence,  and  less  than  thirty  per  cent  a 
course  in  biological  science  or  social 
science.  These  are  the  only  courses  re¬ 
ported  by  member  institutions  that  ap¬ 
parently  cut  across  departmental  lines 
and  afford  an  introduction  to  a  particu¬ 
lar  field  of  knowledge. 

Since  comparatively  few  institutions 
apparently  provide  for  general  educa¬ 
tion  through  integrated  courses  of  the 
introductory  or  survey  type  in  the  ma¬ 
jor  fields  of  knowledge,  one  may  inquire 
whether  certain  departmental  courses 
are  offered  by  a  sufficiently  large  per¬ 
centage  of  institutions  to  suggest  that 
they  constitute  a  basic  curriculum.  With 
a  view  to  discovering  what  are  the  com¬ 
mon  offerings  among  these  institutions 
the  offerings  were  grouped  according  to 
the  percentage  of  institutions  reporting 
each  of  them.  The  following  summary 
shows  the  fields  offered  by  fifty  per  cent 
or  more  of  the  institutions: 


It  will  be  noted  from  this  summary  that 
90  per  cent  or  more  of  all  the  institu¬ 
tions  offer  courses  in  English,  mathe¬ 
matics,  French,  chemistry,  history, 
physics,  economics,  and  German.  The 
table  shows,  further,  that  from  eighty 
to  eighty-nine  per  cent  offer  not  only 
the  courses  in  the  first  group  but  in  ad¬ 
dition  speech,  psychology,  music,  and 
sociology.  The  remainder  of  the  table 
should  be  read  similarly.  It  might  be 
assumed  in  making  this  analysis  that 
courses  offered  by  ninety  per  cent  or 
more  of  the  institutions  by  virtue  of 
their  very  frequency  constitute  a  basic 
curriculum  in  general  education.  Or,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  basis  of  defining 
such  a  curriculum  might  be  broadened 
to  include  all  courses  offered  by  fifty  per 
cent,  or  more,  of  the  institutions.  An  ex¬ 
amination  of  the  distribution  of  course 
offerings  just  summarized  suggests  that 
it  is  necessary  to  include  all  of  the 
courses  offered  by  fifty  per  cent  or  more 
of  the  institutions  in  order  that  the 
fields  commonly  regarded  as  essential 
to  a  program  of  general  education  may 
be  represented.  By  this  definition  it  ap¬ 
pears  that  about  half  the  accredited  in¬ 
stitutions  in  the  Association’s  territory 
provide  a  basic  curriculum  of  general 
education  and  half  do  not. 


TABLE  I 

Courses  or  Fields  of  Work  Offered  at  the  Level  of  General  Education  by  Various 
Percentages  of  276  Accredited  Institutions  in  the  North  Central  Association* 


90-100 

Per  Cent 

80-89 

Per  Cent 

70-79 

Per  Cent 

60-69 

Per  Cent 

50-59 

Per  Cent 

English 

Speech 

Political  Science 

Zoology 

Philosophy 

Mathematics 

Psychology 

Botany 

Art 

Biology 

French 

Music 

Latin 

Spanish 

Literature 

Chemistry 

History 

Physics 

Economics 

German 

Sociology 

Religion 

Hygiene 

Geography 

Geology 

Greek 

*  In  each  percentage  group  the  fields  are  listed  offered  by  the  largest  percentage,  mathematics  by 

in  order  of  decreasing  frequency,  i.e.,  English  is  the  next  largest,  and  so  on  through  each  group. 
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The  faculty  members  and  administra¬ 
tive  officers  of  colleges  and  universities 
whose  opinions  have  already  been  sum¬ 
marized  in  the  preceding  section  with 
reference  to  certain  points  were  asked 
to  indicate  the  subjects  or  areas  of 
knowledge  that  they  regarded  to  be 
basic  to  a  general  education  and  that, 
therefore,  should  be  prescribed  for  all 
students  in  college.  The  subjects  that 
were  regarded  as  of  sufficient  impor¬ 
tance  to  be  prescribed  for  all  students  by 
fifty  per  cent  or  more  of  these  educa¬ 
tors,  when  arranged  in  the  order  of  the 
percentage  of  the  faculty  members  and 
administrative  officers  who  would  pre¬ 
scribe  each  subject,  run  as  follows: 


types  of  institutions  a  comparison  is 
made  between  the  percentage  of  public 
and  of  private  institutions  offering  in¬ 
struction  at  the  lower  college  level  in 
various  subjects  or  areas  of  knowledge. 
Certain  differences  in  subject  matter 
emphases  are  reflected  on  the  next  page, 
in  Table  III. 

This  table  includes  only  the  subjects 
offered  by  a  significantly  larger  percent¬ 
age  of  the  public  than  of  the  private 
institutions  or  the  converse.  It  will  be 
noted,  particularly,  that  a  larger  per¬ 
centage  of  the  public  institutions  offer 
instruction  in  political  science,  zoology, 
geography,  geology,  and  physiology.  It 
appears  further  from  this  comparison. 


TABLE  II 


Subjects  That  Should  Be  Prescribed  in  a  Program  or  General  Education  According  to 
THE  Judgments  of  More  Than  Fifty  Per  Cent  of  io6  Faculty 
Members  and  Administrators 


Subject 

English  composition. 

History . . 

English  literature. . . 
Foreign  languages. . . 

Psychology . 

Physical  education. . 

Economics . 

Hygiene . 

Art  appreciation. . . . 


Percentage 

Indicating 


90.57 

89.63 
84.91 

72.64 
72.64 
72.64 

70.7s 

66.98 

66.98 


Subject 

Music  appreciation. 

Mathematics . 

Political  science. . . . 

Chemistry . 

Speech . 

Physics . 

Sociology . 

Zoology . 


Percentage 

Indicating' 


66.04 

64.15 

63.21 

63.36 

63.36 

59-43 

59-43 

59-43 


Most  of  these  subjects  are  offered  at  the 
level  of  general  education  by  80  per 
cent  or  more  of  the  member  institu¬ 
tions.  The  subjects  that  are  not  offered 
by  at  least  80  per  cent  are:  art  appre¬ 
ciation,  political  science,  and  zoology. 
Some  of  these  are  no  doubt  adequately 
represented  in  some  institutions  in  the 
introductory  courses  of  the  survey  type 
that  cut  across  specific  departmental 
lines  but  which  are  not  included  in  this 
group. 

As  a  means  of  gaining  a  clearer  idea 
regarding  the  comparative  offerings  at 
the  level  of  general  education  in  various 


although  the  percentages  are  not  large 
in  either  group,  that  more  of  the  public 
institutions  than  of  those  privately 
controlled  are  offering  comprehensive 
courses  in  the  physical  sciences,  general 
sciences,  humanities,  and  natural  sci¬ 
ences.  On  the  other  hand,  the  evidence 
seems  equally  clear  that  a  larger  per¬ 
centage  of  the  private  institutions  offer 
instruction  in  the  modem  and  classical 
languages,  in  religion  and  philosophy, 
and  in  education. 

A  similar  comparison  of  junior  col¬ 
leges  and  other  institutions  offering  in¬ 
struction  in  various  fields  shows  that  a 
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larger  percentage  of  the  junior  colleges 
are  offering  instruction  in  political  sci¬ 
ence,  botany,  zoology,  literature,  orien¬ 
tation  and  international  relations,  and 
conversely,  that  a  larger  percentage  of 
the  colleges  and  universities  offer  in¬ 
struction  in  mathematics,  physics,  music, 
Latin,  art,  Spanish,  religion,  philosophy, 
biology,  geology,  Greek,  astronomy,  and 
bacteriology.  Only  those  subjects  are 
noted  here  in  which  the  differences  be¬ 
tween  the  percentages  of  the  two  groups 


ucation  among  teachers  colleges,  inde¬ 
pendent  four-year  colleges,  and  the  lib¬ 
eral  arts  colleges  of  the  larger  univer¬ 
sities. 

The  evidence  seems  fairly  conclusive 
from  this  analysis  of  the  curricular  of¬ 
ferings  in  the  freshman  and  sophomore 
years  of  these  institutions  that  on  the 
whole  most  institutions  offer  a  suffi¬ 
ciently  wide  range  of  instruction  to  pro¬ 
vide  an  ample  opportunity  for  students 
to  secure  a  basic  general  education  but 


TABLE  III 

Relative  Emphasis  upon  Certain  Subject  Matter  Offerings  in  General  Education  by 
PuBuc  AND  Private  Institutions 


Subjects  Offered  bv  a  Larger  Percentage  of 
Public  than  Private  Colleges 


Percentage 


Subject 


Public 


Private 


Subjects  Offered  by  a  Larger  Percentage  of 
Private  than  Public  Colleges 


Percentage 


Subject 


Public 


Private 


Political  Science. 

Zoology . 

Geography . 

Geology . 

Physiology . 

Physical  Science. 
General  Science. 

Journalism . 

Humanities . 

Natural  Science. 


87.8s 

76.64 


74-77 


58.88 


49- S3 

25-23 

14-95 

II. 31 
II. 31 
I3.IS 


69.23 

6i-S4 

39-05 

46.15 

36.09 

15.61 

4.73 


German. . . 

Latin . 

Religion. . . 
Philosophy, 

Greek . 

Education. 

Orientation 


6.51 


5-92 

5-92 


83.34 

56.07 

22.43 

43.06 

30.56 

S.61 

4.67 


95-27 

81.66 


90-53 

68.05 

68.64 
33.08 

10.65 


of  institutions  is  ten  or  more.  Not  only 
do  the  four-year  colleges  provide  a 
much  wider  range  of  course  offerings  in 
the  first  two  years  but  in  addition  to 
the  subjects  already  noted  the  colleges 
and  universities  offer  instruction  in  a 
number  of  subjects  that  do  not  occur 
at  all  among  the  offerings  of  the  junior 
colleges.  It  will  also  be  observed  that 
courses  designated  as  general  science 
and  humanities  are  offered  by  only  two 
per  cent  of  the  junior  colleges  as  com¬ 
pared  with  ten  per  cent  of  the  four- 
year  institutions. 

Were  the  analysis  carried  still  further, 
it  would  undoubtedly  show  variations  in 
the  offerings  at  the  level  of  general  ed- 


that  the  opportunity  for  securing  a  gen¬ 
eral  education  varies  from  one  institu¬ 
tion  to  another.  There  is,  of  course,  no 
assurance  that  students,  by  and  large, 
are  actually  securing  a  well-rounded 
general  education.  In  fact,  one  might 
quite  logically  conclude  from  the  infor¬ 
mation  submitted  by  the  institutions 
that  the  very  nature  of  the  curriculum 
organization  seriously  limits  students 
in  achieving  the  purpose  for  which  these 
curricular  offerings  are  provided.  On  the 
whole  the  courses  are  highly  depart¬ 
mentalized  in  character,  and  the  total 
number  of  courses  and  credits  offered  is 
much  larger  than  any  student  can  take 
during  the  period  of  two  years.  In  the 
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field  of  the  social  sciences,  for  example, 
a  student  in  most  institutions,  in  order 
to  get  a  view  of  the  field,  must  take  one 
or  more  specific  courses  in  economics, 
history,  political  science,  or  sociology. 
His  introduction  to  the  field  consists  in 
sampling  certain  of  the  specific  disci¬ 
plines  representing  the  field;  bis  com¬ 
prehension  and  understanding  of  broad 
social  problems  consequently  will  be  cir¬ 
cumscribed  by  the  particular  materials, 
emphases  and  methods  of  a  few  specific 
courses  limited  in  their  scope  and  pur¬ 
pose.  Only  a  small  percentage  of  institu¬ 
tions  really  provide  an  opportunity  to 
gain  an  integrated  over-view  of  the 
whole  field  through  an  introductory 
comprehensive  course.  The  same  may  be 
said  of  the  humanities,  the  fine  arts,  and 
the  natural  sciences.  Moreover,  an  ex¬ 
amination  of  the  courses  specifically  re¬ 
quired  of  students  in  the  first  two  years 
shows  an  extreme  diversity  of  practice. 
Many  junior  colleges  report  that  the 
programs  of  their  students  are  planned 
in  the  light  of  the  freshman  and  sopho¬ 
more  requirements  of  the  universities 
which  their  students  plan  to  attend  later. 
Among  liberal  arts  colleges  the  general 
procedure  is  to  require  in  the  first  two 
years  a  specified  number  of  semester 
hotirs  in  each  of  several  groups  of  sub¬ 
jects  or  areas  of  knowledge.  Typical  of 
this  practice  are  the  requirements  in  one 
college  in  which  a  student  must  present 
at  least  six  credits  from  each  of  five  of 
the  following  fields:  (i)  art,  dramatics, 
music;  (2)  English,  journalism,  speech ; 

(3)  French,  German,  Latin,  Greek; 

(4)  botany,  geology,  zoology,  home  ec¬ 
onomics;  (s)  astronomy,  chemistry, 
mathematics,  physics;  (6)  history,  so¬ 
cial  sciences;  (7)  Bible,  philosophy, 
psychology,  education.  As  previously 
indicated,  requirements  of  this  type  aid 
students  to  gain  an  introduction  to  spe¬ 
cific  subjects  or  disciplines  in  certain 


areas  of  knowledge,  but  give  no  assur¬ 
ance  of  breadth  or  integration  of  knowl¬ 
edge  in  a  particular  field.  A  few  institu¬ 
tions  have  gone  farther  in  prescribing 
courses  that  provide  both  breadth  and 
integration.  Representative  of  this  de¬ 
velopment  are  the  following  require¬ 
ments  in  one  college:  three-year  courses 
in  science  and  mathematics;  two-year 
courses  in  foreign  language;  two  year 
courses  in  social  studies;  two  year 
courses  in  English  and  speech. 

But  the  achievement  of  a  well- 
rounded  general  education  does  not  nec¬ 
essarily  depend  upon  specific  prescrip¬ 
tion  during  the  first  two  years.  Some 
institutions  that  require  only  English 
comp)osition,  depend  entirely  on  student 
advisers  to  plan  with  each  student  a  pro¬ 
gram  which  in  the  light  of  his  previous 
preparation  and  his  educational  objec¬ 
tives  will  afford  an  appropriate  basic 
education.  The  adequacy  of  the  program 
of  any  student  in  this  situation  dep>ends 
upon  the  effectiveness  of  the  advisory 
system  which  in  turn  depends  in  no 
small  degree  upon  the  clarity  with 
which  the  faculty  and  administration 
has  defined  its  objectives  and  its  basic 
principles  with  reference  to  general  edu¬ 
cation,  and  upon  the  seriousness  and 
competence  of  the  advisers. 

Another  analysis  of  the  curriculum  at 
the  level  of  general  education  has  been 
made  to  determine  the  number  of  se¬ 
mester  hours  offered  in  each  of  the  vari¬ 
ous  subjects  or  areas  of  knowledge.  The 
larger  the  number  of  semester  hours  in 
a  given  subject,  the  wider  is  the  range 
of  choice  with  which  a  student  is  con¬ 
fronted.  Also  the  greater  the  number  of 
offerings,  the  more  likely  are  individual 
courses  to  be  highly  specialized  within 
the  particular  field,  and  the  less  likely 
is  a  student  to  get  a  comprehensive  in¬ 
troduction  to  a  particular  field  unless 
his  courses  are  carefully  chosen  with  the 
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assistance  of  a  competent  adviser.  A 
summary  of  the  average  number  of  se¬ 
mester  hours  offered  in  the  various  sub¬ 
jects  by  the  junior  colleges  and  by  the 
colleges  and  universities  considered  as 
separate  groups,  shows  on  the  whole  a 
fairly  close  agreement  between  the  of¬ 
ferings  of  the  two  types  of  institutions. 
In  computing  these  averages  only  the 
institutions  that  have  any  offerings  in  a 
particular  subject  are  included.  The 
subjects  for  which  the  average  offerings 
of  the  two  tj^pes  of  institutions  differed 
by  five  or  more  semester  hours  are  pre¬ 
sented  in  the  following  table: 


On  the  other  hand,  the  average  number 
of  semester  hours  offered  in  the  latter 
exceed  significantly  those  offered  in 
junior  colleges  in  the  fields  of  speech, 
botany,  art,  religion,  biology,  geography, 
and  fine  arts. 

Particularly  noteworthy  is  the  list  of 
courses  not  included  in  the  above  table 
that  are  offered  in  colleges  and  univer¬ 
sities,  but  that  do  not  appear  at  all  in 
the  offerings  of  junior  colleges.  Included 
in  this  list  are:  anthropology,  entomol- 
ogyi  journalism,  bio-chemistry,  indus¬ 
trial  arts,  Norwegian,  character  build¬ 
ing,  biblical  literature,  oriental  language 


TABLE  IV 

Average  Semester  Hours  Offered  in  Various  Subjects  at  the  Freshman  and  Sophomore 
Level  by  Junior  Colleges  and  Other  Institutions  in  the 
North  Central  Association 


Average  Semester  Hours 


Mathematics . 

Chemistry . 

Sociology . 

Greek . 

Business  Administration 

Classics . 

Humanities . 

Agriculture . 

Speech . 

Botany . 

Art . 

Religion . 

Biology . 

Geography . 

Physical  Education .... 
Fine  Arts . 


These  data  indicate  that  the  average 
number  of  semester  hours  offered  in 
mathematics  in  junior  colleges  is  higher 
than  in  the  four-year  colleges.  The  av¬ 
erages  are  31.94  and  24.60  respectively. 
On  the  same  basis,  the  average  offer¬ 
ings  among  junior  colleges  are  greater 
in  chemistry,  sociology,  Greek,  business 
administration,  classics,  mathematics, 
and  agriculture,  than  the  corresponding 
offerings  in  the  colleges  and  universities. 


and  literature,  social  ethics,  architecture, 
Dutch,  euthenics,  Hispanics,  hospital 
training,  mineralogy,  nature  study,  pho¬ 
tography,  Russian,  Slavic,  and  Scandi¬ 
navian.  Most  of  these  subjects  are  of¬ 
fered,  of  course,  by  a  comparatively 
small  number  of  institutions.  The  only 
subject  offered  by  junior  colleges  that 
does  not  appear  in  the  offerings  of  the 
other  group  at  the  lower  level  is  phar¬ 
macy. 
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To  get  a  complete  over-view  of  the 
offerings  at  the  level  of  general  educa¬ 
tion  in  these  institutions  it  is  necessary 
also  to  consider  not  only  the  average 
number  of  semester  hours  but  also  the 
range  of  offerings  in  terms  of  semester 
hours.  This  is  particularly  important 
since  as  has  already  been  stated  the 
larger  the  number  of  semester  hours  of¬ 
fered  in  a  given  subject,  the  more  likely 
are  the  courses  to  be  highly  specialized. 
The  following  table  shows  the  range 
in  semester  hours  in  the  subjects  that 
are  offered  by  75  per  cent  or  more  of  all 
the  institutions: 


It  is  probable  that  the  larger  offerings 
in  the  colleges  and  universities  are  the 
result  of  inclusion  of  a  number  of  more 
specialized  courses  at  the  freshman  and 
sophomore  level  than  is  characteristic 
of  the  junior  colleges,  probably  because 
in  the  former  group,  faculty  members 
teach  not  only  the  work  at  the  level  of 
general  education  but  also  that  at  ad¬ 
vanced  levels.  The  specialization  in 
junior  and  senior  years  and  in  graduate 
work  may  frequently  affect  the  charac¬ 
ter  of  less  advanced  work  in  the  same 
institution.  Another  likely  factor  is  that 
of  cost.  In  an  institution  where  the  staff 


TABLE  V 

The  Range  of  Semester  Hours  Offered  in  Various  Subjects  at  the  Freshman  and 
Sophomore  Level  by  Institutions  in  the  North  Central  Assocution 


Subject 

Junior 

Colleges 

Colleges  and 
Universities 

All  Public 
Institutions 

All  Private 
Institutions 

All 

Institutions 

English . 

6-46 

3-138 

S-138 

3-66 

3-138 

Mathematics . 

6-46 

i-sa 

1-91 

3-Sa 

I-9X 

French . 

12-40 

6-72 

8-72 

6-52 

6-72 

Chemistry . 

S— 42 

6-6r 

8-61 

6-44 

6-61 

History . 

8-30 

2-71 

2-71 

S-54 

2-71 

Physics . 

8-34 

2-32 

2-52 

6-42 

2-52 

Economics . 

3-24 

3-7a 

3-72 

3-38 

3-72 

German . 

12-28 

6-42 

6-42 

12-26 

6-42 

Speech . 

2-2S 

1-48 

1-48 

I-4S 

1-48 

Psychology . 

3-13 

2-72 

2-72 

2-29 

2-72 

Music . 

4-94 

1-114 

1-100 

2-1 14 

1-114 

Sociology . 

3-1  a 

2-60 

2-60 

3-36 

2-60 

Politiod  Science . 

2-14 

2-90 

2-90 

2-30 

2-90 

This  table  should  be  read  as  follows: 
The  range  of  the  offerings  in  English  in 
junior  colleges  is  from  6  to  46  semester 
hours;  in  four-year  colleges  from  3  to 
138;  in  all  public  institutions,  from  5 
to  138;  and  in  all  private  institutions, 
from  3  to  66.  It  will  be  observed  that 
the  maximum  number  of  semester  hours 
offered  in  each  subject  is  higher  in  the 
four-year  colleges  than  in  the  junior  col¬ 
leges.  It  is  also  higher  in  the  public  in¬ 
stitutions  than  in  those  under  private 
control  except  in  the  last  three  subjects: 
music,  sociology,  and  political  science. 


is  organized  to  offer  a  complete  collegi¬ 
ate  program  the  addition  of  courses  here 
and  there  in  the  freshman  and  sopho¬ 
more  years  does  not  entail  the  same  ad¬ 
ditional  cost  for  either  instruction,  plant, 
or  equipment  that  would  be  necessary 
in  a  junior  college. 

Advanced  Education.  —  An  analysis 
has  been  made  of  the  offerings  in  233 
of  the  244  colleges  and  universities  that 
are  members  of  the  Association  to  dis¬ 
cover  in  what  subjects  or  areas  of 
knowledge  they  afford  students  at  ad¬ 
vanced  levels,  that  is,  above  the  fresh- 
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man  and  sophomore  years,  an  op¬ 
portunity  for  advanced  work.  The 
discussion  in  this  section  of  the  report 
will  consider  the  scope  of  the  course  of¬ 
ferings  at  the  upper  undergraduate  and 
graduate  levels  and  will  compare  the 
offerings  between  public  and  private 
institutions.  The  grouping  of  courses  by 
divisions  or  departments  in  relation  to 
degree  requirements  will  be  presented 
later.  The  percentage  of  institutions  of¬ 
fering  advanced  undergraduate  instruc¬ 
tion  in  various  subjects  is  summarized 
in  Table  VI. 

This  table  shows  that  90  per  cent  or 
more  of  all  the  institutions  offer  ad¬ 
vanced  instruction  in  mathematics  and 
English;  that  80  per  cent  or  more  offer, 
in  addition  to  mathematics  and  English, 
advanced  work  in  history.  The  re¬ 
mainder  of  the  table  should  be  read  sim¬ 
ilarly. 

The  opportunities  for  specialization 
obviously  differ  widely  among  the  insti¬ 
tutions.  In  only  seventeen  subjects  is 
instruction  at  this  level  offered  by  as 
many  as  half  of  the  institutions.  In  30 
per  cent  or  more  there  is  apparently  no 
advanced  work  offered  in  each  of  the 
following:  German,  biology,  Latin,  eco¬ 
nomics,  and  sociology,  while  in  40  per 
cent  or  more  there  is  no  advanced  in¬ 
struction  offered  in  chemistry,  philoso¬ 
phy,  education,  speech,  psychology, 
political  science.  Even  more  striking  is 
the  large  number  of  fields  in  which  less 
than  ten  per  cent  of  the  institutions 
offer  advanced  work.  It  is  true  of  course 
that  some  of  the  areas  in  this  last  group 
are  combinations  of  subjects  that  are 
offered  separately  at  the  level  of  ad¬ 
vanced  education  by  a  good  many  in¬ 
stitutions.  Illustrations  of  such  combina¬ 
tions  are:  philosophy  and  psychology, 
economics  and  sociology,  natural  sci¬ 
ence,  economics  and  business  admin¬ 
istration,  history  and  social  science. 


education  and  psychology.  These  com¬ 
binations  may  represent  steps  taken  by 
a  few  institutions  to  combine  depart¬ 
ments  which  are  more  generally  main¬ 
tained  at  the  upper  educational  level  as 
separate  disciplines,  or  they  may  rep¬ 
resent  situations  where  one  faculty 
member  teaches  all  the  work  offered  in 
the  subjects  combined.  Disregarding 
these  combinations,  there  still  remain 
such  fields  as  astronomy,  bacteriology, 
drama,  agriculture,  military  science, 
anthropology,  nursing,  engineering,  law, 
anatomy,  biochemistry,  and  Norse,  in 
which  advanced  instruction  is  offered  by 
less  than  10  per  cent  of  the  institutions 
in  this  group. 

But  this  summary  does  not  give  a 
complete  picture  of  the  diversity  of 
offerings  at  the  upper  undergraduate 
level.  There  are,  in  addition  to  the 
courses  listed  in  the  table,  85  other  sub¬ 
jects  in  which  advanced  instruction  is 
provided  by  less  than  two  per  cent  of 
the  institutions.  A  large  number  of  these 
offerings  are  in  what  are  usually  termed 
professional  fields  although  the  schedule 
on  which  they  were  reported  stated  spe¬ 
cifically  that  offerings  reported  here 
were  to  be  “confined  to  education  in  the 
liberal  arts”  and  that  “Professional  and 
technical  education  is  excluded  here.” 
In  view  of  these  specific  directions  it 
may  be  assumed  that  the  professional 
offerings  included  here  are  regarded,  by 
those  making  the  reports,  as  a  part  of 
liberal  as  well  as  professional  education. 
For  example,  three  or  four  institutions 
report  as  fields  in  which  they  offer  ad¬ 
vanced  work,  medicine,  mineralogy  and 
petrology,  architecture,  and  library  sci¬ 
ence.  One  or  two  institutions  offer 
advanced  work  in  dentistry,  nursing 
education,  chemical  and  electrical  engi¬ 
neering,  pharmacy,  advertising,  rural 
education,  education  of  the  handicapped, 
and  secretarial  administration.  There 
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also  appear  among  these  widely  diversi¬ 
fied  subjects,  however,  quite  a  number 
that  are  not  representative  of  profes¬ 
sional  and  technical  fields,  but  include 
broad  divisions  or  fields  of  knowledge 
such  as  comparative  literature,  humani¬ 
ties,  human  relations,  social  science, 
general  science,  citizenship,  and  civiliza¬ 
tion.  It  appears,  then,  that  in  a  large 
percentage  of  these  institutions  the  op¬ 
portunities  for  specialization  are  re¬ 
stricted  to  comparatively  few  fields, 
most  of  which  represent  a  narrow  de¬ 
partmentalization  of  subject  matter. 
The  conclusion  seems  warranted,  in  the 
light  of  these  facts,  that  if  they  are  to 
concentrate  upon  a  field  of  specializa¬ 
tion  during  the  junior  and  senior  years 
as  is  proposed  by  the  representatives  of 
these  institutions  students  must  choose 
at  the  time  they  enter  college  the  insti¬ 
tutions  that  provide  opportunities  for 
specialization  related  to  their  particular 
interests.  As  alternatives,  if  the  stu¬ 
dents’  interests  are  not  clearly  defined  at 
the  time  they  enter  college,  they  must 
either  sp>ecialize  in  fields  unrelated  to 
their  interests  or  transfer  to  other  in¬ 
stitutions  providing  the  opportunities 
they  seek. 

Two  means  of  obviating  the  difficul¬ 
ties  that  have  just  been  suggested  may 
be  considered.  First,  the  institutions 
may  follow  the  pattern  of  curriculum  or¬ 
ganization  that  is  characteristic  of  the 
junior  colleges,  recognizing  the  conclu¬ 
sion  of  the  program  of  general  education 
at  the  end  of  the  sophomore  year  as  a 
logical  point  at  which  some  students 
should  transfer  to  other  institutions  that 
provide  opportunities  for  specialization 
appropriate  to  their  interests  and  objec¬ 
tives.  Or,  second,  they  may  adopt  the 
plan  now  followed  by  a  few  institutions 
of  devoting  the  entire  four  years  of 
undergraduate  work  to  general  educa¬ 
tion,  broadening  the  fields  of  specializa¬ 
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tion  at  the  upper  years  to  comprehend 
large  divisions  of  areas  of  knowledge. 
Under  the  latter  plan  it  would  naturally 
be  assumed  that  the  student  would  post¬ 
pone  his  specialization  until  he  enters 
upon  graduate  study.  A  comparison  of 
the  offerings  of  public  institutions  at  the 
undergraduate  level  with  those  of  pri¬ 
vate  institutions  shows  that  for  the  most 
part  a  larger  percentage  of  those  under 
public  control  offer  advanced  instruc¬ 
tion  in  the  natural  sciences,  while  a 
larger  percentage  of  the  private  institu¬ 
tions  offer  courses  in  the  fields  of  the 
humanities  and  the  social  studies.  A  few 
notable  exceptions  are  art  and  social 
science  in  the  first  group  and  physics 
and  biology  in  the  second  group.  This 
conclusion  is  supported  by  the  data  in 
Table  VII. 

This  table  should  be  interpreted  as  fol¬ 
lows:  75  per  cent  of  the  public  institu¬ 
tions  offer  advanced  instruction  in 
chemistry  as  compared  with  50  per  cent 
of  the  private  institutions.  On  the  other 
hand,  only  70  per  cent  of  the  public  in¬ 
stitutions  offer  advanced  instruction  in 
history  as  compared  with  85  per  cent  of 
those  under  private  control. 

It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the 
percentage  of  institutions  that  provide 
instruction  in  any  particular  field  of 
subject  matter  is  usually  greater  than 
the  percentage  whose  offerings  are  suffi¬ 
cient  to  constitute  a  major  in  fulfill¬ 
ment  of  degree  requirements.  This  fact 
is  brought  out  quite  clearly  in  Table 
VIII. 

The  term  “major”  does  not  have  a  uni¬ 
form  meaning  among  all  institutions. 
It  is  used  here  merely  to  indicate 
whether  institutions  offer  enough  in¬ 
struction  in  the  subjects  listed  to  con¬ 
stitute  a  major  for  a  Bachelor’s  degree 
according  to  each  institution’s  definition 
of  the  term.  The  table  includes  only 
those  subjects  in  which  advanced  in- 
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struction  is  provided  by  a  considerable 
percentage  of  the  institutions  and  in 
which  there  is  a  marked  difference  be¬ 
tween  the  percentage  offering  work  and 
the  percentage  offering  a  major.  Some 
of  the  more  marked  variations,  particu¬ 
larly  as  between  public  and  private  in¬ 
stitutions,  are  found  in  the  fields  of 
philosophy,  education,  political  science, 
religion,  Greek,  and  geography.  In  a 
few  institutions,  as  will  be  brought  out 


be  obtained  in  only  ten  fields:  biology, 
chemistry,  economics,  English,  French, 
German,  history,  philosophy,  sociology, 
and  mathematics.  Another  liberal  arts 
college  granting  an  average  of  35  Bache¬ 
lor’s  degrees,  also  offers  work  in  only 
ten  fields.  Seven  of  these  are  common 
to  those  of  the  first  institution,  but  in 
the  second  biblical  literature,  education, 
and  social  science  take  the  place  of  eco¬ 
nomics,  German,  and  sociology.  Two 


TABLE  VII 

Comparison  op  Percentages  of  Public  and  Private  Institutions  Offering  Advanced 
Undergraduate  Education  in  Various  Subjects 


Subjects  Offered  by  a  Larger  Percentage 
OF  PUBUC  THAN  OF  PRIVATE  INSTITUTIONS 


Subject 


Chemistry . 

Art . 

Physical  Education. . 

Home  Economics. . . . 

Social  Science . 

Business . 

Botany . 

Zoology . 

Geography . 

Physical  Science . 

Biological  Science. . . 

Industrial  Arts . 

Bacteriology . 

Physiology . 

Agriculture . 

Anthropology . 

History  and  Social  Science. 


nji 

Public 

Private 

75.31 

30.00 

55.56 

38.16 

44-44 

33.53 

46.91 

32.58 

43-21 

30.26 

41.98 

29.61 

37.04 

19.08 

38.27 

18.42 

40.74 

6.58 

25-93 

4.61 

23-46 

4.61 

28.40 

1.32 

16.05 

3-95 

16.03 

1-97 

17.28 

.66 

7-41 

1.32 

6.17 

2.32 

Subjects  Offered  by  a  Larger  Percentage 
OF  Private  than  of  Public  Institutions 


Subject 


History . 

French . 

Physics . 

German . 

Biology . 

Latin . 

Economics . 

Sociology . 

Philosophy . 

Education . 

Psychology . 

Religion . 

Greek . 

History  and  Political 

Science . 

Biblical  Literature. . . 


Percentage 


Public  Private 


70.37 

67.90 

69.14 

56.79 

43.21 

38.02 

61.73 

54-32 

32.10 

44.44 

45-68 

8.64 

17.28 

4.94 

0.00 


85.53 

84.21 

78.29 

75.66 

80.92 

7303 

70.39 

69.74 

73.03 

64.47 

56.58 

58.55 

42.11 

14-47 

9.87 


more  fully  later  in  this  report,  students 
may  combine  related  subjects  to  con¬ 
stitute  a  major  in  fulfillment  of  require¬ 
ments  for  the  Bachelor’s  degree. 

A  comparison  of  existing  programs  of 
advanced  undergraduate  education  in  a 
few  actual  institutions  may  serve  as 
Ulustrations  of  institutional  variation  at 
this  level.  In  one  liberal  arts  college 
that  grants  an  average  of  15  Bachelor’s 
degrees  annually,  for  instance,  instruc¬ 
tion  above  the  junior  college  level  may 


other  liberal  arts  colleges,  granting  aver¬ 
ages  of  64  and  126  Bachelor’s  degrees 
annually,  offer  advanced  instruction  in 
31  and  30  fields  respectively  and  have  in 
common  instruction  in  the  following  13 
fields,  none  of  which  is  offered  by  either 
of  two  institutions  with  more  limited  of¬ 
ferings:  art,  botany,  drama,  education, 
Greek,  international  relations,  Latin, 
music,  physics,  political  science,  psy¬ 
chology,  speech,  and  zoology.  These 
four  institutions  report  almost  identical 
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statements  of  functions,  purposes,  and 
types  of  services  rendered: 

Institution  A  (31  fields):  “The  motive  be* 
hind  the  establishment  of  the  institution  is 
that  men  and  women  might  develop  into 
characters  that  are  spiritually  sensitive,  morally 
dynamic,  and  intellectually  searching.” 

Institution  B  (30  fields) :  “It  is  the  aim  and 

purpose  of  -  College  to  assist 

young  men  and  women  in  preparing  themselves 
for  useful  participation  in  the  life  of  today  by 
guiding  their  personal  development,  by  stimu¬ 
lating  their  creative  faculties,  and  by  aiding 


attainment  of  personality,  creative,  cultivated, 
Christian;  a.  The  achievement  of  excellence 
in  scholarship,  comprehensive  and  specific;  3. 
The  acceptance  of  responsibility,  personal, 
moral,  social,  and  religious,  with  such  voca¬ 
tional  guidance  as  may  be  appropriate  for  the 
innate  and  acquired  aptitudes  of  the  students.” 

If  the  content  of  the  curriculum  at 
the  level  of  junior  and  senior  years  has 
anything  to  do  with  the  achievement  of 
these  aims,  one  must  conclude  that  the 
fields  of  chemistry,  English,  French, 


TABLE  VIII 

A  Comparison  op  the  Percentage  op  Institutions  That  Opper  Advanced  Instruction  in 
Certain  Subjects  and  the  Percentage  in  Which  These  Opperincs 
Are  Adequate  por  an  Undergraduate  Major 


Subject 

Percentage  op  All 
Institutions 

w 

Offering 

Work 

Offering 
a  Major 

Offering 

Work 

Offering 
a  Major 

Offering 

Work 

Offering 
a  Major 

Physics . 

7Sir 

65-24 

69.14 

61.73 

78.29 

67.11 

Music . 

70.39 

64.81 

74-07 

63.43 

68.42 

64.47 

German . 

69.10 

56.22 

56.79 

46.91 

73-66 

61.18 

Economics . 

67.38 

61.37 

61.73 

50.62 

70.39 

67.11 

Sociology . 

64.38 

52.36 

54.32 

39-52 

69-74 

59.21 

Philosophy . 

58.80 

42.92 

32.10 

18.52 

73-03 

53.92 

Education . 

S7-SI 

41.63 

44-44 

34-37 

64.47 

45-39 

Speech . 

55-36 

44.64 

33-09 

41-98 

56.58 

46.05 

Psychology . 

52-79 

40.34 

45.68 

40.74 

36.58 

40.13 

Political  Science . 

50.64 

35-62 

53.09 

38.27 

49-34 

34-21 

Spanish . 

46.78 

39-48 

48.15 

41.98 

46.05 

38.16 

Art . 

44.21 

36.91 

55.56 

49-38 

38.16 

30.26 

Religion . 

41.20 

27.47 

8.64 

3-70 

58.53 

40.13 

Physical  Education... 

37-34 

26.18 

44-44 

38.27 

33.55 

19.74 

Greek . 

33-48 

22.73 

17.28 

9.88 

43.11 

29.61 

Geology . 

29.18 

22.75 

33-33 

23-93 

26.97 

21.05 

Geography . 

18.4s 

14-59 

40.74 

33.33 

6.58 

4.61 

them  in  the  acquisition  of  knowledge,  the  cul¬ 
tivation  of  taste,  and  the  establishment  of 
character.” 

Institution  C  (10  fields):  “ 

College  was  founded  and  is  supported  by  mem¬ 
bers  of  the - Church  in  America 

who  desire  a  liberal  arts  college  in  which  their 
young  people  may  secure  an  effective  higher 
education  and  crystallize  character  into  its 
mature  patterns  under  the  influence  of  com¬ 
petent  teachers  who  are  convinced  of  the  co¬ 
ordinate  importance  of  spiritual  and  intel¬ 
lectual  values  in  building  effective  personali¬ 
ties  and  successful  lives.” 

Institution  D  (10  fields):  “ - 

College  seeks  to  assist  the  student  in:  i.  The 


history,  mathematics,  and  philosophy 
are  the  only  ones  that  are  basic  since 
these  six  are  all  that  are  common  to  the 
programs  of  the  four  institutions. 

The  differentiation  between  institu¬ 
tions  in  merely  offering  advanced  work 
and  offering  enough  to  constitute  a 
major  may  be  illustrated  by  two  of  these 
institutions.  Institution  A  which  offers 
instruction  in  31  fields  grants  degrees 
in  only  16;  Institution  B  which  offers 
instruction  in  30  fields  grants  degrees 
in  29. 
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The  data  presented  thus  far  in  this 
report  lead  naturally  to  certain  evident 
conclusions.  First,  the  general  agree¬ 
ment  upon  objectives  of  general  and 
liberal  education  and  the  wide  differ¬ 
ences  in  the  content  of  the  programs  es¬ 
tablished  to  accomplish  these  objectives 
indicate  either  (a)  that  the  objectives 
may  be  accomplished  by  any  one  of 
many  different  programs,  or  (b)  that  if 
there  is  one  program  most  suitable  to 
this  end  it  has  not  as  yet  been  widely 
recognized  in  the  construction  of  cur¬ 
ricula  of  higher  institutions.  Second, 
the  marked  differences  between  institu¬ 
tions  in  the  Association  indicates  that, 
although  outside  influences  are  regarded 
as  affecting  the  offerings  of  institutions 
in  particular  instances,  on  the  whole 
these  colleges  and  universities  enjoy  al¬ 
most  complete  freedom  to  establish 
whatever  type  of  curriculum  they  see  fit. 

The  discussion  of  advanced  educa¬ 
tion  up  to  this  point  has  been  limited  to 
a  consideration  of  the  course  offerings  at 
the  undergraduate  level  in  the  junior 
and  senior  years.  A  further  analysis 
has  been  made  of  the  subjects  in  which 
instruction  is  provided  at  the  graduate 
level.  In  all,  71,  or  30  per  cent,  of  the 
233  institutions  whose  programs  extend 
beyond  the  level  of  the  junior  college 
confer  the  Master’s  degree.  Forty-two 
of  these  are  under  public  control  and  29 
are  private.  The  picture  of  graduate 
offerings  presented  here  is  necessarily  in¬ 
complete  and  may  be  somewhat  dis¬ 
torted  because  six  of  the  eleven  institu¬ 
tions  that  did  not  file  reports  were  large 
universities. 

The  average  number  of  subjects  in 
which  instruction  is  offered  leading  to  a 
Master’s  degree  is  14,  ranging  from  a 
single  subject  in  one  institution,  to  52  in 
another.  Twenty-nine  of  these  71  in¬ 
stitutions  offer  the  Master’s  degree  in 
from  I  to  9  subjects;  26  in  from  10  to 


19  subjects;  6  in  from  20  to  29  subjects; 
and  10  in  from  30  to  52  subjects.  The 
average  number  of  subjects  in  the  42 
public  institutions  is  16,  as  compared 
with  an  average  of  12  in  the  29  private 
institutions.  The  diversity  of  subjects 
in  which  instruction  is  offered  leading 
to  a  Master’s  degree  is  considerably 
greater  than  the  diversity  of  subjects  in 
which  advanced  instruction  is  given  at 
the  undergraduate  level.  In  Table  IX 
are  presented  the  subjects  in  which 
graduate  instruction  at  the  Master’s  de¬ 
gree  level  is  offered  by  20  per  cent  or 
more  of  the  71  institutions. 

To  present  fully  the  subjects  in  which 
instruction  is  offered  at  this  level,  would 
require  the  enumeration  of  149  addi¬ 
tional  fields  of  subject  matter.  Some  of 
these  are  distinctly  technical  in  charac¬ 
ter,  such  as  civil  engineering,  pharma¬ 
cology,  architecture,  metallurgy,  sur¬ 
gery,  industrial  arts,  micro-anatomy  and 
opthalmology.  Others  are  more  compre¬ 
hensive  in  scope,  amalgamating  several 
of  the  more  specific  subjects  indicated  in 
the  table.  Among  them  are  classics, 
comparative  literature,  international  re¬ 
lations,  comparative  religion,  and  geo¬ 
physics.  Still  other  fields  represent 
merely  combinations  of  specific  subjects, 
as  for  example,  philosophy  and  psychol¬ 
ogy,  mathematics  and  astronomy, 
mathematics  and  physics,  zoology  and 
entomology.  But,  by  far  the  largest 
number  of  these  subjects  are  more 
highly  specialized  than  the  departments 
listed  in  the  table.  They  include,  for 
example,  agricultural  chemistry,  educa¬ 
tional  administration,  music  education, 
educational  psychology,  rural  sociology, 
dramatic  art,  elementary  education,  in¬ 
dustrial  and  vocational  education,  sec¬ 
ondary  education,  and  plant  pathology. 
Approximately  87  per  cent  of  this  wide 
range  of  subjects  are  offered  by  less  than 

20  p)er  cent  of  the  institutions  granting 
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Master’s  degrees;  75  per  cent  are  of¬ 
fered  by  less  than  lo  per  cent  of  these 
institutions.  These  facts  seem  to  indi¬ 
cate  a  high  degree  of  differentiation  in 
specialized  fields  of  instruction  among 
the  institutions  offering  courses  at  this 
level.  The  specialized  character  of  some 
of  these  fields  combined  with  the  high 
cost  that  is  usually  characteristic  of 
graduate  instruction,  argue  for  the  type 


lieved  that  programs  of  these  institutions 
are  representative  of  the  offerings  gen¬ 
erally  found  in  institutions  providing 
instruction  at  the  most  advanced  grad¬ 
uate  level,  although  it  is  possible  that 
the  picture  might  be  changed  in  some 
respects  were  the  data  available  from 
the  six  large  universities  that  made  no 
report. 

The  average  number  of  fields  in  which 


TABLE  IX 

Pkrcentaoes  or  Institutions  Offering  Instruction  Leading  to  the  Master's 
Degree  in  the  Subjects  Indicated 


Subject 

Pekcentaoz  Offexino 

Number  Offering 

Total 

Public 

Private 

Total 

Public 

Private 

English . 

80.38 

76.19 

86.31 

57 

32 

25 

Chemistry . 

71.83 

71-43 

72.41 

51 

30 

31 

Mathematics . 

66.30 

73-81 

55.17 

47 

31 

16 

History . 

64.79 

39-52 

72.41 

46 

23 

31 

Education . 

60.56 

52-38 

72.41 

43 

33 

31 

Physics . 

53.52 

59-52 

44.83 

38 

25 

13 

Sociology . 

Psychology . 

47.89 

52.38 

4x38 

34 

33 

13 

46.48 

47.62 

44.83 

33 

30 

13 

Economics . 

45-07 

50.00 

37-93 

32 

31 

11 

Botany . 

43.66 

50.00 

34.48 

31 

31 

10 

Political  Science . 

40.85 

43.86 

37.93 

29 

18 

II 

Zoology . 

40.85 

50.00 

27-59 

29 

31 

8 

German . 

39-44 

40.48 

37-93 

38 

17 

11 

Philosophy . 

33-80 

28.57 

41.38 

24 

13 

13 

Geology . 

French . 

32-39 

29.58 

40.48 

30.95 

30.69 

27.59 

33 

21 

mm 

6 

8 

Latin . 

36.76 

21.43 

34-48 

19 

10 

Biology . 

25-35 

21.43 

31.03 

18 

9 

Music . 

25-35 

21.43 

31-03 

18 

9 

Spanish . 

Physiology . 

22.54 

21.13 

28.57 

21.43 

13-79 

30.69 

16 

15 

H 

4 

6 

of  differentiation  among  institutions 
that  appears  to  obtain. 

An  examination  of  the  programs  at 
the  graduate  level  leading  to  the  Doc¬ 
tor’s  degree  shows  considerable  simi¬ 
larity  to  the  Master’s  degree  program 
but  a  few  variations  may  be  noted.  In 
all,  only  25  institutions,  18  public  and  7 
private,  submitted  reports  on  programs 
leading  to  the  Doctorate.  This  group  in¬ 
cludes  10.73  per  cent  of  all  colleges  and 
universities;  22  per  cent  of  those  pub¬ 
licly  controlled,  and  4.61  per  cent  of 
those  under  private  control.  It  is  be¬ 


the  institutions  reporting  grant  the  Doc¬ 
torate  is  14.8,  for  the  public  group  it  is 
14.2,  and  for  the  private  group  16.3. 
Eleven  institutions,  almost  half,  grant 
the  degree  in  from  i  to  9  fields;  8  others 
in  from  10  to  19  fields,  and  6  in  from  30 
to  50  fields. 

The  subject  matter  fields  in  which  ten 
per  cent  or  more  of  these  institutions 
offer  instruction  leading  to  the  Doctor¬ 
ate  are  summarized  in  Table  X. 

There  is  evidence  from  these  data  of 
a  differentiation  among  the  offerings  of 
the  institutions  at  the  Doctoral  level 


I 
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similar  to  that  at  the  level  of  the  Mas¬ 
ter’s  degree.  Instruction  leading  to 
either  the  Doctor’s  degree  or  the  Mas¬ 
ter’s  degree  by  50  per  cent  or  more  of 
each  group  is  limited  to  six  subjects  in 
each  case.  For  the  Doctorate  these  sub¬ 
jects  are:  chemistry,  history,  English, 
botany,  education,  and  physics.  With 
the  addition  of  mathematics  and  the 
elimination  of  botany  these  are  the 


tions.  It  was  pointed  out  that  in  the  of¬ 
ferings  leading  to  the  Master’s  degree 
certain  fields  cutting  across  or  compre¬ 
hending  several  different  departments 
occur  with  considerable  frequency.  Such 
broad  fields  occur  much  less  frequently 
at  the  Doctorate  level,  although  a  few 
such  as  comparative  literature,  com¬ 
parative  religion,  history  of  culture, 
modern  language,  and  fine  arts  are  each 


TABLE  X 


Subjects  in  Which  Work  Leading  to  the  Doctorate  is  Offered  bv  Ten  Per  Cent  or 
More  of  the  Institutions  Grantino  the  Degree 


Subject 


Chemistry . 

History . 

English . 

Botany . 

Education . 

Physics. . . . 

Mathematics. . . 

Zoology . 

Geology . 

Economics . 

Philosophy . 

Sociology . 

Bacteriology. . . 

Psychology . 

Anatomy . 

Geograpl^ . 

Political  lienee 


Percentage 

Offering 

Subject 

Percentage 

Offering 

Total 

Public 

Private 

Total 

Public 

Private 

76 

78 

71 

Biochemistry . 

24 

IX 

57 

68 

S6 

100 

Classics . 

24 

22 

29 

60 

56 

71 

German . 

24 

17 

43 

S6 

S6 

57 

Physiology . 

24 

22 

29 

56 

44 

86 

Greek . 

20 

11 

43 

56 

61 

43 

Latin . 

20 

II 

43 

48 

39 

71 

Pathology . 

16 

II 

29 

48 

61 

14 

Romance  Languages. . 

16 

II 

29 

44 

44 

43 

Agricultural  Chemistry 

12 

17 

0 

40 

39 

43 

Anthropology . 

12 

II 

14 

36 

22 

7* 

Art . 

12 

6 

29 

36 

28 

57 

Entomology . 

12 

17 

0 

32 

33 

29 

French . 

12 

17 

0 

32 

33 

29 

Horticulture . 

12 

17 

0 

28 

22 

43 

Pharmacology . 

12 

6 

29 

28 

22 

43 

Speech . 

12 

17 

0 

28 

33 

14 

same  subjects  in  which  more  than  $0 
per  cent  of  the  institutions  offering 
graduate  instruction  grant  Master’s  de¬ 
grees.  The  rapidly  decreasing  percent¬ 
age  of  institutions  offering  the  other 
subjects  included  in  Table  X  supports 
the  conclusion  already  stated  regarding 
a  large  degree  of  institutional  variation. 
This  conclusion  is  emphasized  still 
further  by  the  fact  that  instruction  lead¬ 
ing  to  the  Doctorate  is  given  in  approxi¬ 
mately  seventy  other  subjects  or  com¬ 
binations  of  subjects.  Most  of  these 
seventy  offerings  appear  in  the  programs 
of  only  one,  or  at  the  most  two  institu- 


offered  for  the  Doctorate  by  single  in¬ 
stitutions.  Combinations  of  subjects  oc¬ 
cur  somewhat  more  frequently  at  this 
level  than  do  the  types  of  fields  just 
noted,  but  these  combinations  do  not 
appear  as  frequently  at  the  level  of  the 
Doctorate  as  at  the  level  of  the  Master’s 
degree.  Illustrative  of  such  combina¬ 
tions  at  the  higher  level  are:  geography 
and  geology;  philosophy  and  psychol¬ 
ogy.  psychology  and  education;  psy¬ 
chology,  philosophy  and  ethics;  and 
zoology  and  entomology. 

Since  this  section  of  the  report  deals 
primarily  with  the  content  of  the  cur- 
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riculum  it  is  interesting  to  summarize, 
at  this  point,  the  offerings  at  the  various 
levels  thus  far  covered.  Such  a  sum¬ 
mary  is  presented  in  Table  XI. 

The  higher  percentages  for  subjects 
listed  under  general  education  in  Table 


than  one  rank.  Mathematics  is  an  ex¬ 
ample  of  a  subject  appearing  more  fre¬ 
quently  at  the  two  lower  levels  but 
less  frequently  at  the  graduate  levels. 
French,  German,  and  Latin  hold  similar 
positions  for  the  most  part,  while  chem¬ 


TABLE  XI 

Subjects  Arranged  in  Order  of  Percentage  or  Institutions 
Offerino  Them  at  Various  Levels 


Rank 

Level  of  j 

General  £oucation| 

Level  of  | 

Bachelor’s  Degree| 

Level  of 
Master’s  Degree 

Level  of 

THE  Doctorate 

Subject 

Per-  ' 
centage 
Offer¬ 
ing* 

Subject 

Per¬ 

centage 

Offer¬ 

ing* 

Subject 

Per-  ! 
centagc 
Offer¬ 
ing* 

m 

1 

English 

99 

Mathcutatics 

79 

English 

80 

Chemistry 

76 

3 

Mathematics 

97 

English 

79 

Chemistry 

73 

History 

68 

3 

French 

97 

History 

68 

Mathematics 

66 

English 

60 

4 

Chemistry 

96 

French 

66 

History 

65 

Botany 

56 

s 

History 

96 

Physics 

63 

Education 

61 

Education 

56 

6 

Physics 

93 

Music 

S9 

Physics 

54 

Physics 

56 

7 

Economics 

93 

German 

S8 

Sociology 

48 

Mathematics 

48 

8 

German 

91 

Biology 

57 

Psychology 

46 

Zoology 

48 

9 

Psychology 

89 

Latin 

57 

Economics 

45 

Geology 

44 

10 

Speech 

88 

Economics 

57 

Botany 

44 

Economics 

40 

11 

Music 

83 

Sociology 

54 

Political 

Philosophy 

36 

Science 

41 

12 

Sociology 

80 

Chemistry 

50 

Zoology 

41 

Sociology 

36 

J3 

Political 

Philosophy 

50 

German 

39 

Bacteriology 

32 

Science 

76 

14 

Botany 

75 

Education 

49 

Philosophy 

34 

Psychology 

32 

IS 

Latin 

71 

Speech 

47 

Geology 

32 

Anatomy 

38 

16 

Art 

68 

Psychology 

45 

!  French 

30 

1  Geography 

38 

17 

Zoology 

67 

Political 

Latin 

37 

Political 

Science 

43 

Science 

38 

18 

Spanish 

67 

Spanish 

39 

Biology 

25 

BiC";b.!n5istry 

24 

19 

Religion 

63 

Art 

37 

Music 

25 

Classics 

24 

30 

Hygiene 

62 

Religion 

35 

Spanish 

23 

German 

24 

*  Percentages  at  general  educational  level  based  on  all  institutions  reporting ;  percentages 
at  Bachelor’s  degree  level  based  on  all  but  junior  colleges;  percentages  at  Master’s  and  Doc¬ 
torate  levels  based  on  numbers  of  institutions  granting  these  degrees. 


XI  indicate  that  at  this  level  there  is 
more  uniformity  in  the  content  of  the 
curriculum.  Twelve  subjects,  in  fact, 
are  offered  at  this  level  by  a  larger  per¬ 
centage  of  institutions  than  any  subject 
at  any  of  the  three  higher  levels.  The 
shift  in  the  relative  positions  of  various 
subjects  from  one  level  to  another  is 
particularly  striking.  Physics  is  the 
only  subject  that  does  not  shift  more 


istry,  botany,  zoology,  geology,  and  bac¬ 
teriology  occur  more  frequently  at  the 
graduate  than  at  the  undergraduate 
levels.  Psychology  and  political  science 
decline  in  frequency  from  the  general 
education  level  to  the  Bachelor’s  degree 
level,  rise  again  at  the  Master’s  level 
and  decline  again  at  the  level  of  the 
Doctorate.  Several  subjects  such  as 
speech,  art,  religion,  and  hygiene  dis- 
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appear  entirely  from  the  first  twenty 
subjects  above  the  Bachelor’s  level,  or, 
in  the  case  of  hygiene,  above  the  level 
of  general  education.  Only  four  sub¬ 
jects — chemistry,  English,  history,  and 
physics — are  offered  by  50  per  cent  or 
more  of  the  institutions  at  each  of  the 
four  levels.  It  must  be  remembered  that 
the  subjects  at  the  lower  end  of  this 
table  are  nevertheless  relatively  high  in 
the  total  list  for  each  level. 

Professional  and  Vocational  Educa¬ 
tion — Professional  curricula  constitute  a 
part  of  the  educational  programs  of  80 
per  cent  of  the  institutions  that  are 
members  of  the  North  Central  Associa¬ 
tion.  Ninety  per  cent  of  the  public  in¬ 
stitutions,  74  per  cent  of  the  private  in¬ 
stitutions,  and  63  per  cent  of  the  junior 
colleges  report  professional  curricula 
leading  to  a  certificate  or  a  degree. 

The  term  “professional  curriculum” 
has  been  interpreted  quite  broadly  by 
the  institutions  making  the  report  to  in¬ 
clude  pre-professional  grouping  of 
courses  in  the  junior  colleges  and  cer¬ 
tain  marginal  areas,  which  are  regarded 
by  some  institutions  as  professional  and 
by  others  as  non-professional.  While 
there  has  been  no  absolute  agreement 
among  these  institutions  as  to  what  con¬ 
stitutes  professional  education,  it  is 
apparent  that  a  large  percentage  of  all 
the  institutions  in  the  Association  pro¬ 
vide  special  curricula  which  have  a 
distinct  vocational  emphasis. 

All  of  the  different  professional  and 
vocational  curricula  reported  when  tabu¬ 
lated,  amount  to  the  somewhat  surpris¬ 
ing  total  of  169.  Quite  as  striking  is  the 
fact  that  two-thirds  of  these  different 
curricula  are  each  offered  by  fewer  than 
five  institutions,  and  that  slightly  more 
than  one-third  are  offered  by  only  one 
institution.  Here,  again,  as  in  the  in¬ 
stance  of  graduate  instruction,  there  is 
a  wide  diversity  of  professional  offerings 


with  the  small  amount  of  duplication  in 
a  great  many  of  the  professional  fields. 

As  a  means  of  gaining  an  overview  of 
the  total  scope  of  professional  offerings 
within  the  Association,  numerous  spec¬ 
ialized  curricula  have  been  classified 
under  certain  general  heads;  for  ex¬ 
ample,  28  different  professional  curricula 
in  education,  such  as  elementary  educa¬ 
tion,  secondary  education,  adult  educa¬ 
tion,  have  all  been  combined  under  the 
general  head  of  education.  Likewise,  23 
different  professional  curricula  in  engi¬ 
neering;  for  example,  electrical  engineer¬ 
ing,  mechanical  engineering,  civil  engi¬ 
neering,  have  been  classified  under 
engineering.  Likewise,  social  sciences 
includes  rural  sociology,  geography,  his¬ 
tory,  economics,  and  sociology;  physical 
sciences  include  physics,  mathematics, 
mineralogy,  geology  and  chemistry. 
Table  XII  summarizes  the  areas  of  pro¬ 
fessional  education  arrived  at  by  this 
process  of  grouping,  and  presents  the 
percentages  of  institutions  offering  pro¬ 
fessional  curricula  in  each  of  these  areas. 

It  will  be  observed  from  this  table 
that  62  per  cent  of  the  institutions  that 
offer  any  professional  courses  include  in 
their  offerings  at  least  one  curriculum  in 
the  field  of  education,  that  47  per  cent 
provide  one  or  more  curricula  in  the  field 
of  engineering.  The  table  presents  fur¬ 
ther  the  percentages  of  public  and  priv¬ 
ate  institutions,  and  of  colleges  and 
junior  colleges,  whose  offerings  include 
professional  or  vocational  curricula  in 
these  various  fields.  These  data  show 
that  a  larger  percentage  of  the  public 
than  of  the  private  institutions  report 
professional  curricula  in  each  of  the  first 
15  fields  shown  in  the  table  with  the  ex¬ 
ception  of  music.  The  most  striking 
variations  between  the  percentages  of 
public  and  private  institutions  appear  in 
the  areas  of  engineering,  business,  home 
economics,  and  agriculture.  It  will  be 
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noticed  further  from  this  table  that  a 
comparatively  large  percentage  of  the 
junior  colleges  provide  pre-professional 
curricula  and  curricula  in  business. 
Twenty-five  per  cent  of  the  junior  col- 


professional  offerings  were  justified.  The 
evidence  presented  consisted  largely  of 
statements  of  reasons  for  these  offerings 
without  supporting  data.  The  reasons 
given  in  the  order  of  relative  frequency 


TABLE  XII 

Percentage  of  iNsnrtJTiONs  That  Offer  Vocational  Curricttla 


Percentage  Offerings 


All 

Institutions 

All  Public 
Institutions 

All  Private 
Institutions 

Colleges 
and  Univ. 

Junior 

Colieges 

Education . 

63 

67 

S8 

36 

Engineering . 

47 

66 

35 

7 

Business . 

44 

59 

35 

4a 

56 

Music . 

31 

*4 

35 

34 

14 

Pre-Professional . 

38 

45 

18 

18 

86 

Home  Economics . 

J4 

17 

10 

a6 

16 

Agriculture . 

16 

40 

0 

17 

7 

Art . 

X3 

9 

13 

5 

Nursing . 

II 

10 

5 

Law . 

II 

8 

3 

Journalism . 

9 

8 

0 

Physical  Sciences . 

9 

19 

3 

10 

0 

Medicine . 

7 

3 

3 

Pharmacy . 

6 

3 

Social  Sciences . 

6 

10 

0 

Social  Service . 

4 

0 

Dentistry . 

4 

2 

Government . 

4 

3 

Medical  Science . 

4 

0 

Dramatic  Art . 

3 

5 

Industrial  Arts . 

3 

0 

Library . 

3 

3 

0 

Biological  Sciences . 

3 

3 

0 

Health . 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

Religion . 

3 

0 

4 

3 

3 

Forestry . 

3 

5 

0 

3 

0 

Veterinary  Medicine . 

I 

4 

0 

3 

0 

Police  Training . 

I 

3 

0 

I 

0 

Aviation . 

I 

I 

0 

0 

3 

Hotel  Administration . 

I 

I 

0 

0 

0 

Industrial  Journalism . 

I 

I 

0 

0 

0 

Occupational  Therapy . 

I 

0 

I 

0 

0 

Optometry . 

1 

I 

0 

0 

0 

Printing . 

I 

I 

0 

0 

0 

Miscellaneous . 

3 

4 

3 

4 

0 

leges  also  offer  curricula  in  education; 
16  per  cent  in  home  economics,  and  13 
per  cent  in  music.  The  professional  of¬ 
ferings  at  this  level  in  the  other  fields 
are  comparatively  small. 

Each  institution  that  reported  any 
professional  curriculum  was  asked  to 
provide  evidence  that  its  technical  and 


run  as  follows:  i.  enrolment,  i.e.,  the 
number  of  students  actually  enroled  in 
the  professional  curricula;  2.  success  of 
graduates;  3.  success  in  the  placement  of 
graduates;  4.  demand  in  the  profession; 

5.  declared  purpose  of  the  institution; 

6.  evident  needs  of  students;  7.  demand 
by  social  groups,  such  as  citizens  in  a 
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local  community,  industrial  and  profes¬ 
sional  groups  or  a  regional  constituency; 
8.  demand  by  students;  9.  needs  in  a 
community,  such  as  those  peculiar  to  a 
mining  region,  or  oil  producing  terri¬ 
tory  or  an  agricultural  area;  10.  the 
necessity  of  earning  a  living  upon  leav¬ 
ing  college;  ii.  to  attract  students.  With 
one  or  two  exceptions  these  reasons  do 
not  indicate  any  very  thorough-going  in¬ 
vestigations  of  the  relations  between  pro¬ 


fessional  offerings  and  institutional  pur¬ 
poses  or  clientele. 

This  analysis  shows  that  provisions 
for  professional  education,  at  least  in 
some  fields,*  are  widely  distributed 
among  all  of  the  institutions  that  are 
members  of  the  Association.  Also,  the 
same  t)rpe  of  differentiation  that  was 
found  in  the  offerings  in  advanced  edu¬ 
cation  hold  in  the  field  of  professional 
education. 
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